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ABSTRACT 

This report is organized into eight parts. Part I 
introduces and summarizes the report. Part II, "Educational 
disadvantage and child development," discusses the Nation's 
disadvantaged children, the preschool years, and children* s 
television, part III, "Inequality in education," focuses on racial 
isolation and segregation in public schools, unequal and 
discriminatory educational practices, and tdiether it is schools or 
family background that makes the difference in educational 
performance. Part iv, "School Integration," includes chapters on 
school desegregation and the law, integration and educational 
opportunity, achieving integrated schools, and metropolitan 
approaches to educational equality. Part V, "Education of language 
minorities," discusses the plight of the language-minority child, and 
bilingual and bicultural education. Part VI, "Making education more 
responsive," includes chapters on the need for reform, schools and 
their communities, changing roles for educators and their clients, 
and compensatory education. Part VII, "Education finance," focuses on 
the causes of financial inequality in education, equal protection and 
equitable finance, the financial crisis in education, and the Federal 
role in financing education. Part VIII, "Rural educaticm," discusses 
inequality in rural education and improving rural education. 
Additional, indiv.idual, and minority views are also included. 
Appended are references to earlier EBO committee hearings and prints. 
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FOREWORD 



For nearly l\ yeai-s the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Edu- 
cational Opi)ortunity has tried to examine the way in which American 
public education serves those whost* voices aie heard least^ — children 
and families from racial and ethnic minority groups, or who are 
simply i>oov. 

We have heard teachei"S, students, parents, academic experts, school 
administrator and government officials. We have commissioned staff 
studies and academic research. And we have printed a record which, 
in over 18,000 pages,* pn)vides a complex pictui-e — a huiuaii picture, 
of coura«reous efforts by dedicated men and women who work daily 
to overconu>. obstacles which appear insurmountp'ole, alongside scenes 
of cruelty and disregard for the needs of children. 

It is the i)mmise of fairness, of equal opportunity, which is at stake 
in the findings of our Select Conunittee. As we |)oint out, there is much 
that is impressive and even remarUi\ble about the American system of 
public education and what it has done, and it doing, to provide blotter 
opportunities for millions of Americans. But the plain fact is tluit full 
educational op|K)rtunities — so fundamentnl to success in American 
life — aw. denied to millions of American children who aiv. Iwni poor 
or non white. 

As Ohairnian of tJiis Select ("ommittee, and of the Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth, and as a member of other committees which 
deal with human i)roblems — the Select (^ommittee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, the Subconuuittees on Manpower and Poverty, Educa- 
tion, Health, Housing and Migratory Labor, and the Special Sub- 
coumiittee on Indian Education — it has been my op{)ortunity and 
cluiUenge to witness Hrsthand the children and families who suffer 
the advei^sity and hopelessness which this Report describes. 

I have seen the lives of disadvantaged children all over this coun- 
try — on reservations, in ghettos, in migrant camps and pockets of 
rural poverty. Statistics can never i-^ll the full story; 

• Of a disconsolate and disoriented migrant mother standing blank- 
faced with her rickets-ridden infant, unable to answer any ques- 
tion about herself or her child. 

• Of the hurt and anger in the eyes of black parents and children in 
a Southern livingrooni describing a segrc»gate<l swimming pool 
built with Federal funds and hand-me-down school lx)oks. 

• Of a class of dispirited Eskimo children who six»ak ()nly Eskimo, 
tauijht by a white teacher who speaks only Kuirlish from a "Dick 
and Jane" textbook — with illustrations Which show nothing of 
them or what they could know. 

♦f^ee Select Committee References, pp. 423-440. 
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• Of tlie cold, military-like eiiviroiiinent of a Federal boardin^r 
school for Navajo elementary children— children who must si>end 
months away, from their families, often beginning at age o. 

The literature is full of such examples — of children and families liv- 
ing in despair in our country. Some, such as Dr. Robert Coles, have 
si)ent their lives chronicling the devastation. 

The causes are not hard to find. There is a long and continuing 
i-ecord of racial, ethnic, and economic discrimination. Minority group 
and disadvantagefd children — desjMte their greater needs — usually 
have not been given access to equal educational resources. It is espe- 
cially true that they have b(*en denied the special helj) tliey need to 
overcome tlie educational handicaps of poveity, discrimination and 
cultuml isolation. And mindlessness, bureaucratic unresi)onsiveness, 
and sometimes arrogance and intolerance, take their toll. 

To learn well, a child nmst be geu\iinely respected and valued for 
who he is — himself, his culture and language, his family. He must 
believe in himself. Yet our educational system frequently has great 
difficulty accepting and building upon ditFereuces. Too often I liave 
seen dedicated people tryinir to "save*' children from their families' 
history and culture. I don't believe it works. We must learn to resi)ect 
children for themselves, and permit them to build on their ov;n 
backgrounds. 

Our Select Connnittei^ has reconunended several steps that wo 
believe would substantially help to imi)i*ove the educational oppor- 
tunities of these children, rndoubtedly many will argue with the 
specifics of these reconunendations. 

But, what is important — and, in my opinion, what is missing — 
is a deep and strong national commitment to justice for disadvantaged 
children. Erik Erickson once said, "tlie most deadly of all possible 
sins is the nuitilation of a child's spirit . . We are mutilating the 
si)irits of millions of American children every day, and it is surely 
a sin. 

Failure to obtain an adequate education is a personal tragedy for 
these cheated children and their families. But the Nation-s loss is 
still greater. We are wasting the lives of children who could become 
happier, more employable, more contributing citizens, and better able 
to help their own families. Those of us who are moi-e fortunate know 
of this waste, and must suffer great guilt. 

We have just completed a remarkable and breathtaking effort at 
nnumed exploration of the moon. It was an impressive human accom- 
plishment. But, I have never seen anything as thrilling, impressive, or 
I)cautiful as the face of a hapi)y. healthy, confident child. Nothing 
should haunt us more than the face of a child who knows he has failed. 
I have seen hundreds of them — I know there are countless moit;. 

We can and nmst commence a massive and full-hearted effoii to stop 
this devastation — and to match the priceless potential of these magnifi- 
cent children with the resources and affection which they need and 
dcsei'\'e. 

Walter F* Mondale, Chaii'man^ 
Select (Jommfttee on Kqiutl liilncattomtl Opportnnitj/, 
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Part I 

Introduction and Summary 



Chapter 1 — Overview 



A. Intkoductiont 

In these days it is doubtful that any child can reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an educa- 
tion» Such an opportunity, where the State has undertaken to provide 
it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal terms . . . 
We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of *'sep- 
amte but equal" has no place. Separate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal. 

Bratcn u Board of Educationj l95i 

On Febniary 19, 1970, this committee was created "to study the 
eifectiveness or existing laws and policies in assuring equality of 
educational opportunity, including policies of the United States with 
regard to segregation on the grouna of race, color, or national origin, 
whatever the form of such segregation, and to examine the extent to 
which policies are applied uniformly in all regions of the United 
States;^ 

It was the Senate's concern that such laws and policies have not been 
applied uniformly that gave rise to the establishment of the Select 
Cfommittee. We have examined this question. We have studied the 
causes and effects of racial and socioeconomic isolation and we have 
reviewed the status of school desegregation and integration efforts 
North, South, East and West, whether undertaken in compliance with 
Federal or State law or voluntarily. But we have not limited our 
studies to civil rights issues, for we have also tried to look at that area 
of public and social policy where quality education and civil rights 
law meet. 

In response to our cliarge we have therefore viewed public education 
from many perspectives. We have conducted intensive hearings on 
education finance and the distribution of educational resources. We 
have studied the special education problems of children whose first 
language is other than English, including American; Indians, Mexi- 
can Americans, Puerto Bicans and Oriental American's. We liave heard 
testimony about residential segregation and Federal Housing policies 
and programs, and we have looked at the administration of Federal 
aid to education programs, preschool and child development, the spe- 
cial education problems of both urban and niral school districts, re- 
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search and information in education, and a variety of other aspects 
of ]>ublic elementary and secondary education. 

We have Ij^ard testimony froni more than 300 witnesses inchiding 
elementary, junior, and senior hi^h school students and their parents, 
teaohei-s. school principals and superintendents, scliool board members, 
educational^ economists, lawyei-s. psycholopjists, sociologists. State, 
local and Federal public officials^ representatives of civil ri^?hts and 
other noujn'ofit organizations, and other expei-ts and laymen. Members 
and staff liave reviewed hundi-eds of reports and other materials, com- 
niissioncd our own research studies and visited schools and classrooms 
in Alabama, California, Florida, Tjouisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississi|>pi, Xew York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. Our hearings record covers 
more tljan 11,000 padres of printed testimony and supportinfr materials. 

We have found neither uniformity in the enforcement of our Na- 
tion's civil ri^rhts laws as they affect' education nor equality of educa- 
tioiuil opportunity in many of our Nation's schools. For most Ameri- 
can children, our public education system is eminently successful. 
We have found fji-eat pro^jress. But we have also found that public 
education is failing millions of American children who are from racial 
and laucruape minority groups, or who are simply poor. . 

It is failin^r because most children who are from minority groups or 
speak a different language at homo or are poor, whatever their race or 
heritage, are often in schools and classrooms with fewer educational 
resources. Tt is failing l)ecauFe these childit»n are ti-eated, usually un- 
witti)igly, hut sometimes as a i-esult of discrimination and racial prej- 
udice, in ways winch are insensitive and unresponsive to their back- 
grounds and cultures. Tt is failing because i>oor and minority group 
children are often isolated in schools and classrooms wheiv they fail 
to receive the kind of stimulating experiences which most American 
middle-class children can take for granted. Education is failing tliese 
children because the quality of most American education is largely 
determined by the wealth oi students' families and their comnuiuities. 
And it is failing because many of those school systems wliich are 
att(mded by disadvantaged children are somehow institutionally unre- 
sponsive to their needs. 

This failure is costlv to both the individual and the Nation. It is at 
least partly responsible for the cost to the Nation in combating crime 
and supporting welfare, and it results in a substantial loss to our 
national economy in terms of personal income and tax revenues. 

The task ahead is to develop education systems in every comnumity 
in this Nation which are sensitive and responsive to the needs and baclf- • 
grounds of all children, and particularly minority-group cliildren and 
children from educationally and economically disadvantaged homes. 
We must begin to build an educational system'in which cuUural diver- 
sity and pluralism are both accepted and supported. 

We must find ways to make schools — particularly those in large 
school districts — more a pait of their communitv, and involve commu- 
nities in their schools. We must make it possible for the clients of 
education to participate more meaningfully in the decisions made about 
their education. 

We must change the systems by which the financial and human re- 
sources for education are now distributed so that those resources are 
raised and distributed equitably, with the objective that every school in 



this Nation have the resources to provide the best possible education. 
We must rescue, with Federal funds, those school systems presently 
facing a fiscal crisis which threatens to erode the quality of education 
they are now providing. As we allocate the resources for education we 
must also assure that those good schools, which are now providing ex- 
cellent opportunities for their students, are not required to reduce tlieir 
resources or diminish the quality of education they are now providing. 

We must do this and more if equal educational opportunity is to be- 
come a reality rather than just a long-sought goal. 

But we will fail in these tasks unless we proceed with the job of 
eliminating racial discrimination, and unless ^ve pursue efforts to 
encourage quality integrated education. It is among our principal con- 
clusions—as a result of more than 2 years of intensive study-ythat 
quality integrated education is one of the most promising educational 
policies that this Nation and its school systems can pursue if we are to 
fulfill our commitment to equality of opportunity for our children. 
Indeed, it is essential, if we are to become a united society which is free 
of racial prejudice and discrimination. 

B. Equal Educational Oppom^Nmr: A DEFiNmoN 

Before summarizing the committee's central conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, it is important to define the term "equal educational 
opportunity." 

As we will use the term, equal educational op)>ortuiiity refers both to 
the restilts of education and the way those results are produced. 

It is a fundamental goal of our democratic system tnat life's oppor- 
tunities be distributed on the basis of each individual's capacity and 
choice and that no individual be denied the chance to succeed because 
of his membership in a racial, relipous, social, economic, or other 
group in society. Tlie extent to which this goal is met is the test of both 
equal opportunity in our society and equal educational opoortunity. 
Tnus, in terms of the outcomes of formal schooling, equal eaucational 
opportunity is achieved when representative individuals with similar 
abilities and making similar choices within each group in society have 
the same chance to participate and succeed in life's activities. 

But equal educational opportunity must also be defined in terms 
of the absence of inequality in the process of schooling and its com- 
ponents. Much of this report concerns thfi elements of inequality in 
the edticational process: jFor example, the separation of students by 
race and social and economic class, the inequitable distribution of 
educational resources and the ways minority-group children are treated 
in school. 

Children from different backgrounds beejiii school at different start- 
ing lines. They therefore have different educational needs. As used in 
this Report, equal educational opportunity, then, also refers to the 
absence of those educational practices that help produce the unequal 
results of education. Stated positively it is the availability on the 
basis of need of all those material and human* taaipble and intangible 
things that society puts into its schools, and that collectively affect 
fche process of formal schooling. 

It is with these concepts in mind that we have examined public 
elementary and secondary education. 



0. Our Unfinishkd Business 

This committee lias not Imd siiHicieut time to examine many Im- 
portant aspects of public edncjition which we would like to have 
studied. We have not, for example, examined the ])otential contribu- 
tion of pri\Titc schools for providing eqmil educational opiwrtmiity. 
Wc have not studied equal opi)ortiinity in higher education or the 
nnprcssive potential role of vocational and career education. There are 
other matters that relate to equality in educational opportmiity which 
we have touclied u|)oii generally, but not examined in sufficient depth 
to make detailed iwommendations: For example, classi*oom teach- 
nig techniques and instructional methods, tlie role of schools of educa- 
tum m the training of teachers, the influence of teacher and other 
educational organizations on whiwitional policy and pra^^tices, and 
the luhninistration of schools and school districts. We esiK'cinlly 
regivt that time and the nature of the committee's mandate did not 
pernnt us to study the special probleuts of ruml education in greater 
deptli. Wc recommend that other appropriate committee>s midertake 
mtensivc studies ofthe.se asi)ects of eductition. 

Tn addition thei-e ai-e other forms of inequality in our society which 
ivlate to education that we have not Imd a chance to study : D'iscrimi- 
nation based upon sex, religion or age, for example, or the inequalities 
to winch the mentally retarded niul physically Jiandicappcd, or those 
with special learning disabilities, are subjected. 

We have concentrated particularly upon the education of children 
from mcial and language minority groups and children who are from 
educationally and economically depi'ived homes. We have not, how- 
ever, examined in detail the si>ccial education problems of Aineriean 
Indians or the childrai of migrant farm workers. The education of 
tlie.se children has l)een thoroughly .studied by two sulwommittees of the 
Committee on T^bor and Pid)lic Welfare— the Sul)committee on Mi- 
gratory Lal)or and the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education. 
\\ e have drawn fmm the work of these two subcommittee's in this re- 
port. Ill lOfiO, the Indian Education Subcommittee i.ssued its reiwrt^ 
hHfmi PJdneaf.wn: A National Tragedy— A National ChaJhnge. after 
21/2 years of intensive hearincs and travel. That repoii has led to the 
enactment of si)ecific legislation de.signed to deal with the specific edu- 
cational problems of American Indians. On June 8, 1072, for example, 
the Congress enacted the Indian Education Act as mrt of the Educa- 
tion Amendmentsof 1972. 

D. Schools Can Makr a D»-FF.nBNCR 

Throughout our history, society has recognized the crucial role of 
fonniil ediication in the life of every citizen. It has l)een assumed that 
a child s cognitive skills— particularly his abilltv to communicate, 
together with hisopiwrtimlties asa yoimgadult for fmiher education, 
a decent job and income and his al>ility to provide his children with 
these opportunitiesr-are all, in large measure, for l)etter or worse, 
determined by liis experience in school. Thus, it has l>een a.ssmned that 
the quantity and quality of an indlviduars schooling Iwth relate to his 
success m later life. Quality is usually measured by student i)erforin- 
auce on .standardized achievement tests. Quantity is nsunlly inejisui-ed 
by the years of schooling completed. 
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Yet, in recent years, since the publi^^ation of the Coleman Report, 
Equality of Educational Opportunity^ in lOfiO, there has been wide- 
spread debate among experts about the relative influence on a child s 
performance in school, of his family background and socioeconomic 
status on one hand, and his experience in school on the other. There 
is no argument about the faet that advantaged ehildren and ehildren 
from deprived home environments enter scliool at different starting 
lines. There is no doubt that a cliild's comnuuiicative skills^ knowledge, 
|>eiwptions and attitudes— all his experiences durinji^ his presdiool 
years— fundamentally determine where he begins the first grade. But 
there is no agreement about what happen^ after that. 

Dr. Coleinan and others who have analyzed the Coleman Report 
data have concluded (hat schools have little effect independent of the 
child^s background. Thus, at leost in terms of academic achievement, 
they say that schools generally fail to narrow the gaps between advan- 
taged and disadvantaged students and that disadvantaged students 
are likely to leave school in a worse position, academically, relative 
to their peers, than when tliey entered. 

On the other side are experts who conclude that there is a clear 
and independent relationship between what schools do and the results 
they produce. Critical of the procedures and statistical methodology 
of the Coleman Report, they cite research studios showing that chil- 
dren from deprived hotnes generally attend schools which have fewer 
and lower quality educational services and less exjjerienced staff, Tliey 
conclude that the facilities and quality of education in a school have 
a diri'^ct l)earing on how well children perform. 

Taking tliis debate one step furtlier, some obserA-ers— citing the con- 
tradictory nature of evidence that compensatory e<lucation and other 
aid to education programs have generally succeeded in raising levels 
of academic achievement — seriously doubt that more such efforts or 
more money can provide equal educational opj>ortunity in our public 
school systems. Yet^ on the other side, there is also evidciu-e tiiat in 
many connnunities, compensatory education, integration and other 
efforts, all of which cost money, have produced measurable increases 
in the academic achievement of disadvantaged children. 

We are persuaded that there is merit to both sides of these argu- 
ments. A child's socioeconomic status, liis parents' educational level 
and occupational status^ the extent to wliieh he and his family are the 
victims of racial discrimination and all the other elements of liis homo 
environment determine in large mea\su«e his per/onnance in school 
and his successor failure in life. 

^ But we are convinced that schools also make a difference. We be- 
lieve that money wisely spent on education, the existence or absence 
of modern up-to-date facilities and instructional materials, the pres- 
ence or absence of well-trained, i|ualified, sensitive teachers and staff, 
the socioeconomic mix of the students in classrooms^ and all the other 
attributes of a school and the activities that take place within it also 
account for the success or failure of individual students and of groups 
of students in the scliools and classrooms of this Nation. 

Yet to say all these things are ini]x)rtant does not resolve the debate 
about what attributes of ^ucation make the most difference or what 
]x)licies or programs are most likely to provide equal educational op- 
portunity. In attempting to find answers to these questions we have 
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sought the advice and opinions of leading exnerts and practitioners. 
We have reviewed the literature on equal eaucational op|>ortunity. 

We have found the experts' analyses of the problems most helpful 
But we have found an appalling lack of concrete solutions, And^ we arc 
distressed that so few of the cxfjorts arc able to provide answers. Per- 
haps this is because education is one of the most complex and least 
understood .of all human endeavors* In any event, there is a serious 
knowledge gap about the education of disadvantaged children in this 
country. 

Thus, it has been less difficult for us to assess the exte^it and causes 
of inequality in education than it has been to devise ways of making 
education more respon^ve and sensitive to the ucc<ls of nunority group 
and disadvantaged children. Wc do not purport to have all the atiswers. 
Wo have no single solution to propose that wc know will lead to e<|ual- 
ity in educational opportunity; nor do we believe there is a single 
))oHcy or program tnat can alone assure cihicatioual success. Many 
hopeful prop<mis that wc might be implementing have not l>een trie<l. 
Others have been undertaken with so little effort that they have been 
inadequate to meet the goals for which they were de^ipied. We think 
there nmst be a combiimtion of i)olicies and programs ^o make our 
schools succeed for those whom they now fail. We must- provide the re- 
sources necessary to overcome the disitdvantages that children from 
))oor families and deprive^l home cnvironuients bring to school. But 
those resources nuist l)e combined with an attitude of sensitivity and 
rest)ect for children of all backgrounds. At the same time, we nmst 
enhance our present efforts and undertake new ones to upgrade tlie 
quality of education for all children, Wc i:mst develop now ap- 
proaches, try new programs, and greatly expand efforts to learn what 
will work for minority and disadvantaged children. 

In the 1060s, the Federal Govern:neut for the first time ia our history 
l)ecamo directly involved in a major effort to su|)i)ort public e<lucation. 
Wc launched a major program to compensate for the educational dis- 
advantage of children from i)oor families. At the same time, we under- 
took to alK)lish dual, separate systems of education for black- and white 
children. Now, in the early lOTOs, largely through court challenges, we 
would api)ear to be launching a third' major effort to eliminate the 
inequities in the ways in which we pay for e<lucation and distribute 
resources to our scliools,* 

Each of these efforts, to compensate for educational disadvantage, 
to integrate our schools, and to reform school finance, is essential. But 
they tend to be looked U|)on as alternatives, 'Wlien wc think we have 
(liscovertHl that otie strateg>' has not met our ex}X!ctatious, we proceed 
to the next an:i when that'api)ears difficult we launch another, never 
having adequately tried or funded the last. 

Coiu|)ensatory e<lucation, school integration and reform in school 
finance, togi'ther with the other policies and prourams reconmiende<l 
in these pages, should not ho looked upon as altemati\e strategies. 
They should proceed together, with adequate support to make them 
successful. 

Tims, wo arc |)ersuaded that there must be a cx>m1)ination of 
strategies and programs which will {lermit schools as institutions and 



*An issue now before tbe U.S. Supreme Court in San Antonio v, Rodriguez, 
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those In them to re-examine themselves. While we cMnot write a pre- 
scription which assures educational success, we believe we can pre- 
scribe a number of hoiieful processes which will more likely lead to 
equality of educational opt)ortunitv, and which will make our^pubhc 
sdiools more responsive to the needs and desires of poor and minority 
group children. 

E. Education in PERsracnvE 

All too often we tend to deal with problems in our society as though 
the institutions which affect our lives and opportunities are unrdated 
to each otlicr. For example, national policies and programs arc devel- 
oped to create full employment, decent housing, reform welfare, 
efiminate Iiunger, provide child care or health care or overcome educa- 
tional disadvantage. Yet, we often act as though each were a separate 
solution to an isolated condition. Each in turn has its day in court as 
"the Nation^s number one priority.^ Each has its own exi)erta and 
advocates who tend to view their solution to a particular problem as 
the one whicli will take care of many or most of the other problems in 
society as well. 

This is certainly true of education. After 2 vears of hearings and 
other studies, it is tempting to conclude that— if schools could provide 
all the skills ditldrcn need for adultliood, if schools could succeed in 
motivattiu; children where their home life has foiled, if schools were 
free of discrimination and had the resources to meet tlie needs of 
every child— the cycle of poverty and disadvantage would be broken. 
While we believe great progress would result, such a conclusion is both 
unrealistic and unwarrantM. For no one institution in society can, or 
should, be exited to o\*ercome the failure of all others. 

NTo discussion of educational opportunity can fail to recognize the 
relationsliip of educational inequality to other inequalities in society* 
No design for the reform of public education* no program which 
promises full opportunity for disadvantaged diildren in school, will 
fully succeed unless it is accompanied by efforts to overcome the con- 
sequences of inadequate health care and nutrition, unemployment, 
substandard housing* and other conditions which combine to deny 
equality of opi)ortunity to millions of children and adults. No policy 
dcsignetl to eliminate racial and ethnic discrimination in education can 
fully succeed without similar efforts to eliminate discrimination in a 
broad range of other areas such as housing, employment, voting righta 
and accfess to public accommodations. 

It IS not within the mandate of this committee to examine in depth 
or recommend policies and progranvi to alleviate these other inequali- 
ties ill our society. But it is appropriate not only to make note of them« 
but to put tliem in perspective as we discuss inequality in educational 
opportunity. For the child from a disadvantaged family, povertvt 
unemployment, welfare dependency, hunger, poor health and sub- 
standard and overcrowded housincr are the conditions of a depressing 
and damaidng environment Into which he is bom and raised and which 
dominate his life while he is in school and after his schooling— unless 
something inter\'enes to break the cycle of povertv. All these conditions 
converge on the e<lucational process. Often for the child — whose par- 
ents never completed high school* or whose father is unemployed or 
whose family is on welfare — life at home« in his years both before and 
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during school, is a figlit for survival. Ofte4i there arc no cliildrons' books 
or magazines, few toys an<I none of tlic cthicational stimuli that most 
chihlreii take for ftrnnteil. Except for school, television may be his 
only sustained contact with the world outside his urban ghetto or rural 
slum nciglilwhood. The child who lacks proper food at home is often 
dull and listless, often sick. If he is one of the 7,5 million poor childitai 
who receive a free or reduced-price meal, hnidi at school may lie his 
only nutritious meal. The child who arrives at school without braikfast. 
simply caiuiot learn on an empty stomach. 

One of education's most basic tasks is to equip children for a voca- 
tionally productive adult life. Schools generally succeed in equipping 
most of their graduates with the basic skills and motivations to func- 
t ion in society and hold a decent jol). liut that is little consolation for 4.7 
million unenipIoyc<I citWj^m or to 2 million underemployed who can 
find only part-time work. It is little satisfaction to 13.7 million >vage 
earners— whose pay is less than a jwverty income— or to the minority 
American who is ]ol)less or unable to advance his career becattse of em- 
ploynient discrimination. As long as the promise of a full employment 
economy reniaiius unfulfilled* the most equal and best e<)ucationai sys- 
tem \\*e can devise will l)e useless to those of its beneficiaries who are 
tlie victims of an economic system in which unemployment is a fact of 
life. Moreover* uncertainty about tlic prospects for future employ- 
ment*-in'an economy wher^ so many teenagers and young adults can- 
not find jolis— often impedes the c]iil<rs incentive to*Ieani in school 

But inadequate education also results in unemployment. Our public 
schools today are failing millions of children who simpiy do not ac- 
f^uire the basic skills and knowledgi^whose aspirations and percep- 
tions of themselves and trust in the institutions that affect tlieir lives 
an» so low that they simply cannot function in society. 

An August 1070 survey conducted by Louis Harris and Associates 
for the National Reading Council showed that 18.5 million Ameri- 
cans— 13 |)ereent of our citizens 16 years and older— are so deficient in 
Imsic ability to read and write they are uimble to meet the normal de- 
mands placcil upon them in society. Among these 18.5 million are 6.3 
million Americans who have no more than a fifth grade education. But 
the rest Imve gone beyond the fiftli grade and perhaps completed ele- 
{nentary school or even a year or two of high school. Their level of 
comprehension of routine written material is so low tliat thev lutve dif- 
ficulty in filliiur out simple application forms or understanding written 
instnictions* They have difficulty preparing tax returns, applying for 
public assistance or medical benefits* passing written examiiutions for 
driver^s licenses, and performing other communicative tasks. 

For these people unemployment and meniaU low-paying jobs are the 
inevitable coiis^uence of low educational attainment and school 
failure. 



Chtpter ii^niitiiiary of the Report 



A* ImDQUAUTY IK EdCCATIOK 
K TtlR EOUCATXOX OF MIMOIUTrHmOOT AHD DItADVANTAOBD aiUMBir 

In our more Uuin ) yeart of heartnn tnd studies we have concen- 
trsted {)rimftrtly upon the education of those who sre denied equal o^- 
portiinity in our /iodety--chiIdren from poor families, whateTer their 
race or heritage, and children wlio are members of raciti and language 
minority groups. 

We liave tried to look at education frrnn a perspective from which in- 
stitutions in our society rarely view themselves—xrom the standpoint of 
those whom the system has failed. We have found fa^^ire a^id we have 
{•aich to criticize. But if we arc critical of an institution which is fail- 
ing milliomt of schooI*age youngsters, we are also mindful tliat the 
vast majority are being well pre{)ared and will leave school with the 
skills, knowledge and motivations they need to succeed in life. 

In the course of our studies we have learned much tliat is good about 
public education in America. There is no doubt tluit our scnools have 
provided each successive generation of American children with the 
knowledf^ and skills they need to lead productive and satisfying lives 
ill a growing, increasingly complex sociny. 

Each year more children are attending schools for longer periods 
and learning more. Between 1950 and the present^ the proportion of 
elementar}* school students completing high school has increased from 
M to more than 75 percent. During the same period the college en- 
trance rate ha^ doubled. To rate our public educational system an over- 
all success would be an underrtatement From the standpoint of most 
.\mericans, it has served our Nation superbly. 

But that cannot be said with respect to the (^ucation of most chil- 
dren in poverty— living in the rural slums or urban ghettos or isolated 
suburban pockets of America. And cannot be said for most poor chil- 
dren— bUck children, or Mexican American, or Puerto Rican, or Portu- 
guese, or Oriental, or American Indian, or other diildren who are from 
racial minoritiof; whose first Unguage is not English. 

About one-tifth, or 9*3 million of our Nation^s i6A million students 
in public ^reschools and elementary and secondary schools, are mem- 
bers of minority groups. At the same time another 20 percent are 
from families with incomes under $5,000 a year, and about 1 million 
are from families with annual incomes less than $3,000 per year. 
Also, 12.2 million students are in families where the head of the house- 
hold has no more than 8 years of school, and 10^ million are children 
with unemployed or underemployed parents. These and other sta- 
tisties-^he 8.7 million children who arrivi^ at school eadi day with- 
er) 
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out a uutt'itions bi-eakfast, tlic fact that at least 5 million children 
Jive ni substandard hoiisinjr units, and the high incidence of inade- 
quate health care for jKirhaps as many as 21 niilliou children of all 
a<rcs— indicate the nia«rnitude of disadvantaged among our Nation s 
scliool- and ptvschool-age population. We estimate, that at least 12 
niillion and perhaps as nmny as 20 inillion of the Nation s school-a«^e 
population of 59 million, l)etween 3 and IT, are from either econoini- 
cally or educationully disadvantaged homes. 

For most of these children formal education is a yearly x-cpetition 
of accelerating fa ihu-c. Our public education system has failed and con- 
tinues to fail successive generations of children from disadvantaged 
and minority group backgrounds— millions of children who leave 
school yeai-s behind in achievement and without the skills, knowledge 
or motivation they need to succeed in life. The result is that our public 
schools not only i>crjx»tuatc hut often exaa^rbate rather than help 
overcome the economic, social and racial inequalities in our society. 

The typical child who is black, Mexican American, Puerto Rican, 
.\merican Indian, a member of another racial- or language-minority 
gt-oup, or poor white and living in a runil comnmnitv, is likely to 
achieve in school at two-thirds the rate of the average cliild. On enter- 
ing the third grade he is often already a year Mund. By the 12th grade 
he IS likely to l)e years l>ehind. 

But the real stor^^ of educational failure was ix»lated to the commit- 
tee in the testimony of witnesses, many of them professional educators, 
fi-om communities across the countr}-. It is a taie of devastating per- 
sonal tragedy of enormous consequences to individual children. Here 
is a sami)ling of some of the things we lieanl about the i>erformance 
of disadvantaged cliildren. 

• In the ghetto schools of Hartford, Conn., the average*. IQ scores 
of black elementary schoolchildren show a steady decline l)e- 
tween the 4th and the 8th grade fi-om 94 to Sfi. This 8th grade 
score is only (5 joints above the TO level at which the laws of 
Connecticnt permit instit'ttionalization in special schools for the 
mentally retarded. 

• Similarly, at the preschool le\el, in the Edgewood school district 
of San Antonio, Tex., Chicano children at the age of ,3 score an 
ayerage of 104 in IQ tests. At age 4 their average is 00. By the 
time they are 5, and ready to enter the first grade, it is 70. 

• In the typical Philadephia inner city elementary S(»hool, fio per- 
cent of the students score in the Ifitli ?>ercentile in the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills — so low they are simply not functioning as 
students. 

• Of the Mexican-American students in Texas, 50.8 percent leave 
school before completing the 8th grade; 78.0 percent drop out 
l)efore high school graduation. One expert estimated 20 percent 
of migrant childriMi never attend school at alK 

• There are 7,800 Puerto Rican students in the jmblic schools of 
Newark, N.J. Only 06 are in the 12th grade: in Boston between 
1965 and 1069, only 4 out of 7,000 Puerto Rican schoolchildren 
graduated from high school: and in Chicago, the Puerto Rican 
dropout rate l)efore high school graduation is 60 percent. 
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# Two-thirds of all American Indian adults have never gone beyond 
elementary school; 10 percent of those over 14 never went to 
school at all; and probably as many as half the American In- 
dian children enrolled in school today will not finish hi^ school. 

These are but a few examples of the tragic educational failure of 
minority group and disadvantaged children. 

2. THE ELEMENTS OF INEQUAUTT IJf EDUCATION 

Today and throughout our history, where a person is bom, his race, 
his native language, his cultural background and his parents' income 
and occupation are the principal factors that determine where he lives 
and the quality of his education. The child from a disadvantaged home 
usually enters school already behind in his ability to communicate and 
relate to the new world around him. He goes to school with others from 
similar backgrounds and often to a school with inadequate facilities. He 
is often tanglit by less-qualified teachers who are insensitive to his cul- 
ture and background, and who label him as different, slow in learning 
and likely to fail. He is often tested and tracked in a class for slow 
learners. He is more likely than the child from an advantaged home 
to drop out before graduation. If he does graduate he is usually years 
behind in achievement; he seldom continues his education and is tikely 
to return to all the handicaps of the environment into which he was 
bom. This is the une<iual life of the disadvantaged schoolchild. 

There are three principal, interrelated ways in which the process of 
education in this mtion is unequal. 

Firsty children from minority and economically disadvantaged 
families live their lives isolated from the rest of society. The fact is that 
education in this country is still — for the most part — segregated by 
race, economic and social class. By any reasonable measure, except in 
the 11 Southern States, we have hardlv begun the task of eliminating 
the segregation of minority group and disadvantaged students in our 
Nation. Nationally, 5.9 million out of 0.3 million minority-group stu- 
dents, or more than 60 percent^ still attend predominantly minority- 
group schools. At the same time 72 percent of tne Nation's iionminority- 
group students attend schools which are at least 90 percent nonminor- 
ity. Four million minority-group students attend schools which are 80 
percent or more minori^, and 2 million are in classes which are 
99-100 percent minority. 

By every standard of measurement there has been pronounced reduc- 
tion in the isolation of black students in the 11 Southern States dur- 
ing the past 4 years. However, during the same period, the change in 
other regions of the country has been infinitesimal. In 1968, 78.8 per- 
cent of the Soiith^s black students were in 80-100 percent minority 
schools. By 1971, that figure was reduced to 32.2 percent This re- 
duction almost entirely accounted for a 22.1 percent nationwide re- 
duction in the proportion of black students in 80-100 percent minority 
schools during the same period. 

But even more dramatic lias been the near elimination of all-black 
schools in the South. In 1968, 68 percent of the South's black students 
were in all-black schools. By September 1971, that figure was reduced 
to 9.2 percent. 
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tional resources — combine to produce iuequality iu American public 
elementary and secondary education. To^retlier they produce educa- 
tional failure in the form of low aspirations and motivations, high 
dropout rates, and low achievement. 

3, THE PRIMARY CAUSES OF EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITY 

What these elements of educational inequality — segregation, eco- 
nomic discrimination, malnutrition and the unequal treatment of, and 
unequal resources for, minocity-group and poor children— add up to 
is a system which is failing millions of children. The reasons for that 
failure are complex. But tliev add up to a cent ml finding of our work : 

It is not that children fail. It is our Nation that has failed them. 

Thev are the victims— the victims of racial discrimination and class 
prejudice, poor schools, unlit housing, inadequate health care, malnu- 
trition, unemployment and poverty. They are the victims of virtually 
every institution in our society— of which our public education system 
is among the most important — institutions that are insensitive and 
unresponsive to the needs of racial minorities and disadvantaged 
groups. The fact is that many of the school systems in this Nation that 
are confi-onted with children from families whose racial or cultural 
heritage or spoken language are different from those of most white 
middle-class American children are somehow institutionally unable to 
respond to their needs. 

The reasons for this insensitivity are many and complex. In part, 
they have to do with questions wliich arc l)eyond the scope of our 
committee's work: The theory and practice of teaching, how children 
from different backgrounds * learn most effectively, what should be 
in their curriculum, wliether they should be instructed in an atmos- 
phere whicli is open and informal or structured and formal. These 
are questions to which educator's seem to not have found answers. 

From this committee's perspective this lack of response is, in part, 
a matter of attitude; and, in part, a matter of the way schools and 
educators relate to their clients. Minority and disadvantaged groups in 
this Nation often see themselves as the powerless victims of an edu- 
cational system— nm by a professional and political establishment 
which systematically excludes them from the process by which schools 
are governed, and from the decisions made about the education of 
their children. 

They see their child ren*s futurc in the hands of people who often 
fail to understand their needs and aspirations, and who are insensitive 
to their heritage and culture and the values they consider important — 
a condition that Charles Silberman has called "mindlessness." They 
are powerless to affect the policies of school boards, school administra- 
tors and others who distribute the resources, assign the principals 
and teachers, set the cnrricnlnm, and make the other decisions that 
affect their cliildrcn's education. 

To minority groups, education often remains a closed institution 
controlled by the maiority. They have waited nearly 20 years since the 
Brown decision held out the prospect of integrated education. They 
have watched, and they have sometimes been the victims rather than 
the beneficiaries, of a slow, painful process of change, more often 
than not accompanied by white resistance — usually overt and some- 
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times violent. They know that, nationwide, most schools which were 
separate and unequal in 1954 remain that way today; and they know 
that, even whei-e desegregation lias been accomplisned, control over 
the educational process often remains exclusively in the hands of those 
who fought to retain separate and unequal schools. 

Many feel they have waited long enough. They feel as Kenneth 
Haskins e.\pressed it to the committee : 

All of the work done by biack people and some white people 
to alter the situation so that equality could be achieved has 
not changed the basic fabric of this country. We still have a 
society that can tolerate or encourage a school syst^,m that 
fails poor black children, but would immediately mobilize 
itself if it was not educating middle-class white children. . * • 
It is ui)on this base that the present educational system 
is built. . . . In any case, black people feel they can no longer 
accel)t their definitions from white America. Growing num- 
bers of others — Indians, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, 
and some poor whites — are reaching similar conclusions.* 
It is this unresponsiveness to the needs and desires of minority 
groups that has led many to seek not just proportional representation — 
on school boards, in administrative positions and on faculties — but con- 
trol of their own schools and school systems. Some seek "community 
control" as an alternative to school integration. Not so much, perhaps, 
because they reject integration as a promising path to educational equal- 
ity, but because they simply no longer believe that our governmental 
and educational institutions arc going to let it happen in a way that 
gives them an equal chance — the riffht to decide for themselves, make 
choices about their own and their children's futures. 

It is imi)ortant to understand not just that our institutions have 
failed to res))ond but the reasons whv. The reasons are rooted in our 
history* — that part of our history of which we are reminded almost 
daily as minority groups struggle for equal rights in this country. 

In 19(>8, the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
warned that "Our Nation is moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white — separate and unequal." Tlie Commission called for "a com- 
mitment to national action — compassionate, massive and sustained — 
backed by the resources of the most powerful and richest nation on 
this earth. From every American it will require new attitudes, new 
understanding, and, above all, new will." 

The warning has gone largely unheeded. Tlie commitment has not 
been made. Perhaps the reason is that neither our people nor their 
institution? have been able to shed the basic attitudes about race and 
status that are rooted in our past. 

Not long ago in our liistorv, virtually every nonwhite grou?) was 
prevented by law or custom from an adequate education, gainful em- 
ployment, ?)olitical participation and, in most instances, ownership 
of land and other propertv. Tlie doors to collective advancement were 
simplv kwt closed to blacks, browns, reds and other racial minorities. 

But the removal of legal impediments to equalitv has not enabled 
nonwhite Americans to gain the social status, economic and political 
power necessary to gain parity in society or control their own de^stinies. 
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Attitudes and customs are not easily changed — they will only change 
with time. But the more often we are reminded, as a people, that we are 
a society that too often defines people by color and class ratlier than by 
their abilities and aca)mplishments. the more likely we ai-e to eliminate 
tlie vestiges of racial and ethnic intolei-ance that prevent us from be- 
coming one society in wliicli equality of opportunity is a reality. 

4. THK COSTS OF INADEQUATE EDUCATION 

The real costs of inadequate education and the lack of equal educa- 
tional opportunity in this country are, for the most part, immeasurable. 

For the individual, educational failure means a lifetime of lost op- 
portunities. But the effects are visited on the Nation as well, for society 
as a whole also pays for the undereducation of a significant segment of 
itspopulation. 

Unemployment and underemployment due to low levels of educa- 
tional attainment and underachievement reduce many citizens' earning 
power. Keduced earnings translate into fewer total goods and services, 
less tax support for government, and require the use of public budgets 
to pay for services tliat would otherwise be provided through personal 
resources. 

Families whose incomes are below the poverty line must be sup- 
ported with tax dollars to pay for food, housing, health services, job 
training, remedial education, income maintenance and other services. 

Low educational attainment is also an important contributor to 
crime. The tie between education and juvenile delinquency has been 
well documented. The costs of crime prevention and control, also our 
judicial and penal systems, are higher to the extent that liigher educa- 
tional attainment and achievement would result in reduced juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime. 

Nor ai-e these costs limited to the present generation, for the children 
of those who are denied a decent education are themselves more likely 

* to suffer the same educational and social consequences as their parents. 
; study estimating the macmitude of these costs was undertaken 

for this Select Committee bv Professor Henrv M. T^vin of the Stan- 
ford University School of Education, Entitled "The Costs to the 
Nation of Inadequate Education," the studv concludes that the failure 
of 3.18 million American men — between the ages of 25 and 34 — to 
\ graduate from high school will cost $237 billion in lost personal income 

* over the lifetimes x>f this group of younir adults. 

I The study further demon?tmtes that of this amount. Federal, State, 

\ and local governments will lose $71 billion in tax revenues of which 

^ $47 billion would have been added to the Federal treasury, and $24 

f billion would have been paid to State and local governments, 

i The study estimates that the cx>st of providini? high school comple- 

; tion among the same population group would have been approxi- 

mately $40 billion. As a result, the fl:overnment revenues crcnerated 
by this investment would have exceeded irovemment expenditures by 
more than $30 billion. Each dollar inve^ed in high school completion 
for these young men would have generated approximately $6 of na- 
tional income over their lifetimes. 

Dr. r^evin's study estimates that $3 million of the Nation's annual 
welfare expenditures arc attributable to inadequate education; and. 
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that of the annual cost of crime, inadequate education is responsible 
for another $3 billion each year. 

Dr. Levin's study is the first attempt to place dollar estimates on 
the loss to our society of educational neglect. It is particularly impor- 
tant in view of the present national concern about financial inequality 
in education and the need to overcome the fiscal crisis faced by many of 
our school systems. 

As Dr. Levin concludes, for each dollar we invest in public educa- 
tion, tliere is likely to be a six-fold return on our national invest- 
ment-— just in terms of the production of income alone. And every ii 
invested to provide a minimum of high school completion will generate 
$7 in additional tax revenues to Federal, State, and local governments. 

B. The Preschool Years 

1. CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Fhidinffs-;-!^ othing is more central to the problem of equal educational 
opportunity than the experiences children have— or do not have— 
during the early childhood years. 

The opportunities and the environments that America's 21 million 
children under 6 are now experiencing— and that the children who 
follow them will experience— are among the major determinants of 
their future success or failure. 

The beginning years of life are critical for a child's intellectual 
growth, and for his social, emotional, physical, and motivational 
development. These early years are the formative years. They are the 
years in which permanent foundations are laid for a child's feelings of 
self-worth, his sense of self-respect, his motivation, his initiative, and 
his ability to learn and achieve. 

Fortunately for most children, the preschool years are usually spent 
in a secure and stimulating environment where they receive the physi- 
cal and mental nourishment necessary for development. The child 
from an affluent family who enters school at the age of 6 often has 
behind him a full and complex learning history. The variety of skills 
this well-endowed 6-year-61d brings to school with him are impressive. 
Yet he was bom with none of these specific abilities. Ho has learned 
them all from interactions with his environment. In short, his "cogni- 
tive development'' is already well advanced. He also, as a rule, has 
had his medical and dental needs attended to; and he has never bc«n 
truly hungry or undernourished. 

But this is seldom the case for 3.2 million preschool children living 
in poverty. For them the early years can be u depressing, deadening, 
tragic exocrience. 

Regardless of the love and attention these childi-en receive from 
their families— and however strong their family ties — many are grow- 
ing up without adequate nutrition and health' care; and without the 
active mental and intellectual stimulation that is necessary during their 
early years. 

Many of these children are depressed, withdrawn, and listless. Par- 
ents and child development specialists report that, in the be^nnin^, it 
is difficult to get some of them to smile or show interest in anything 
around them.Young children in some deprived homes are considered 
well behaved if they sit quietly in a comer during the day— instead of 
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talking, plaving, and exploring. The frequent moving and use of many 
different babysitters mane some of them confused, insecure and, in ex- 
treme cases, emotionally disturbed and liyi>eractive. Sometimes there 
arc no books or magazines in their homes, no clocks, or radios, and what 
few toys there are usually have no educational value for the child. 

In addition, many poor children — Mexican Americans, Indians, 
Eskimos, Puerto Ricans, Portuguese, Asians, and members of the 
other minority groups—grow up .learning English as a second Ian- 
gua^, or not at alL pcsides being burdened with possible nutritional 
and intellectual deprivation in their early years, many are confronted 
with an alien language and an alien culture when they begin school. 

These are the more than 3 million preschool children of poverty* 
There are over 5 million preschool children who.se mothers are 
working. Some of these children arc receiving healthful and stimulat- 
ing care while their parents work. But many are not Many are left 
in purely custodial and unlicensed day-care centers, and others— the 
so-called. lat<:hkcy children— are left alone to look after themselves. 
And their numbers are growing. 

• In 1971, 43 percent of the Nation's mothers worked outside the 
home — compared to only 18 percent in 1948. 

• One out of every three mothers with preschool children is work- 
ing today — compared to one out of eight in 1948. 

• In 1971, 1.3 million mothers, of children under 6, were bringing 
up children without a husband, and 50 percent of these mothers 
worked. 

Yet, there are fewer than 700,000 spaces in licensed day-care centers 
to serve the over 5 million preschool children whose mothers work. 

Many of these early inequities can be prevented* That is the lesson 
of our best i)reschool education programs, including Head Start and 
their necessary counterparts like Follow Through. Promising results 
have been produced in a wide variety of quality preschool education 
efforts ranging from programs involving regularly scheduled home 
visits by tutors who work with both the child and his parents to the 
more familiar part- or full-day education programs such as Head 
Start or Nursery School. These quality early childhood programs have 
shown that good preschool programs can significantly enhance the 
development of a child in later years. But they do not show— and this 
fact cannot be overemphasized — that quality preschool programs 
alone will guarantee that children i-each their full potential. 

Early childhood services are not an inoculation that lasts for life. 
There are no magic periods in childhood. Child development is con- 
tinuous and enrichment in the preschool years must be followed by 
stimulating education during the school years, or else much of the 
gains will be lost 

The implications of both past experience and research are quite 
clear: 

• A child^s chance for an equal educational opportunity begins long 
before he enters school. 

• The home environment, or the day-care environment, in which a 
preschool child spends his time can have a major impact on his 
future educational career. 
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• Quality preschool programs for children and parents can help 
eliminate much of the deficit normally produced by poverty or 
custodial day care, 

• Deep and meaningful parent invohement is essential for the 
success of early childhood eflforts. 

• We mitet have a continuity between the early childhood programs 
and subsequent educational endeavors in the elementary schools 
to sustain the gains they make* 

Recommendations— The committee recommends, therefore, legislation 
to create voluntary comprehensive well-financcd, child development 
programs for families and children that: 

• Strengthen family life and family capabilities. 

• Assure adequate health, nutritional and educational opportimi- 
ties in the early childhood years. 

• Provide home-based programs drawing on the talents nnd re- 
sounc:os of parents as the primary educational influence on their 
children. 

• Upgrade day-care programs into truly developnientnl and edu- 
cationally stimulating experiences rather than purely custodial 
and sometimes damaging parking lots for children. 

• Involve parents and other family members in all asi)ects of these 
programs including staffing, decisionmaking and training, 

• Provide expanded opportunities for staff training and research. 

• Offer maximum flexibility, within the national standards of ex- 
cellence, for local groups to adopt programs consistent with their 
needs. 

• Promote social and economic diversity — rather than a track sys- 
tem — for the preschool years. 

• Provides family services in the home. 

• Involve Follow Tlirough Programs and other improvements in 
the elementary schools to provide the essential continuity between 
early enrichment and later educational programs. 

It should be noted that tlie 92d Congress has already considered 
legislation* along these lines. The committee hopes that full considera- 
tion leading to enactment of our recommendations will he undertaken 
early in the 93d Congress. 

2. CHILDREX^S TFXKVISIoy 

^'ewAVu/^— Television is a major influence on the development of chil- 
dren. Ninety-seven percent of American families own television sets. 
The average American school-age child watches between 22 and 25 
hours of television each week. By the time he is 16, he is likely to have 

•S. 3617.'^rhe Comprehensive Head Start. Child Develi^ent, and Family 
Sendees Act of 1972." which passed the Senate during the 2d Sess.. 92d Cong. 
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watehed between 16,000 and 20,000 hours of television, while at the 
same age he has spent only 10,000 hours in school. 

The wide availability and l)ervasivcness of television have stimulated 
concern about its effects on children. Among the specific subjects of 
concern arc the high incidence of violence and the distorted portrayal 
of inmoritjr groups on the screen. At the same time there is no doobt 
that television can be a positive force in the life of a child— that all tiic 
hours spent in front of the TV set can help him to learn to read and 
count, and expose him to ideas and ixjoplc that he doos not encounter 
m his normal home and school life. 

"Sesame Street,'' created by the Children's Television Workshop, is 
a childreirs program desicned to offer educational conten* to preschool 
youngsters, particularly those from disadvantaged families* The eval- 
mitioii of the first year of "Sesame Street'' suggests that such pro- 
grams offer great iH)tential as a tool for providing equal educational 
opportunity to all American children. The single most important con- 
clusion of the study was that regardless ot race, ethnic background, or 
economic ^ntus the more a child watched "Sesame Street- the more he 
learned. "Sesame Street" and its companion for elementnr>* school 
children, "The Electric Company," arc the only shared educational 
experiences of many white, black, and other minoritv-group young 
children in America. These programs arc outstanding examples of liow 
television can further educational omwrtunity. 

We believe integrated children's educatioiiaf television performances 
have the potential to further equal educational op|)ort unity— both in 
the home and in the classroom. We endorse the recently enacted au- 
tliorizjition of $00 million over the next 2 fiscal years to provide grants 
to public and private nonprofit agencies for the production and devel- 
opment of integrated children's educational television programs. 
RecommendationH — ^We Recommend : 

• That the Congress appropriate the full $60 million authorized 
for fiscal years 1073 and 1074 for integrated children's educational 
television programs under the Emergency School Aid Act. 

• That during this 2-year period. Congress and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare carefully review both the cog- 
nitive and affective results of children's educational television 
progmins— results which will l>e available through implementa- 
tion of the i^equiroinent in the Emergoncv School Aid Act that 
funded programs be subjected to comprehensive evaluation. 

• That an appropriate nuinl)er of new children's educational tele- 
vision procrrams should be designed and directed to meet the 
needs of minority group children in particular geographical areas 
of the United States. 

• That in 1074, Congress consider a permanent authorization 
for the develonmont and implementation of integrated childi^n's 
educational television programs. 

• That greater efforts be made to encourace the development of 
educational television programs for children under commercial 
sponsorship. 
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In the final analysis it is the television indnstrj' itself which will 
detenninc whether children*s prognuninfr will play a constructive role 
in enhancing equal educational opiK)^ unity. 

C. The School Ykars 

1. SCHOOL INTEORATIOX 

Findings— For more than a centnrv, the goal of this Nation has 
been a just and o\}en society— in which citizens associate freely as they 
wisli, ni which race and religion are no handicai>— and« alnne all, a 
society in which each child is bom with a real and wjual chance for a 
prodnctiye and useful life. Achievement of that goal cannot be 
grounded ui)on a system of i^ublic education which i)eri)ctuatos for all 
tnnc the results of past racial discrimination. The Snprcnic Courtis 
coiiunent in Itroicn w Hoard of Kdmathn is even truer today; 
In these days, it is donlitful that any child may rejison- 
ably beexi>ected to succeed in life if he is denied the%)pi)ortu- 
nity of an education. Such an opportunity^ whore the State 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right wliich imi.st l)c made 
a\*nilabk> to all on equal terms. 

yet mcial discrimination, including the deliberate segregation 
of children by race or national origin, is widesprtuid in public school 
.^•steins throughout this country. In the 17 Southern and Border 
States, strictly segregated dual school systems wvre required by State 
statute from the earliest days of public education. And a growing 
numl)er of Federal courts have found segregation in public educaticMi 
caused by subtler means in the North and West as well. In South 
Holland, 111., a U.S. District Court found schools located in the center 
rather than at the Iwiindarie^ of segregated residential areas in order 
to achieve school scgn»gation, school assignment policies under which 
black children living nearer to white schools attended black sc^hools 
while white children living neai-er to black schools attended white 
scliools, schoolbuses used to transi)ort students out of their neighlwr- 
hoo<ls to achieve segregation. Federal courts have found discrimina- 
tioii in Pontiac and Detroit, Mich., in Pa.siulena and San Fnmcisco, 
Calif., in Denver, Colo., in Indianai)olis, Ind., in Miimeatwlis, Minn., 
and elsewhere. 

The 18 years since the Supreme Court's landmark decision in 
Bmni v. Board of I^ducation—auil^ in particular* the 8 years since 
adoption of the Civil Rights Act of 1904— have presented a clear test 
of our coiiimitment to equal op|>ortunity for all American children. 
The Nation continues to wrestle with its conscience, and the outcome 
remains ni doubt. It is clear as this re|>ort is published that our na- 
tional commitment to iiondi.scrimination in public education is in 
serious jeopardy. 

Proposals were introduced in the 92d Congress for constitutional 
iimendraents, and for legislation which— if held constitutional— 
woiild severely limit or eliminate the power of Federal courts 
and agencies to remedy the establishment or maintenance of racially 
discriminatory school systems. These pro|)osals are likely to be ad- 
vanced ag-ain in the new 03d Congress. Public opinion polls over the 
last 2 years sliow a marked decrease in support, not for desegregation 
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itself,- but for means of remedying segrc^tion without which dis- 
cnmnmtor>- dual scliool systems must Ik» nnowed to continue. 

Perhaps the saddest asiKsct of the current debate over school de- 
segregation has been its focus on the misleadinir issues of "busing" and 
^racial balance" and its consequent disregard tor the real isstics affect- 
ing the tvell.l>cing of the millions of children* minority group and 
nonminority group, whose futures arc now at stake in desegregated 
schools. 

It should be clearly understood that Federal law requires only an 
end to officially sponsored segregation in public education^ wnich 
violate the 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964- Federal law does not require a "racial balanced 
Nor can Federal law require scliool systems to adopt the creative 
educational approaches which can build upon desegregation to create 
quality, integrated education; this is a local responsibility* although 
wo l>e)ieye the Federal Government C4in and should provide help to 
school districts to make desegregation educationally sticcessful 

There aro only two fonns of school desegregation m this conntrj* — 
desegregation tmdertakcn as a matter of voluntary local (or,' in some 
instances, State) decision, and desegregation unaertaken to remedy 
ofRcially s|)onsore<l segregation which violates the Equal Protection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment 

Federal courts, and Federal ageiicies under the Civil Rights Act of 
10G4, act only to rcme<ly segregation imposed by the discrinunatorj' 
acts of public authorities, and even then they* do not require any 
"racial balance" in the schools* Chief Justice Mergers opinion for a 
unanimous Supreme Court in Swaun \\ Chartoite-MecJclenhurg^ de- 
cided in April of 11)7L should have put this issue to rest : 

The constitutional command to desegregate schools does 
not mean that every school in every community must always 
reflect the composition of the school system as a whole* 

"Racial balance" is not required. What is require<I is "a plan that 
promises realistically to work . • • until it is clear that State-imposed 
segregation has been completely removed." 

The issue of "husincr"— aUhoucrh it has l)een at the cciiter of debate 
since adoption of the Civil Rights Act of 1964— is just as misleading— 
as the issue of "racial balance". The facts speak lor themselves: 

\ • According to HEW's 1070 school «uncy, 42 percent of all 

American public school students are transported to their schools 
! by schoolbus. 

• HEW estimates that only 3 percent of all public school busing is 
for the purpose of desegregation. 

• The Department of TransjK)rtation attributes less than 1 i)erce.*:t 
of the annual increase in student transportation to school 
desegregation. 

IVansiMirtation of students is so common in school districts through- 
out the Nation that there can be no legitimate reason to forbid its use 
as one tool in remedying discrimination. 

In most cases, if not all, transportation has been held within reason- 
able limits. In the 23 largest school districts undergoing desegregation ^ 
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in the Fall of 1971, the Department of HEW estimates tliat the pro- 
portion of students transported rose by only 7,5 percent. 

And where courts and rederal agencies have require<l use of trans- 
portation, often it has been to assure that the restdts of desegre|jation 
will be more stable, and that desegregation will not Ix^ limited to the 
minortty-poup and nonnunority-group woilting class populations who 
typicnlly live in adjoining neighborhoods. 

Like auy other tool, trausportatou can be abused. Hut the Supremo 
Court has established a standard of reasonableness— that transporta- 
tion should not be required where **time or distance of travel is no 
pvat as to risk either the health of the children or significantly 
impnige on the educational process.^ The Supreme Court, has noteJl 
that "the time of tra%^el will vary with many factors, but none more 
<han tlie age of the studeuts.^ Thus the Cougress in the Kducntion 
Amendments Act of 1972 has reaffirmed that staudard. and oxpressiy 
applied it to proceedings under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
lOtH. Uuder both Supreme Court ndc aud legislative provision, trans- 
portation that exceeds reasonable liuiits cau be judicially challenged 
and judicially remedied. 

Ti^iisportation under court onler lias caused serious hardship iu a 
mnubcr of conimuuitieSf not l>ecause of the tiuie or distauce of travel, 
but because an insufficieut supply of schoolbuses has required schools 
to l)e placed on double or even overlapping triple sessious in order to 
permit existing buses to make several runs. 

In Nashville, Tenii., for example, no funds were available for more 
buses to support a 120-percent increase in the proportion of students 
transported. Schools were put on triple sessions so that existing buses 
could make additiouai runs; the result was severe hardship to many 
families^ which has seriously undenniiie<I .sup|>ort for the school pro- 
gram. NumlKsrs of other coummnities suffewKl siihilar hardshi|)s. 

And educational services in many of these communities have l)ceii 
reduced in order to meet unavoidable additional costs. Increased trans- 
portation expenses, while often large ia do51ar teniis^ are generally 
small ill terms of total school operating budgets. An increase of 20 
percent in the proportion of students transported in Tuinpa, Fla., for 
example, increasecl operating expenses by $7fl7.00O— less tluiii 0,4 i)er- 
ceiit of the total school budget. But already overstrained e<lucation 
budgets cniinot absorb these increased costs without sacrificiiig exist- 
ing education programs. 

As Nashville, Tenn., Superintendent Elbert Brooks testified: 
. . . neither those who support' integration nor those who 
tolerate integration, will accept for long their childreii*s con- 
tinued exposure to hardship and danger brought about by in- 
adequate transportation services. 

The hardships brought almiit by inadequate transportation services 
could have \\cen avoided if the Department of Health* Education and 
Welfare had not restricted use of funds under the $75 million Emer- 
gency School Assistance Program* carmariced to meet special needs 
of desegregating school districts, bv prohibiting support for trans- 
I)ortation of students. Fortunately, efforts to impose similar restrictions 
on the recently-adopted Emergency School Aid Act— establishing a 
comprehensive program to support both legally required and volun- 
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tarv intention cfTorts— «verc defeated. Tho committee hopes that 
Feucral funds will be available to support the added costs of de- 
scgrcgatioii-relatcd transportation next Fall. 

Sciiool desegregation does present critical problems— the problem 
of giiarantceinj? minority-group parents tliat their children will not 
bo nctims of discrimination within desegrc|rated schools, and tJie prob- 
lem of guamnteeing all parents that tlieir diildrcn's cducaticm will be 
improved by integration* Continued preoccupation wiUi the false issue 
of wliethcr a single child should be transimrted to achieve desegrega- 
tion will not help address theses real problems. 

Wc would do well to learn from the diildren themselves. A survey, 
c<»iducted by the Resource Management Corporation for the Office 
of Education, of students attending 252 desegregating school districts 
which received Emergency School Assistance Program funding dur- 
ing the 1970-71 school year, found : 

AlKHit 70 percent of blacks and about (K) percent of whites 
agreed that both races were bca>ming more opcmninded as a 
result of interracial busing* 

Integration and Edwational Opportumty— Equality of Educational 
Opportunity^ conuaonly known as the ^^Colenian Rei>ort," was com- 
missioned under the auUiority of Section 402 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1904, and contains the findings of a study conducted for tlie Office of 
Education by a research team under Dr* James S. Coleman of Johns 
Hopkins University* The study is based on surveys of 570,000 students 
and m,m teachers attending 4,000 scliools during the 1905-06 school 
year* 

Tho rci>ort found achievement hi|Hily related to familv background, 
and found that differences in traditional measures of scI*ool quality— 
t)er-nu|)il expenditures on staff, library volumes per student, science 
lab facilities, presence of guidance counselors, etc. — had little apparent 
effect on achievement* 

But the report also found that socioeconomic status of fellow stu- 
dents did have a strong rclation^ip to academic acliieveinent of 
minority-group children. 
In Dr* Coleman^s words : 

• * * if schools are racially homogeneous or economically 
homogeneous, the disadvantages a working-class or Negro 
child, or a Puerto Rican child, or a Mexican-American clnld 
exi)eriences in his home enviroiunent are multiplied by the dis- 
advantages he experiences in his school environment 

At the &:me time, when children from educationally disadvantaged 
homes attend schools with predominantly middle-class, educationally 
advantage<l student bodies, cducatiotml disadvantage resulting from 
home environmait is reduced, although not eliminated 

Imi)ortant support for the Coleman findings concerning the impor- 
tance of socioeconomic integration is found umong the studies con- 
tained in On Equality of Educational Opportunity^ a collection of 
reanalyses of the Coleman data by members of the Harvard University 
faculty* (See Chapter 12*) 

In his controversial book Inequality^ which is in large part based on 
analyses of the 1965 Coleman data, Christopher Jencks estimates that 
racial-socioeconomic integration alone will reduce the gap in adtieve- 
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ment tesfc scores between black- and white children and between rich 
and poor children by 10 to 20 percent * 

We agree with Jencks' observation that the available data are 
ivrnrky. We a^rrce with his finding that racial-socioeconomic integra- 
tion is more likely to produce achievement gains than simply equal- 
izing school resources. And, while reducing aggregate inequality by 
20 percent would be a substantial achievement, we find real promise 
that where carefully designed educational programs provide for 
focused remedial services within a racially and economically inte- 
grated setting, substantially more dramatic gains can be achieved. 

There are weaknesses in the Coleman data. For example, only 65 per- 
cent of school districts asked to participate responded; and tech- 
nical questions have been raised regarding the report's analysis. 
More importantly, the study is simply a "snapshot" of conditions in 
American public schools during the 1965-66 school year, mile it 
describes the condition of children in integrated and segregated 
schools during that year, it cannot follow their progress through 
school to show, for exam]>le, the effect of integration on a group of 
students over time, as so-called "longitudinal" studies are designed to 
do. 

These shortcomings have provoked an academic debate which con- 
tinues to the present day. But despite its imperfections, the Coleman 
Report is the most impressive research e\'er conducted in the field of 
education. And the report, does provide substantial evidence, which 
withstands reanalj-sis, that socioeconomic integration may well be the 
most hopeful strategy for impronng the educational opportunities of 
educationally disadvantaged children. It is not that minority-group 
children can only learn alongside nonminorify children; it is that 
disadvantaged children tend to benefit from a stable, advantaged class- 
room environment. 

Well-controlled "lonptudinap- studies of the impact of the school 
integration on children's academic achievement over time are dis- 
appointingly few and far bet ween. 

However, we do find a broad range of evidence, from the results 
of achievement testing programs to the testimony of teachers and school 
administrators serving throughout the Nation, that school integration 
can be an academic as well as a social success, and that compensatory 
education programs are most likely to produce significant and lasting 
fyains when special educational efforts are combined with socioeconomic 
integration. 

For example, t^roject Concern is a voluntary program which pres- 
ently transports 1,500 innercity Hartford, Conn., schoolchildren to 
classes in 14 suburban communities. 

A survey conducted in the projrram's third year (1968-69) discloses 
that children \yho had spent their careers in Project Concern (first, 
second and third graders) were substantially outperforming their 
innercity j>eers. 

This evidence is supported by a careful loncritudinal study of 25 
Project Concern children attendincr schools in CHfeshirc, Conn., in the 
1968-69 and 1969-70 school year. The students attended grades 1-4 in 
1968-^9, their first year in the program. The study indicates that, be- 

•IncquttlHy: Rcansesttment of the Effect of Family and Schooling in America, 
Christopher Jencks, et al., Basle Bix^ New York, 1072. 
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tween November 19R8 and November 1969, students experien< • 1 an 
average 4-nionth gain in reading and verbal skills. By November of 
1969 these students' average and median achievement m reading, Ian* 
guagc and arithmetic was at or above the national average. 

Increased academic achievement is not the only benefit of Project 
Concern. Testimony from innercity and suburban students demon- 
strates growth in ability to deal comfortably with interracial social 
contact. And children have not been the only I>eneficiaries. A number of 
innercity parents of participating children have moved to the suburban 
communities where their children attend school. Participation by 
innercity parents in school activities is high ; during the 2-year experi- 
mental period, 90 percent of the innercity parents attended all major 
activities. 

The Berkeley, Calif., Unified School District serves approximately 
15,000 students in kindergarten through 12th grade. The student body 
is 45 percent black, 3 percent Chicano, 9 percent Asian and other 
minorities, and 43 percent white. 

Berkeley is the largest school district in the Nation to integrate all 
of its schools voluntarily, and the most widely acclaimed "success 
story"— not because every problem has been solved, but because the 
Berkeley community, diverse as it is, is working together toward better 
education for all its children. This unity of commitment was not ob- 
tained easily. Tliere were 12 years of open — and often angry — public 
debate from the first public demand for school integration in 1957 to the 
implementation of the final plan in the Fall of 1969. 

Before the plan was implemented, school officials engaged in an in- 
tensive effort to involve all elements of the Berkeley communitv in 
planning for desegregation. Two major committees composed of school 
ofiicials, parents, and other community members were established — one 
to review logistics and the other to review instructional programs. In 
addition, small meetings were held in homes throughout Berkeley to 
inform parents and other interested persons about the plan and to 
gather their reactions. This process of both informing the community 
at large about the integration plan and involving interested persons 
in its design is viewed by parents and school officials as central to the 
development of public support for the plan implemented in the Fall 
of 1969. 

The process of integration has enabled the Berkeley school system 
to confront the need to improve its academic program for all students. 
And it has helped the Berkeley community to confront its racial 
division. 

Mrs. Louise Stoll, a white parent, testified : 

It is my belief that the people for whom I can speak, young 
white- and black-liberal families living in Berkeley, I think 
we have been driven a rare privilege in Berkeley to find out 
what real problems are now in racial relations, because we 
have gotten over the mechanical aspect of moving children 
around the community. It is an exciting thing to be a part of 
working out these problems. They have to be worked out or 
there is no future for us» and we are all committed to that. 

Berkeley completed only its third year of inteirration in June of 1972. 
At this early time, integration does' appear to have increased the aca- 
demic achievement of disadvantaged minority-group children in the 
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early grades; on completing second grade, the first "school generation" 
to attend only integrated schools (children who began integrated 
kmdergatten m 1968) is as much as 3 months ahead of preintegration 
performance levels in reading. 

The Coleman Report's findings and the preliminary results of the 
Berkeley and Hartford programs receive further confirmation from a 
2-year longitudinal study of kindergarten and first-grade students in 
New Haven, Conn., conducted by Dr. Willa A. Abelson of Yale Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. Edward Zigler— until recently 
Director of the HEW Office of Child Development. Dr. Abelson's 
report concludes: 

... the longitudinal data which we have tracing academic 
growth during the first 2 years of school supports the 
findings of Coleman and others indicating that children living 
in poverty areas of the city achieve more optimally in classes 
with mixed enrollments. These results suggest that the differ- 
ence in attainments appears gradually, and is quite evident in 
the reading area by the end of first grade. 

None of tTiese longitudinal studies is conclusive. Integration plans 
have not in operation long enough for conclusive results. But the 
results d i,^^i)OTt the Coleman findings. 

We are also aware of several studies showing little academic benefit 
from integration. Some of these studies appear to have concentrated 
on the impact of integration on academic achievement at the high 
school level, while immediate achievement gains appear most likSy 
when intejD^ration begins in the elementary years. Other studies appear 
not to distinguish between purely racial desegregation and integration 
which is economic as well as racial. In most, no effort is made to deter- 
mine whether schools provide friendly and hospitable environments 
based on mutual respect, or to measure the impact of remedial 
programs. 

The committee is not in a position to reconcile each conflicting re- 
search study. But we do find that the evidence, taken as a whole, 
strongly supports the value of integrated education, sensitively con- 
ducted, in improving academic achievement of disadvantaged childreh, 
and in increasing mutual understanding among students from all 
backgrounds. 

This conclusion is supported by the experience of growing numbers 
of educators from throughout the Nation. 

Hoke County is a small niral community of 18,000 in eastern North 
Carolina. Its schools serve 4,850 children :*50 percent black, 35 percent 
white, and 15 percent Lunibee Indian. Hoke County had a triple school 
system— separate schools and classes for each group — and a triple 
transportation system. 

In 1068 and 1969, the county efimiiiated its triple system and estab- 
lished a unitary svstem under which each school reflected the county- 
wide population distribution. 

Donald Abemothy, Hoke County's school superintendent, described 
the results : 

You would see them standing around in clusters on the 
campus. This was at first. Now you see very little of this. TTie 
children have learned to get along with each other. They re- 
spect one another. They vote for each other in elections . . . 
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The Harrisburp, Pa., school system, serving over 12,000 students, 
nearly 58 percent of whom are from minority groups, was completely 
desegregated in the Fall of 1971 under the requirement of State law. 
Superintendent David H. Porter testified : 

You had to witness firsthand the fact that 2 years ago stu- 
dents and teachers were merely accepting a certain methodi- 
cal dullness about education. Students went to school not 
really to learn and teachers not really to teach. It was merely a 
place you were supposed to be for 5 days a week . . . 

We probably would not have admitted to any failure because 
we probably would not have recognized it. 

It's strange the way a school system can die before your 
very eyes as ^ou mistake the death rattle for the sound of 
children learning. The cycle had to be broken . . . 

The mandate from the State Human Relations Commission 
to eliminate de facto segregation, though castigated by many, 
may well have been precisely the right thing at the right 
time. Not only did it wake us up to our responsibilities in race 
relations but it made us aware of the educational and ad- 
ministrative flaws that were permeating our entire system. 

.The change has lieen dramatic. Walk into an early child- 
hood center or an elementary school and look at the faces, 
hear the sounds, watch the kids at work and play. You can't 
show it on paper yet, but down inside you know it's working. 

Dr. E. Ray Berry, superintendent of the desegregated Riverside, 
Calif., system testified: 

I see desegregation as an important element. I think it is 
quite possible to adequately educate minority children in a 
segregated situation academically; there are fine ways to turn 
them on, tuke the lid off, create the attitude about education; 
but I really believe it is far easier in an integrated situation, 
and ultimately I think it is the only answer in terms of if we 
really believe in an integrated society. I don't see any other 
way to do it. 

He presented the results of a survey of parents : 

Over 80 percent of the parents believed that the quality of 
education was as good or better in integrated schools than be- 
fore integration. 

Approximately 90 percent of the parents said that their chil- 
dren liked school and s^^ldom or never wished to go to another 
school. 

After 3 years of integration, over 90 percent of the parents 
were opposed to the idea of separate schools. The responses 
were not significantly different when the three ethnic groups 
TOre compared with each other. 

Dr. Elbert Brooks, superintendent in Nashville, Tenn., where there 
is orgimized opposition to court-ordered desegregation testified : 
I cannot accept the argument which many give tliat we are 
ruining our school system by integration. I think that there 
are many factors in favor from an educational standpoint and 
from a social standpoint of integrating schools. 
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And a recent study conducted by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights gives every cause for optimism. The Commission staflf conducted 
intensive on-site visits to five school districts recently desegregated in 
order to comply with constitutional requirements for eliminution of 
discrimination — Tampa, Fla.; Pasadena, Calif.; Pontiac, Mich.; 
Winston-Salem and Charlotte, N.C. As the former Commission Chair- 
man, Dr. Theodore Hesburgh, testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee: 

What the staff members found stands in stark contrast to 
the newspaper headlines and the television newscasts. Despite 
some opposition to desegregation, they did not find parents 
blocking the school entrances, teachers resigning in droves, or 
pupils engaged in continuous disordei-s. On the contrary, the 
staff foimd schools being conducted in an atmosphere or rela- 
tive peace, harmony and efficiency, in an atmosphere consist- 
ent with the Nation's ideals. 

And a recent survey conducted by the Resource Management Cor- 
poration for the Office of Education confirms these expectations. The 
study, of 870 schools in desegregating districts which received assist- 
ance under the Emergency School Assistance Program for the 1970- 
71 school year, found : 

• Forty-one percent of students attending desegregated schools for 
the first time reported changes for the better on "going to school 
with students of another race," while only 5 percent reported 
changes for the worse. 

• Eighty percent of students interviewed agreed that "students are 
cooperating more and more as the year goes on." 

• While 33 percent of black students and 23 l)ercent of white stu- 
dents said they would n:ther go to another school if they could, 
only 6 percent reported tley did "not like it here" and 80 percent 
reported learning more in school than the pre\nous year. 

• A substantial majority of teachers and principals reported im- 
provement in interracial relationships among students, and only 
2 percent reported worsening relationships. 

The repoit concludes : 

There is stmng evidence that the racial climate improved 
during the 1970-71 school year in many respects and rarely 
worsened. 

Clearly, there are many educationally disadvantaged children in our 
great urban ghettos who cannot be given the opportunity to attend 
economically and racially integrated schools, despite our best efforts. 

We must increase our efforts to i)rovide effective compensatory edu- 
cation services for all educational^v disadvantaged students. However, 
the evidence appears to be that a dollar spent on compensatory educa- 
tion is far more likely to produce results in a quality integrated set- 
ting. A case in point is provided by the California study, conducted by 
Dr. Herbert Kiesling for the Rana Corporation and cited as evidence 
for the success of compensatory efforts in the Presidential message of 
Murch 17, 1972, submitting the Student Transportation Moratorium 
Act and Equal Educational Opportunities Act to Congress. Wliile the 
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study did show dramatic improvement from specialized reading pro- 
grams in projects costing in excess of $250 per pupil, the successful 
schools did not have majority-disadvantaged student bodies. 

We find that if racial-socioeconomic integration is combined with 
major efforts to strengthen curricula, improve teaching methods, sub- 
stantially reduce class size and encourage the meaningful involve- 
ment of parents and community members, school integration can be the 
basis for impressive improvement in the educational achievement of 
minority-group and low-income students, and can immeasurably enrich 
the capacity of all students for life in a complex and multiracial 
society. 

We are joined in our conclusions bv the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Council of Cliief State School Officers, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the 1072 Report of the President's Commission on 
School Finance, the AVhite House Conference on Cliildren, and by the 
National Advisory Committee on the Education of Disadvantage 
Children, which found in its latest report that : "Desegregation is the 
form of comj^ensatory education." Our conclusion is also bolstered 
by a memorandum submitted by HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson 
in support of the proposed "Equal Educational Opportunities Act." 
The memorandum states: 

We know that children learn less effectively when there is a 
great degree of economic or racial isolation. 

We find that integrated schools can provide better educational op- 
portunities for all children. But desegregating a school— simply "mix- 
ing bodies" — does not insure the benefits of integrated education. "De- 
segregated" schools in which minority-group students are treated as 
^cond-class citizens," or in which a few students from relatively ad- 
vantaged backgrounds are overwhelmed by a majority of students from 
the poorest and most deprived backgrounds, can become a nightmare. 

Dr. Thomas Pettigrew, a social psychologist specializing in the sub- 
iect of school desegregation, succinctly stated the distinction between a 
"desegregated" and an "integrated" school when he testified: 

... an integrated school refers to an interracial facility 
which boasts a cl'mate of interracial acceptance. 

Our 2% years of study have convinced us that there are six basic ele- 
ments in successful school integration, whether integration takes place 
under court order or voluntarily, whether districtwide or in a single 
school— and that these elements must be supported by human and 
financial resources. 

Commumty Part{cipatior)^The first and essential element is com- 
munity participation. School officials must make every effort to involve 
a broad cross section of the community in planning for integration — 
not just those who agree that integration is desirable, but those who are 
"neutral" and those who disagree as well. 

Involving the total community in planning for integration is not 
an easy task for school officials, and it may appear to be an inefficient 
approach to dexjisionmaking. But the effort is worthwhile. By assuring 
that all segments of the community are fully involved in the develop- 
ment of the plan, resistance can be minimized and public support, 
which is essential to the success of any integration program, can be 
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significantly increased. And the plan itself may be made more respon- 
sive to the community's needs. 

Socweciyrmriic Diversity— It seems clear from the available research 
that increased academic performance for disadvantaged children can- 
not be expected to flow from racial or ethnic desegregation alone. The 
key element m increasing academic performance of low-income chil- 
dren, whether or not they are from minority groups, appears to be 
socioeconomic integration. In addition, parents of more advantaged 
children arc justifiably concerned over possible assignment of their 
children to schools with majority-disadvantaged student bodies. 

We believe that, wherever possible, students should be assigned, for 
purposes of desegregation, to stable schools containing a majority of 
educationally advantaged children, in order to achieve the most hope- 
ful kind of integration. 

It is one of the great tragedies of the last 8 years that the importance 
of assuring that school integration takes place along economic, as 
well as racial and ethnic lines, has received little attention from local 
school officials implementing integration plans and the Office of 
Education in rendering technical assistance. We are not sug'^esting 
one-way" integration. We are suggesting that newly integrated 
schools should not ordinarily contain a majority of disadvantaged 
students. Where both racial and socioeconomic integration are 
achieved, integrated schools have the best chance to succeed, educa- 
tionally and socially, for all their students. 

Importance of Early Integratton—AvMBbh research indicates that 
immediate benefits in terms of academic achievement are far more 
likely when integration takes place during the early vears; the earlier 
integration takes place, the greater the gain that can'be expected. And 
the potential for racial strain in high school is greatest when children 
have been segregated in earlier years. 

We note that the "Equal Educational Opportunities Act" proposed 
by the Administration last July, and now before committees of 
the House and Senate, would effectively eliminate elementary schools 
from many desegregation plans by prohibiting the requirement of 
transportation below the elementary school level. This provision ap- 
pears to run contrary to much that is known about constructive ap- 
proaches to school integration. 

Integrated Olassrooms— The benefits of integrated education will be 
lost if classroom segregation takes place within supposedly integrated 
schools. No absolute rule is possible. Some courses, even in elementaiy 
grades, may require part-time grouping for effective instruction. But 
so-called ^tracking," or grouping children on the basis of achievement 
test scores, must be held to a minimum; and individualized instruction 
should be used wherever possible to permit the education of children 
from various achievement levels within a single classroom. 

rhe Language MiiioritiesStwdcnts of Mexican American* Indian. 
Puerto Rican, Poituguese and Oriental backgrounds and other chil- 
dren from families with strong commitment to ethnic heritage and 
language, require unique attention during the desegregation process. 

But integrated education can be of special importance to language- 
minority children. As HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson told the 
committee: 
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... the maintenance of ethnic isolation ci'eates for the 
Spanish-speaking or Indian language-speaking; child the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of depriving him of the most impor- 
tant resource of English lan^age skill development — regular 
interaction and communication with English-speaking 
children. 

While school integration is as socially and educationally advan- 
tageous for language-minority children as it is for other children, 
great care must be taken to assure that integration does not deprive 
these children of access to bilingual and bicuKural programs designed 
to make them fluent in both English and the language spoken at home, 
and fully aware of their own cultural heritage. And every effort should 
be made to use these children as resources for the development of 
lanfi:uage skills and cultural knowledge in nonlanguage minority 
children. 

Mutual Understanding and Respect — The most important aspect of 
a successfully integrated school is a warm and supportive environment 
for children from all racial and economic backgrounds, based upon 
mutual respect and acceptance among students and faculty. 

These human qualities cannot be produced by a formula. But their 
development can be strongly assisted. In-service faculty training de- 
signed to encourage sensitivity to the needs of children from varying 
backgrounds should be provided on a continuing basis. Where possible, 
student-teacher ratios should be reduced, by employing additional pro- 
fessional staff, and by use of paraprofessional and volimteer aides. And 
curriculum and course content should be reviewed and revised to assure 
; accurate treatment of racial and national origin minorities, and that 

materials and course content are relevant and not offensive to all 
children who study them. 

2. LEOmMATE COXCERNS 

The intense debate over the issues of "busing" and "racial balance" 
has tragically blinded many to the legitimate concerns of parents from 
* all racial and economic backgrounds. 

Often parents are understandably concerned that desegregation may 
; result in transfer of their children from schools with middle-class 

J student bodies and highly motivated teachers to schools with educa- 

tionally disadvantaced student bodies, where teacher motivation and 
\ academic opportunities may be decidedly inferior. At the same time, 

[ the evidence strongly indicates that integration is most likely to 

J produce achievement gains for educationally disadvantaged students 

: wlien schools contain a majority of more advantaged students. 

Integrated schools with stable, majority-advantaered student bodies 
: promise the greatest benefit to disadvantaged children; and they 

respond tx> the most pi^essiner concerns of manv parents of more advan- 
; taged children. Integration plans should reflect this principle to the 

» fullest possible extent; and yet, the vital importance of socioeconomic 

considerations to successful school integration has largely escaped 
attention. 

Minority-group teachers and community leaders often fear that 
desegregation may lead to further discrimination even more damaging 
than that involved in segregation itself. In too many instances these 
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fears have been borne out An on-site survey of 295 districts conducted 
by six civil rights groups in the Fall of 1970 with the help of roughly 
100 volunteer lawyers foimd widespread cases of discriminatory 
l>oHcie5 and practices. HEW repoHs demotion or dismissal of over 
4,000 black teachers and administrators in only five States during the 
1971-72 school year. And yet, promi)t and effective law enfoncement 
can deter much of this "second generation" discrimination and avoid 
the need for a decade of private litigation and local struggle, which 
will take its toll on the educations of countless cliildren- Also largely 
overlooked by public discussion has been the need for early integration. 

Finally, the public debate has too often ignored the evidence that 
integrated education, sensitively conducted, is valuable for all children 
concerned. And yet, the great majority of educators and agencies con- 
cerned with educational policymaking agree that quality integrated 
education — in schools winch are economically, as well as racially in- 
tegrated, where resources are available for compensatory education 
and for special services, such as individualized instruction, to meet the 
educational needs of all students and, most important, where there is a 
warm attitude of human acceptance on the part of parents and school 

Sersonnel — is among the most ho^ful strate^es for the education of 
isadvantaged chiloren, and that its benefits extend to children of the 
more affluent as well. 
Perhaps President Nixon said it most clearly : 

We all know that desegregation is vital to quality educa- 
tion — not only from the standpoint of raising the achieve- 
ment levels of the disadvantaged, but also from the 
standpoint of helping all children achieve a broad-based 
human understandnigthnt is increasingly essential in today's 
world. 

METROPOUT.VX APl'UOACHES 

Residential segregation is a fact of American life* And as a result of 
residential patterns existing with remarkable similarity throughout 
the United States, .segregated schools are also a fact of life in this 
countrv. Over 80 i)ercent of all black metropolitan i-esidents live in 
central cities, while more than 60 percent of white metropolitan resi- 
dents live in suburbs. 

Of minority-group students, 62.4 percent outside the South attend 
centercity school districts in which a majority of students are from 
minority groups.* 

And, many low-income white families^like minority-group fami- 
lies—are condemned to certain sections of a metroiM>litan area, where 
their children often attend economically segregated schools. 

As Dr. Thomas Pettigrew testified before the Senate Piducatiou 
Subcommittee: 

Even if we did not have school segregation within districts, 
we would still face a national problem of segregation across 
districts. 

I^w-income Americans — both minority grouj) and nonminority 
group — who find thejnselves restricted to the innercity, have seen jobs 
disappear. Nationally over the last two decades, 80 percent of the 
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new jobs created in large metropolitan areas have been located in the 
suburbs. 

But the heaviest toll of this closed society falls on children. Under- 
funded and inadequate schools attended by low*income children are 
too often educational graveyards. Many of their students are dam- 
aged by poor housing, malnutrition, inadequate intellectual stimula- 
tion in preschool years, by lack of preventive and diagnostic medical 
(mre. Their lives must be lived in an environment of social failure* 
And schools do little to overcome the handicaps with which these 
students enter. 

Public schook aione may be unable to reverse the effect of educa- 
tional deprivation in preschool years and the ongoing effects of con- 



must be made a\^ilable in preschool years to enable low-income fami- 
lies to place their children on a more competitive footing with the 
children of the more affluent Clearly more effective forms of compen- 
satory education must be found to help ghetto schools do a better job 
of preparing their students for successful lives. Programs of integra- 
tion within centercity school systems and voluntary cooperation be- 
tween urban and suburban school districts can make the educational 
benefits of integrated education immediately available to many ghetto 



But none of these approaches is a panacea. The roots of the social 
and economic tensions which threaten to divide the Nation— and of 
much educational deprivation— lie in the extreme racial and economic 
segregation of our urban areas. Only by making real choice avail- 
able—choice for low-income families to live near suburban employ- 
ment and integrated suburban schools, choice for middle-income 
families to live near centercity jobs and send their children to int>e- 
grated schools as good as those in the suburbs-K:an we defeat the 
destructive economic and educational impact of the ghetto. 

The rigid economic and racial stratification of our urban areas did 
not take place by chance. Too often it has been encouraged by govern- 
mental action on the State, local and Federal levels. 

In his testimony before the committee, HIT!) Secretary Romney 
explained that the cause lies in "our country^s tormented 'histon^ of 
mce relations.'' 

Throughout most of that history the dominant majority 
supported or condoned social and institutional separation of 
the races. This attitude became fixed in public law and public • 
policy at every level of government and every branch of gov- 
ernment, and thus it was adopted as a matter of course by the 
Federal Go\'emment when it entered the housing field in the 
1930s. It continued after World War II. 

There can be no sweeping generalizations about the legal impact of 
the wide variety of governmental policies inhibiting the elimination 
of residential segregation. Individual actions by local authorities have 
been found violative of 14th Amendment protectiom-i against racial 
and ethnic discrimination. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court recently implied that at least 
some limitations may be constitutionally imposed to exclude families 
on the basis of low income, where racial motivation cannot be proved. 
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which yxoxild l>c prohibited if the motivation were shown to be racial 
rather than economic. James v. VaJticrra^ 402 U.S. 137 (1971). 

The law in this area is still in a state of flux; and it may be several 
years before a clear-cut lewl pattern emerges. 

llie cvtent to which Federal courts may be prepared to require 
metropolitan coot>eration for school desegregation, based on evidence 
of discriminatory actions by State and local authorities to encourage 
both residential and school segregation within metropolitan areas, is 
also unclear.^ There are two cases which currently raise tliis issue : 
Bradley v. Richmond^ involving school districts in tnc Richmond, Va., 
metropolitan area; and, Bradley w Millikcn^ involving the Detroit, 
Mich., metropolitan area. Neither of these cases has yet been finally 
decided. 

The future of these housing and school desegregation decisions and 
the fegal theories on which they rest camiot be predicted with 
confidence. Vf\\vX can be predictcu is that courts are not the branch 
of government l)est equipj)cd to deal with the extremely complex issues 
involved in breaking down racial and economic barriers witliin metro- 
politan areas, in ways t)*a do justice to the legitimate concerns of all 
involved. A court cannot offer subsidies to comt)ensate suburban com- 
munities for increased costs — including educational costs — of sending 
low-income families, or provide assistance to replace revenues lost 
through location of tax-free public housing units. A court is ill 
equipped to require that low-income housing "scatter-site," rather 
than in huge apartment projects, or to implement the metropolitan 
planning needed to prevent some suburban comnuinities from being 
swamped by low-income housing while others are untouched. But, if 
public officials at the local. Federal and State levels refuse to act, the 
courts will bo left to their own, andYcry limited, devices. 

4. EXC0t?RA0IK0 INTEORATION OF MKTROl>OUTAK SCHOOLS 

In many metropolitan areas, where centercity school districtscontain 
concentrations or minority group and educationally disadvanta^d 
children, the most promising approach to successful school integration 
would appear to be through cooperative, voluntary arrangements 
l)etween city and suburl>an school systems. 

Successful interdistrict integration programs involving attendance 
of centercity children in suburban schools have been implemented 
through cooperation of 30 school syi^ms in the Boston, Mass*, area 
(METCO), 5 school systems in Rochester, N.Y., and 14 Con- 
necticut school districts (Project Ccmcem) — including all the major 
cities in the State. However, these programs are limited in scope — in- 
volving fewer than 4.000 minority-group children—due in large part to 
an absence of adequate financing. 

Other interdistrict approaches have been based on the concept of the 
"magnet school" — a ghetto school desicmed to attract advantaged 
students through an innovative educational program. Although a 
number of efforts to establish "macmet .cchools** have failed^ the Trotter 
School in Boston and the World of Innniry Scliool in Rochester both 
have waiting lists of children from throughout their metropolitan 
areas. 

With recent adoption of the Emergency School Aid Act, adequate 
financing will be available, for the first time, to support existing pro- 



grams— including cost of services to improve educational quality for 
all children withm integrated classrooms — and to support voluntary 
adoption of similar programs by other communities. The committee 
hop«s that the availability of Federal financial assistance vfill encour- 
age more voluntary cooperative efforts* 

In addition, we believe that api)ro|)riate committees of the Senate 
and the House should consider special mcentives and priority in the aU 
location of Federal assistance for education to support school districts 
in metropolitan areas which voluntarily achieve oroad-based involve- 
ment in planning and implementation of cooperative sdiool integration 
efforts. 

s. raoviDiKo ciioice ik iiousino 

There can be no doubt that, in most areas of the country, therf^ is sub- 
stantial local resistance to low- and moderate-income housing and to 
the elimination of residential segregation. 

And there arc often sound and legitimate reasons for suburban op- 
position to certain forms of low*- and moderate-income housing— con- 
cerns which can be met. 

Some communities which ha\*e responsibly opened their doors to 
federally subsidized housing have found that-^precisely because their 
are so few communities willini; to do so— they are soon over))urdoned. 

Tlxt construction of federally subsidized public housing takes hmd 
off the tax rolls, imposing a double burden on residential communities. 
Not only are children added to their school populations with special 
educational needs, but the tax base which must support those needs is 
depleted at the same time. Also low- and moderate-income housing 
may create increased demands for public health, transportation, wel- 
fare, law enforcement and other municipal services in addition to edu- 
cation. 

HUD has taken an important step in the right direction through its 
new emphasis on scatter-site housing and small cluster developments 
in its regulations on "Projects Selection Criteria,** which became effec- 
tive on February 7, 1072. 

Under the new regulation, Federal support will be denied to pro- 
posals for subsidized housing which threaten to "tip** already inte- 
grated residential areas. In addition, subsidized housing located in 
existing areas of minority concentration will be supported only under 
a State or local development plan which provides comparable oppor- 
tunities to minority families in integrated areas, or where housing 
needs cannot otherwise be met 

However, the new regulations cannot be completelv effective while 
their scope is limited to concern for the impact of FcNieral housing 
programs on segregation by race and national origin. The regulations 
should 1)6 broadened to reach the real problem, which is to provide 
wider choice in housing for all low-income families^ while guarantee- 
ing communities which accept federally assisted housing that they 
will not be overburdened. 

And the Federal Government must seek to eliminate the financial 
burden on communities caused by low and moderate income housing. 

Chapter 2 Section 6(d) (1) of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1972, passed by the Senate on March 2, 1972, would eventually 
require all public liousing projects to pay full real estate taxes. This 
provision would meet part of the local objections to public housing, by 
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ciidini; dcnletioii of available local tax revenues; and the committee 
urircs its adoption i)y tiic Conf^^rcss. 

But we must also deal witli tlie increased burdens placed on munici- 
pal services by both low- and moderate-income housing. 

Education is, by far, the local service most directly affected by the 
addition of low- and moderate-income housing. And the Congress has 
already ac^ed to provide such a pro^m of educational subsidies. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1969, signed 
into law in April 1970, added a new ^Clause (c)^^ to the existing pro- 
man of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas (the so-called 
^^Inmact Aid" Program) authorizing a Federal payment to compen- 
sate local school districts for serving students from tax-free federally 
assisted public housing— in mucli the same way that school districts 
are compensated for serx'ing children who livo. on military bascs« 
Indian mservatioius, and other tax-exempt federallv owned proiK*rty. 
Unfortunately, this provision has not bee^i funded. Full funding of 
the ^^Clause (e)" program is an absolutely essi^ntial iirst step to>vard 
a rational housing policy ; past failures to make funds avauablo are 
inexcusable. We nmst bc^gin by fully funding this program, and then 
expand the concept to other t^pes of federally 8ul)Sidized housing, 
and other nunucipal services in addition to education. 

President Nixon^s Task Force on Urban Renewal approved this 
tyi)e of incentive to local communities, urging: 

... that additional legislation be requested to provide spe* 
cial Federal aid to help suburban conununities meet the 
increased costs of education, public health* transi>oitation, 
and other municipal services that result directly from ex* 
panding the supply of low- and mocIerate-incomcMiotising in 
the community. 

Far more attention must- be paid to the design of low- and moderate- 
income housing, to a.ssure that it is consistent and compatible with 
surrounding residential areas and to avoid large low-inoome housing 
units whicli become "mini-gliettos^ 

As Antbony Downs ol)served, Federal policy should encourage the 
^Mocation oi many new low and moderate income housing units in 
suburban areas both in relatively small clusters and in individual 
scatteration in middle-income neigliborhoods." 

HUI)*s recentljr adopted "Project Selection Criteria" require all 
proposals for subsidized housing to meet the objective of providing "an 
attractive and well-planned physical environment." If properly im- 
plemented these regulatioiis could ensure that there will be no more 
larirc, insUtutioimlized public housing projects which simply export 
a slice of urban po\*erty to the suburbs. 

Present law prmits Federal support for scatter-site housing and 
small nuiltifamily units. Rut there is now only 1imite<l authority for 
a third approach : Making individual housing allowances to enable 
recipients to obtain existing rental housing. 

The Housing and Urban Dex-elopment Act of 1970 authorized the 
Secretary of HUD to conduct research prograuis to demonstrate the 
feasibility of providing low-income fomilies with housing allowances 
to assist them in obtaining existing standard rental housing of their 
choice. 
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This program sliould be continued — witli tlie aim of adopting new 
le^slation extending rent subsidies and public housing rent allowances 
to individual households. 

Tlie immediate costs for soatter*site housing, small multifitmily 
units and housing allowances uwy be higher than for tlie construction 
of conventional public housing units, iiut the :sociaI benefits, in terms 
of school integration, reduced crime, increased access to jobs and more 
hopeful environment can more tlian comi>ensate for tliese increased 
costs. 

The legitimate concerns of suburban and other middle-inowie com- 
munities— to avoid a deluge of low- and moderate-income housing, 
to avoid severe financial hanisliip, to preserve the cliaracter and 
appearance of their comuiuuitie^must be met* But at the same time, 
more affluent conmiunities sliould be encouraged to accept some Fed- 
erally assisted housing, to permit a degree of clioice, and access to 
suburban jobs, to families now confined to the city, and to halt tlie 
increasing metropolitan segregation by race and Income which 
threatens to divide the Nation into hostile camps. 

The Civil Bights Commission i>oints out tliat HUD can, and sliould, 
take a more active role in encouraging rational site selection for 
fcderallv assisted housing. We join the commission in suggi^ing 
tJiat Hul): 

. * . affirmatively seek out applications from builders and 
si)onsors for housing located so as to contribute to the licaitliy 
gro%vtli of the entire metropolitan area [and] provide assist- 
ance to them to abjure tliat tliey are able to build on desirable 
sites. 

'Vyiierc zoning laws or other local ordinances discriminate against 
racial or national origin niinoritie?, the cmnmittee believes that HUD 
is legally obligated to take enfosxjement action under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1064 and die Fair Housing Act of 1908. 

A recent statement on equal housing opportunity by tiie lieadership 
Conference on Cinl Rif^hts and nine other national public interest 
or;p[anizations aptly describes the need for adequate law enforcement in 
this field: 

The continuation of . . . Federal assistance unaccom- 
nanied by civil rights standards subverts our ;najor national 
housing goal— to provide a decent home in a suitable living 
environment for all American citizens. 

And the Federal Government is directly responsible for its own 
facilities location policies. 

The U.S. Government employs over 6 million men and women ; and 
increasingly Federal facilities— like many businesses — are moving 
from the central cities. In the Washington, D.C, area alone, for exam- 
ple, many Government agencies— including the Geological Survey, the 
National Bureau of Standards, die U.S. Public Healtli Service, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission— Iiave recentiv moved or plan to move 
to the suburbs. Although it has great potential leverage on IocaI com- 
munities because of the economic benefits flowing from location of 
Federal facilities, the Federal Government in relocating its facilities 
has made little or no eiFort on their part to insure that its low- and 
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moderate-income employees can find accessible housinj;^ nearby. In fact, 
Federal moves into the suburbs often result in tlie loss of jobs to low- 
and moderate-income employees who can no longer reach their place 
of employment. 

On June 14* 1971, tlie Department, of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and tlie General Services Administration joined in a memoran- 
dum of understanding to help insure adequate housing near new Fed- 
eral installations. Under this agreement HUD will advise 6SA as to 
the availability of low- and mo<Icratc-income housing near a projected 
Government facility. If GSA must locate in an area where no such 
housing is a\'ailable, HUD and GSA will join in a plan to provide such 
housing within 6 montjis after tlie facility is to be occupied. This new 
policy IS an important step forward. 
Howe\"cr, as Senator Ribicofif noted: 

It is still possible nnder the agreement to locate a fecilHy 
well aw^ f rom any housing. If a community has zoned out 
the possioilitv of low- and moderate-income housinj^, there is 
little HUD and GSA can do to provide it. 

It is clear that the Federal Government has complete discretion in 
deciding where to locate its facilities. We believe that assurance of 
decent housing for low- and modenite-income employees .should be 
obtained before final decision to locate a facility is reachf^l. 

6. TOWARD A MORK roMPREIIEXSIVE ArPROACTI 

As suggested earlier* HUD regidations nnder existing authority can 
go far toward meeting the concerns of many communities that lower- 
ing barriers to low- and moderate-income housing may result in an 
avalanche. And HIT!) can do more nnder existing authority to cnconr- 
a/re and support sensible site selection. But unless suburban communi- 
ties agree to remove barriers to sul>sidized housing, the major bunlen 
will continue to fall on central cities^ and racial and econcmiic division 
will continue to grow. 

A most promising approach has l)een adopted by the ^(iami Valley 
Kegional Planning Association. The association, which represents the 
communities of the Dayton, Ohio, metropolitan area is implementing 
a unique plan designed to disperse the anticipated need for low- and 
moderate-income housing throughout the fivc-coimtv Dayton metro- 
politan area. 

'file basic premise of this plan, adopted unanimously by the member 
governments of the Planning Association in SeptemWr lOTO, is that 
every commnnity in a metropolitan area will accept its "fair share*' of 
the low- and moderate-income housing, required to meet the needs 
of the area's residents. 

Although the "fair share*' is a froaU it is also a ceiling — no commn- 
inty will receive low- or moderate-income housinsr in excess of its "fair 
share.*' As Mr. Dale Bertsch of the association testified : 

One of the major complaints which is heard by elected 
officials across our region, when they beirin to advocate low 
and moderate income housinir within their communities* is 
that certain communities within the suhurl>s are going to be- 
come the pressure relief valve for the central citv. Tlierefore, 
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it is anticipated, and we have used — the commission has 
iised — the goal also as a shutofF valve for low and moderate 
income housing construction in the suburbs. 

We do not pretend to have a detailed or final answer to the increas- 
ing educational, social and economic segregation of our metropolitan 
areas* But we do find that intense metropolitan segregation increas- 
ingly threatens the American commitment to equal opportunity based 
on individual meritv We believe that relevant committees of the House 
and Senate should consider legislation to support voluntary adoption 
of the ^^fair share*' approach to allocation of federally subsidized hous- 
ing in other metropolitan areas, and we believe that metropolitan 

[>lans should be encouraged to address the need to provide increased 
lousing opportunities for middle-inccnne families within central cities, 
as well as the need to provide housing (^portunities for low-income 
families outside the central city* 

D. Becommendations 

1. FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 

The committee's fundamental and most basic recommendation is 
that the Congress and the Executive Branch unite in a national policy 
which siipports the Constitution, rec/r^nizes the potential benefits of 
quality integrated education, and is committed to helping local com- 
munities assure that desegregation — whether voluntarj' or under legal 
requirement — is responsive to the legitimate concerns of parents and 
students from all backgrounds. 

Tlie focus of national debate on the misleading issues of "mar Ive 
busing^ and "racial balance** has contributed to deteriorating public 
confidence in the justice of constitutional requirements, and in the 
essential fairness of our judicial system. Our national commitment 
to equality of educational opportunity is in jeopardy. 

At the same time, public discussion has largely ignored both the 
benefits of integrat^ education, and the legitimate concerns of par- 
ents — concern of minorit^'-group parents thiit their children ndt be 
subjected to unfair and discriminatory treatment within desegregated 
schools, concerns of all parents that descgre^tion improve and not 
impair their children's educational opportunities. 

The immediate losers have been the Nation's children. And the 
greatest losers are the 11 million children already attending 1,500 de- 
segregating school districts. Negative leadership discourages tlie 1ocj>1 
support necessary for successful school integration, and compounds 
the already difficult jobs of teachers and local school officials. 

We must imito in an effort, to make school desegregation work, or 
fail a fundamental test of our national character. As President Nixon 
said in his March 1970 message on school desegregation: 

Few issues facing us as a Nation are of such transcendent 
importance: important because of the vital role that our 
public schools play in the Nation's life and in its future; 
because the welfare of our children is at stake; and because it 
presents us a test of our capacity to live together in one Na- 
tion, in brotherhood and understanding. 
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2. REJECTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Wc recommend rejection of any proposal to amend the U.S. Con- 
stitution which would limit the existing authority of Federal courts 
to remedy racially discriminatory school segregation. 

3. REJECTION OF "StUDENT TRANSPORTATION MoR.\TORIUM Act" AND 

"Equal Educational OppoRTUNiTif:s Act" 

We recommend against adoption of the "Student Transportation 
Moratorium Act,'' and the "Equal Educational Opportunities Act" 
pro[)osed by the administration last Spring. 

The "Equal Educational Opportunities Act" attempts to place 
severe limits on the power of the courts to remedy officially imposed 
school segregation — by prohibiting requirement of any additional 
transportation at the elementary school level and by making trans- 
portation a remedy of "last resort" at the secondary level. 

The proposed Student Transjwrtation Moratorium Act would pro- 
hibit implementation of desegregation plans requiring any change in 
existing transportation patterns during a period designed for con- 
gressional action on the "Equal Educational Opportunities Act." The 
"Moratorium" would go so far as to proliibit adoption of plans trans- 
porting children shorter distances to achieve desegregation, und in 
many cases, would effectively require preservation of dual school 
systems intact during its life. 

We find that guidelines for student transportation developed by the 
Supreme Court in Sxcann v. Gharlotte-Mecklenhxirg^ and applied to 
administrative proceedings Amder the Civil Rights Act by the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1072, establish a sensible, enforceable and 
uniform standard for the use of transportation in eliminating the 
effects of racially discriminatoiy student assignment policies. Trans- 
portation will not required over times and distances which risk 
children-s health or impinge on their educations. If individual desegre- 
gation plans require unreasonable transportation, there are judicial 
remedies. 

We find both of these legislative proposals to l)e of highly doubt- 
ful constitutionality. But beyond their probable unconstitutionality, 
the "Equal Educational Opportunities Act" and the "Student Trans- 
iwrtation Moratorium Act" would severely restrict remedies for un- 
constitutional school segregation while compounding the legitimate 
concerns which lie behind much opposition to school desegregation. 

Without transportation, much unlowfiilly established segregation 
must be allo\ved to persist. Tlie desegregation w^hich does take place 
will often disproportionately involve nonminority-group stuaents 
from less affluent, blue-collar families whose homes ai^e adjacent to 
minority-group residential areas. Student bodies of desegreirated 
schools will more often Im predominantly minoritv group and pre- 
dominantly educationally disadvantaged — encouraging "white flight," 
jeopardizing the academic benefits of integration, provoking 
legitimate concern of parents of more advantaged students assicrned 
to these schools, and rendering the tasks of teachers and school officials 
far more difficult. Desegregation of elementary schools, where educa- 
tional benefits are greatest, will be highly restricted, while de- 
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segregation of junior and senior high schools can be expected to be far 
less successful if based upon extensive segregation in elementary 
schools. 

4. ENCOURAGING VOLUNTARY INTEGR.\TION 

The committee strongly recommends Federal incentives to encour- 
age voluntary scliool integration. We agree with the National Advisory 
Committee on the Education of Disadvantaged Children that "de- 
sejjregation is the best form of compensatory education." And properly 
conducted, it can better prepare all children for life in a multiracial 
society. 

The recently adopted $1 billion-a-year Emergency School Aid Act 
provides the necessary support for voluntary integration ; it is essential 
that the bill be fully nmded. 

A UNIFORM NATIONAL POLICY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 

In exercising their responsibilities under the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Departments of Justice and HEW must enforce constitu- 
tional 14th Amendment and Civil Rights Act guarantees against dis- 
crimination in public education on a uniform, national basis. If addi- 
tional funds are required, they should be requested. 

We note that the recently adopted Education Amendments of 1972 
authorize Federal district courts in their discretion to award the pay- 
ment of reasonable attorneys' fees and costs to successful plaintiffs m 
suits to enforce the 14th Amendment and the Civil Rights Act in the 
area of public education. We strongly believe that continued private 
litigation is an essential component of a successful national strate^. 
And we recommend that Federal assistance be made available, so that 
payment of attorneys' fees does not deplete education budgets. 

6. FULL FUNDING OF EMERGENCY SCHOOL AlD ACT 

On June 23, 1972, the President signed into law the Emergency 
School Aid Act, as part of the comprehensive Education Amendments 
of 1972. The Act, which replaces the temporary $75 million Emergency 
School Assistance Program established by special appnopriatjon in 
the Fall of 1970, authorizes an annual ^expenditure of $1 billion to 
support a broad ittn^ of programs and projects related to the achieve- 
ment of equal educational opportunities. 

Because this bipartisan legislation implements many of this com- 
mittee's basic recommendations, we are most disappointed that fund- 
ing was not requested in time for the beginning of the present school 
year. We are also gravely concerned by reports that — ^although $230 
million were appropriated by the Congress m October for the remain- 
der of this school year — administrative delays may prevent even con- 
tinued funding of programs which receive assistance for the first 
semester under the earlier Emergency School Assistance Program. 

We recommend: 

• Continued funding of programs and projects, for both school 
districts and nonprofit organizations, which received assistance 
for the first semester of this year through immediate additional 
appropriations for the original ES AP program. 
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• Full funding of the new Emergency School Aid Act for the 
1973-1974 school year. If the request is contained in the Presi- 
dent's January budget message, school districts will have ample 
time to prepare for the implementation of programs next Fall 
We note that the $1 billion authorized by the Act for the 1973-74 
school year is identical with the President's original request for 
the current 197^73 school year. 

7. FUXDINO FOR TRANSPORTATION 

We urge the Department of HEW to respect the clear mandate of 
the Congress, which defeated proposals to prohibit expenditure of 
Federal funds for desegregation-related transportation, by making 
funds under the new ESAA available, upon request of local officials, 
to support reasonable transportation. 

8. ACTION AGAINST DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT OF TE.\CHERS AND 

ADMINISTRATORS 

We recommend prompt and decisive action by the Departments of 
Justice and Healthy Education, and Welfare against discriminatory 
treatment of minority group teachers in recently desegregated school 
systems. 

0. ACTION AGAINST "SEC0ND-GENER.\TI0N" DISCRIOTNATION 

Similarly, prompt and effective actioiT must be taken to remedy dis- 
cnmmation against minority group children within "desegregated-' 
schools. 

We recommend prompt publication of a memorandum, promised 
to the committee in June of 1970, establishing Federal policy under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 wnth respect to "second- 
generation" discrimination. And we recommend that the Departments 
of HEW and Justice enter into cooperative arrangements which will 
assure compliance of school districts desegregating under court^ order 
as well as under Title VI plan— a policy which was promised to the 
committee in the Spring of 1970 and never implemented, 

10. DBNIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS TO "SEGREGATION ACADEMIES" 

The courts have held that so-called "segregation academies" — 
schools established for the purpose of circumventing public school 
desegregation— are legally prohibited from receiving tax-favored 
status as charitable organizations: Cfreen v. Coiinally^ aff'd 404 U.S. 
997 (1971). We urgo that finn steps, including site visits, be taken to 
enforce this legal mandate. 

11. ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

We recommend that desegregation plans avoid wherever possible 
the establishment of schools with majority-disadvantaged student 
bodies. 
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12. PARENT, 8TUDENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

We recommend that school offiicals make every effort to involve a 
broad cross section of the community in planning for integration, in- 
cluding students, teachers, parents, representatives of business and 
labor groups, and other interested community members. 

By assuring that all segments of the community are fully involved 
in the development of plans, resistance can be minimized, the public 
support which is essential to the success of any desegregation program 
can be substantially increased, and desegregation plans themselves 
can be made more resiK)nsive to community ne^s. 

13. INTEGRATED CLASSROOMS 

The committee recommends that schwl districts avoid classroom 
segregation alon^ racial, ethnic or socioeconomic lines within deseg- 
regated schools ^ynerever possible. Federal enforcement officials should 
take prompt action a^inst unconstitutional discriminatory prJtctices 
within "desegregated" schools. And, in administering tlie Emergency 
School Aid Act. the Office of Education should encourage applications 
which support classroom integration. 

14. MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND RESPECT 

To encourage the development of supportive classroom environ- 
ment, we recommend that implementation of plans for school integra- 
tion be accompanied by : 

• Integration of faculty and staff. 

• In-service faculty training on a continuing basis, to encourage 
sensitivity to the needs of children from varying backgrounds. 

• Reduction of student/adult ratios through employing additional 
professional and paraprofessional staff, and through use of volun- 
teer aides, to permit more individual attention to each child. 

• Review of course content and materials to assure accuracy, sensi- 
tivity, and relevance for all students. 

The committee notes that Federal financial assistance to support 
these activities will be available under the recently adopted Emergency 
School Aid Act. 

15. FAIR TREATMENT TOR LANGUAGE-MINORTrY CHILDREN 

Desegregation plans should include provisions for services to meet 
the needs of Mexican Americiins, Puerto Rican, Oriental, Portuguese, 
Indian and other children with special language-related educational 
needs. 

16. EARLY IXI^EORATION 

We ixicommend that local school officials, and the Office of Education 
in providuig technical assistance and administering the Emergency 
School Aid Act, bear in mind the cnicial importance of integration 
during the elementary grades. 
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17. MULTiniSTRICT SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

"We recommend Federal financial snpport for voluntary multi- 
district cooperative integration efforts. 

We also i-ecommend that appropriate committees of the Congress 
consider special incentives and priority allocation under general edu- 
cation programs to encourage voluntary metropolitan planning for 
school integration. 

3 8. THE EDrCATIOX VARK 

We reconiend Federal support foi* the construction of some model 
education parks, serving perhaps 12,000 to 20,000 students from kinder- 
garten through high school, on a campus \vhei*e space can be made 
available for location of junior college and postsecondary vocational 
facilities. To avoid the creation of an unwieldly and remote bureauc- 
racy, we recommend that parks be divided into "mini-schools" of 
fewer than 600 students. 

19. INTEGRATION OF NONPUBIJC SCHOOLS 

We note that Federal assistance is authorized under the Emergency 
School Aid Act for the purpose of encouraging and suppoiting school 
integmtion efforts by nonpublic schools, and urge that the Depaitment 
of HEW make use of this authonty. 

20. IIOUSIXO OPPORTUXITIES 

The committee i-ecommends an iictive role by the Depaiiment of 
Housing and Urban Development in encouraging rational site selec- 
tion for federally assisted housing — both to encourage development of 
low- and moderate-income housing opportunities outside areas of pres- 
ent concentration, and to assure that comnnmities which accept low- 
and moderate-income housing are not overburdened 

We recommend that the Departments of Justice and Housing and 
Urban Development exercise their responsibilities under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Fair Housing? Act of 1968 to take 
action against laws, other ordinances and practices which discnm- 
inatorily i*estrict housing opportunities on the basis of race or national 
origin. 

We recommend adoption, by Executive order, of Federal policy 
under which Federal agencies will obtain assurance of adequate hous- 
ing opportunities for low- and moderate-income employees as a pre- 
requisite to location or relocation of facilities. 

In the absence of adoption of such a policy* the committee recom- 
mends adoption of legislation similar to S. 128B, the Govemment Fa- 
cilities Ijooation Act, to accomplish these purposes. 

We i*ecommeud that relevant committees of the Senate and House 
consider legislation to establish incentives for voluntaiy adoption of 
metropolitan plans based on the "fair share** appioach to allocation of 
federally subsidized housing; such plans should be encouraged to 
address the needs for increased middle-income housing opportunities 
within central cities, as well as to provide housing opportunities for 
low-income families outside the central city. 
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Action to increase the opportunities of low-income families must be 
accompanied by action to protect the legitimate interests of suburban 
and other middle-income conmumities. 

We recommend vigorous application of the ^'Project Selection Cri- 
teria;' which became effective Febniary 1, 1972, to i)revent funding of 
subsidized liousing which thi-eatens to *'tip" already intcgrate<l residen- 
tial areas. We recommend immediate expansion of the scope of these 
regulations beyond their present concern with preventing resegrega- 
tion by race and national origin to a broader concern with pmventiiig 
concentration of low- and moderate-income housing, i*egaraless of the 
race or national origin of its occui)ants. 

We recommend immediate funding of "Clause (c)" of the "Impact 
Aid" progi-am undej P.L. 81-874— which has gone without funds smce 
its enactment in 197()— to compensate public schools for the extra costs 
of serving childi-en from public housing, and for the concurrent loss of 
public housing property from the tax rolls. 

We recxjinmend enactment of legislation to provide similar support 
for welfare, law enforcement, health and other additional costs, as 
recommended by the President's Task Force on Urban Renewal. 

We recommend payment of real estate taxes by federally subsidized 
public housing projects, as provided in Chapter 2 Section 6(d)(1) 
of the proposed Housing and Urban Development Act of 1972, which 
has i)a?sed the Senate and was pending in House Committee at the 
close of the 92d Congress. 

And, we recommend exploration of federally guaranteed insurance 
to protect home values in communities accepting federally subsidized 
low- and moderate-income housing. 

Tlie committee recommends that HUD require adequate attention 
to the design of low- and moderaterincome housing, to assure that hous- 
ing IS compatible with surrounding residential areas. To avoid large 
low-income honsing units which become "mini-ghettos," we recom- 
mend location of federally subsidized liousing in small clusters and 
on a scatter-sitc basis in middle-income neighborhoods, and we recom- 
mend continued experimentation with housing allowances, whicli 
enable recipients to obtain existing i-ental housing on the open market. 

E. The Education of Language Minorities 

1. FINDINGS 

The American child whose first language is other than English 
suffers a double disadvantage. Like the black child and poor white 
child he is probably isolated in a rural slum or urban ghetto com- 
munity where he was born and lives and goes to school. If he is poor, 
he probably attends a school with other poor children of the same 
racial or ethnic background. And often it is an older school with less 
qualified teachers and fewer resources. 

But when he arrives at school he faces a special disadvantage, for 
his language and culture are different and they arc often neither 
valued nor understood by those who teach him and run his school. 
Often his language is considered alien, his culture unimportant, and 
his manner unusual. He is probably told he must learn in English, a 
language which may be alien to him or at least is seldom spoken at 
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home. Reenters a new world where the values his parents taught him 
are now often i-ejected, tacitly if not explicitly. He may 1^ asked 
to cliange mto something different. He is sometimes even forbidden to 
speak his native language in school 

Unable to conform to his new world, the language-minority child 
IS often labeled and stamped as inferior. He is tested. But the test 
ho takes wa^ probably designed for middle-class f:nglish-speakinff 
. Anglo childmu If he fails or does poorly, he is then often tracked 
into a class with slow learners. He may then see himself as inferior. He 
soon learns that his heritage is not regarded by others as important, 
for there is little in his curriculum ov his textbooks about his heroes 
or the historj' of his people. His world at home is simply excluded from 
this >vorld at school 

This is the plight of hundreds of thousands of language-minority 
children--childi'en whose heritage in Spanish, Mexican, Pueito Rican, 
Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, f'ilipino, Korean, American Indian 
or whose forebears may be from any of a large number of other 
foreign lands. 

Unfortunately, all too often fluency in a foreign language is looked 
upon by public school systems as a handicap for the child who is 
deficient m his ability to communicate in English. While detailed 
surveys have not been . undei-taken for Innguage-minority groups, 
the U.S. Census Bureau estimates that of the 9.2 million Spanish- 
surnained Americans in the United States, only half usually speak 
English at home. In a survey conducted by tlie U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission in 1969 it was estimated that nearly half the Mexican- 
American firet gradei'S in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Texas are deficient in English when they arrive at school. 

Even ^I'eater proportions of American Indian children are deficient 
in English. In its report, "Indian Education: A National Tragedy— 
A National Challenge,'' the Special Subcommittee on Indian Educa- 
tion concluded that more than half our Indian youths between the 
ages of 6 and 18 use their native language at home and that two-thirds 
of Indian children entering BIA schools have little or no skill in 
English. 

The language-minority child not only arrives at school with this 
handicap, he is immediately subjected to practices and policies and 
sometimes even legal prohibitions which attemi)t to keej) liim from 
communicating in liis native lanjruige. In fact, until recently, many 
States had legal prohibitions forbidding teaching in public schools in 
any language other than English. 

But even in the absence of official State laws prohibiting foreigii 
languages in scliools there are still school districts which prohibit 
or discourage the speaking of foreign languages. 

These rules are enforced, often rigidly, through various forms of 
l)unishment : Detention after school hours, the payment of a few 
pennies in fines for each word of Spanish sj^okeiu susi)ension from 
school, and even, sometimes, corpoml punishment. 

The rejection of the minority child's languaire is also accompanied 
by the exclusion of his culture from the school curriculum. Most 
schools offer neither Spanish-surnamed, Indian, Oriental or other 
foreifrn language children an opportunity to learn about their heritage 
or folkloi*e. Their textbooks either ignore the history of their people 
or present a distorted picture based on false stereotypes. 
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^Vitiicsscs l)cf(>rc this and other committees described history- texts 
with degrading characterizations of Hispanic, Oriental and Ameriwin 
Jndian ixioples. Tliey also described school censorship practices which 
deprive lan{ri,age-niinority children of the opiwrtunity for exposnre 
to the conditions of their i>eople in America today. 

These are nmOng the nnequal practices to which the langiiage- 
ininonty child is subjected in school. But they are iKjrhaps only tho 
svini>toins of a more fundamental cause of educational inequality for 
the language-nimority child-H?xclusion from the process by which 
decisions are made about the education of minority-group and disad- 
vantaged children. For the language minorities and for other disad- 
vantaged groups most public school systems are a closed society. All 
too often educational decisions are made about disjidvantaged children 
without consultation with or explanation to those who are affected and 
111 some school districts school officials ai-e openly hostile to kniniaffe- 
minonty groups. 

It is clear from all the testimony we have heard— from the educa- 
toi^. students and other observei^ from both minority and non-minor- 
ity groups that unless ways can be found to involve minority groups 
m their own education and in their own schools, for them public edu- 
cation will remain imequal and their lives will remain a series of lost 
oppoi'tunities. 



2, RECOMMENDATIONS 



Oommunity Particfpatmi in Education— T]\q effective participation 
of language-minority groups, including parents* students and 
other community i^epresentatives is the cornerstone of any 
effoit to deal with the problems of language-minority chil- 
dren. We recommend that school systems take steps to (lirectly 
involve language-minority parents, students and other commu- 
nity residents in both the development and implementation of bi- 
lingual education programs and teaching materials. More than that, 
language luinorities must become involved in the educational process. 
Without their direct and active participation wo do not believe it 
likely that their language and culture will become an accepted, suc- 
cessful part of education. To assure the full participation of language 
minorities in bilingual education progmms we recommend that Title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act be amended 
to require the same conditions for eligibility. for funds as are now 
provided in the bilingual provisioiw of the Emergency School Aid Act 

1 ^^p- .T'M^^^ T'^^^ VII should be amended to require that before a 
school district is eligible to receive a grant it must establish a com- 
munity committee which will fully paiiicipate in both the development 
and implementation of the program to be fimded. Further. Title VII 
should be amended to assure that private, nonprofit organizations in 
cooperation with local school districts, as well as districts themselves, 
may receive grants to develop bilingual and bicultural education cur- 
ricula designed to develop reading, writing and speakiuff skills in both 
English and the family language of languagc-minoritv children, and 
to develop understanding of the history and cultural backgrounds of 
language-minority groups on the part of both language-minority and 
English-si)eaking children. 

To be eligible, the private nonprofit agency must establish a policy 
board which is representative of the community. 
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Under these provisions both the policy board of the private cur- 
riculiun development agency and school district community committee 
must be representative of parents, school officials, teachers and other 
citizens. At least half the members must be parents and at least half 
members of lan^age-minority ^eroups. 

We believe these provisions for private nonprofit organization cur- 
riculum development and for the establishment of community com- 
mittees are among the most constructive and promising provisions that 
the Congress has adopted in Federal education lepslation. 

Bilhigiwl Edufiatim Progmms — Neither the levels of participation 
nor the resources available for Title VII are adequate to meet the needs 
of this Nation^s language-minority students. 

In terms of the needs of language-minority children, Title VII has 
been starved for funds. In the firet year of the program^s operation, 
fiscal year 1969, Congress appropriated only $7.5 million despite an 
authorization of $30 million. During the past year, 1972, $35 million 
was appropriated out of an authorized $100 million, enough to 
serve only 109,000 children and, of these, an estimated 30 percent 
were not langua^-minority children. For the present year, congres- 
sional efforts to mcrcase Title VII funding to $60 million died w;^h 
the veto of the I^abor-HEW Appropriations Bill 

This compared with an HEw estimate that 5 million school-age 
children in the United States have at least some need for special lan- 
guage training. 

Moreover, the funds that have been spent have not been distributed 
equitably. Illinois, which has 75,000 Spanish-speaking schoolchildren 
(3.6 percent of the country's total) received only $220,000 of Htle 
VII funds during fiscal year 1971 (1 percent of the funds). Tins 
amounted to $2.90 for each Si)anish-si)eakin^r student. New York, with 
315,000 students, received $8,720,000 or $7.70 per Spanish-speaking 
student. The top 10 States, with neariy 700,000 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents received between $10.17 and $41.55 per student 

We recommend that future funds for new bilingual education proj- 
ects including those made available by the Emerjrencv School Aid Act 
be allocated to help equalize the previous inequitable distribution of 
funds. 

Together* Title VII of ESEA and the bilingual education programs 
of the Emergency School Aid Act are potentially the most promising 
pmgrams designed to meet the needs of language-minority students. 
We recommend the full funding to the maximum authorizied limit of 
both these programs. The Emergency School Aid Act bilinirual educa- 
tion i)ro^rams have not yet l)ecome operational. VThen they do, we 
recommend that Bilingual Education Act programs be administered 
in coordination with the new ESAA Program. 

At the end of 2 years, when the Emergency School Aid Act is sched- 
uled to expire, these programs should be merged under Title VII. 
During the 2-year ^riod we believe it is essential that HEW under- 
take a comprehensive evaluation of bilingual education Programs. 
The Office of Education has recentlv funded an evaluation stndv 
desifirned to determine which bilin^ial proorrams are most» effective. 
We hope that as a result of this stndv the Office of Education will be 
able to provide n set of models which have proved successful and which 
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can be replicated by school districts wishing to undertake bilingual 
education. 

At the end of this 2-year period and with the help of a comprehensive 
evaluation, the Confess ought then be in a position to transform Title 
VII into a nationwide bilingual education program which can help 
Knancially hard-pressed school districts throughout the United States 
meet the needs of those children from families and commimities where 
the dominant language is other than English, 

BilhiguaJ Educational Personnel— The effectiveness of any bilingual 
education effort depends largely on the availability of teachers, prin- 
cipals, counselors and otiier educational personnel who are capable of 
meeting the needs of langtmge-minority children. Only i f educators are 
sensitive to the needs of tliese children, understand and respect the 
language they speak and the culture and heritage of which they are 
proud will education be a successful experience for minority-group 
children whose first language is not English. 

There is presently a totallv inadefjnate supply of trained teachers 
and other school personnel who are either themselves members of lan- 
guage-minority groups or who are adequately trained to meet the need 
for oilingual eilucation. 

There are a number of reasons for this lack of adequate perscmnel for 
bilingual education. 

Fint^ the recruitment and training of bilingual teachers and admin- 
istrative personnel has been largely neglected by our public school 
systems and by teaclier education institutions. 

Second^ there has been neither an adequate commitment nor suf- 
ficient resources for the recruiting and training of bilingual teacher 
aides and paraprofessionals from minority groups* 

ThhrL State legal requirements which arc designed to set minimum 
standards for the employment of educational personnel often operate 
to discriminate against language-minority educators. 

We recommend that teacher training institutions in this country, par* 
ticularly those in regions of the Nation containing sub^ntial numoers 
of language-minority, citizens, include in their curricula programs de- 
signed to acijuaint prospectiN'e teachers with the culture and heritage of 
language-minority children. We recommend that'teachers be encour- 
aged to concentrate in this vital field and that a major effort be under- 
taken by teacher training institutions to recruit members of language- 
minority groups. 

We recommend that intensive and well-planned in-service training 
programs be developed for teachers and school administrators who are 
employed by school systems with large numbers of language minority 
children. These )>rograms should be designed to make teachers and 
administrators aware of the cultural heritage and history of language- 
minority children. Teachers should be encouraged to attend in-service 
Summer institutes such as those that were previously funded under the 
National Defense Education Act. These institutes can provide an effec- 
tive and invaluable experience and improve teaching effectiveness for 
those teachers who have language-minority students in their classes. 

Paraprofessionals are an invaluable aid to teachers, administrators 
and counselors in working with all children. But this is particularly 
true with language minorities. 
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Wc believe that every school system should endeavor to recniit com- 
munity people as teacher aides to lielp meet the pressing needs for bi- 
hngiial educationaljNsrsonnel. 

Children learn effectively from other cliildren. Iiv California, sev- 
eral school districts have undertaken programs in wliicli volunteer liigli 
school and college students tutor andf counsel young children on a one- 
to-one basis. Where tJiesc student-teachers are Uiemsel ves bilingual they 
have served an esi)ecially crucial role supplementing tlie formal edu- 
cation of Iwiguage-minority children. These California projects have 
been funded by the Bilinqual Education Act. We reconunend that sim- 
ilar projects be funded in other school districts. 

Finall v, ways must be found to ease the present restrictions in man v 
States which operate to impede the recruitment of educators who are 
from language-minority groufis. 

Certifioitiou rcqtiiremojits have recently become the subject of suc- 
cessful court challenges. Objective standards for <iuaIification arc im- 
portant to school systems in maintaining professional capability, but 
thoy can and have oi)erated to exclude tlie very people that our public 
schools so vitally need. The couuiiittee endorses tlie principle of cer- 
tification, but believes it must be implemented witli much gmter flex- 
ibility and sensitivity than has been heretofore practiced. 

F. EniTOTioK Finaxcj: 

1. KINDIXOS 

Preaeut A'y/f/<;m— Our Nation's present arrangements for rai.sing 
and distributing moiioy for public education are both complex and 
fundamontally unfair; and while the di^tails differ, the pattern is 
similar in nearly ever\' State. 

The basic source of oc^ucation liiiaaoo is the local r(»al estate property 
ta.x, which pn>vid(>s more than one-half of all school revenues. Heavy 
reliance ou the local projH^rty tax enables rich sc\\m\ districts with 
lurgi* tax Imseii to si)end large amounts for their diildreirs wlueatioii 
with low tax rates, while poor school districts whicli tax themselves 
more heavily still sixmd less. 

The inequity of this tax system is not corrected by the bewildering 
variety of aid formulas through which the States finance most of tJlie 
remaining costs of public iKhication. In general, these formulas fail to 
equalize the revenue-raising abilities of rich and i)oor school districts; 
and, at worst, they aggravate tJie iiKH}uities resulting from reliance on 
local property tax. 

The California Supreiiu^ Court has found tliat our typical Stete 
system of education fina!iee conditions the fitndainental right to 
education *^on wealth, classifies its recipients cu the basis of their 
collective affluence and makers the quality of a child's education depend 
upon the resourct»s of his school district and ultimately upon the 
|KK*ketl)ook of his patents.'' Serrano v. Prieftt, 487 P. 2d 241 (1071). 
And differences in wealth cremate disparities in the ability of States 
to finance education nearly as great as the dis[)arities among lo2al 
governments. 

In short, the way we finance our schools embodies the very definition 
of inequality in educational opi>oitunity. 
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Tlic cxisti>ncc of such inequitable school tiiinnco systems alone would 
1)0 enough to warrant fundamental reform. But thi»sc inequities arc 
aggravated by tlie most, serious fiscal crisis in education since the 
I>epression. In nearly every area of the Nation, education costs have 
risen drannttically ; and they continue to rise at a rate whicli tlit^atens 
to outstrip the i*apacities of State and local governments to raise tlic 
revenues needed to meet [iresent educational needs* 

We face a financial crisis of emergency proiiortions which strikes 
not only lar^ city school systems— witJi overwhelming educational 
prohlems, rismg cost levels for education and other municipal services^ 
and dechning tax basi»s— but many rural and suburban school districts 
us well. As a n»sult, teachers have been laid off, schools are closhig 
earlv and basic eduaitional programs are Ixiing curtailed. 

Thus, we have an outmoded, unfair system of financing public 
education in this country and a state of near bankruptcy in many 
school systems. 

Once again, in the face of <lecades of inaction by State and Federal 
authorities, the courts are taking the lead. On August ;}(), 1971, the 
( ahfornnt Supivnu! Coxut hiIikI in Serrano \\ PrkM that StateWo<*ftl 
systems of school finance whicli link access to education funds witli 
local wealth in real pro|)erty valuation violate the Equal Pmtection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment to tlie II.S. Constitution. Similar rul- 
mgs have Ikhmi hundiHl down in eases affec^ting Texas and New Jersey. 
The Sernuio principle is pn^Mitly In^foiv the r.S. Supreme Court in 
iMnf/tirz V. *SV/;f Atitonio /mfe/^emiciit School District , It Itodriquez 
IS upheld, substantial changes will required in the school finance 
systems of most, if not alLStates. 

Htit regiirdless of the .Snprenie Couit s ultimate legal decision, the 
fitates and the Federal (toveniment have Iwth an opiKirtunity and a 
res|M>nsibility to correct the ini»q«ities which the courts have brought 
to public attention. The challenge presented by Scrrmo and its prog- 
eny is to devise a system of education finance which allocates assist- 
ant fairly, on the Wsis of need, rather than arbitrarily, on tJie basis 
of local wealth. 

While education is primanly a State function, the opiwrtunity of 
every sj»liooh*hild for an equal education is a fundamental right in 
wliicli the Nation as a whole, and every one of its citizens, has a stake. 
TIh» Fedend (lovernmentcan and should assist hard pressed State and 
locixl governments in providing excellent educatioiml opiiortunities for 
all children. 

Our fairness in dialing with i*efoiiii of education fiiiaiuv over the 
next decade will provide yet another test of our com fitment to equal 
educational op|>ortunity. 

Thv Feilenil Hole in Eilucation Finance — Present Feileral aid for 
public elenuMitary and scH*ondary education is totally inadiHinute to deal 
with tlie growing fiscal crisis in education finance-^it does not begin to 
provide the rt»sonrciM$ necessary to coj^e with the educational problems 
of disadvantagi*d children; and, it has a negligible impact on the 
problem of financial inequity. In the last decade. Federal funds for 
public elementai-y and sec<mdary schools have incmised from $650 
million to alioiit billion. Over the past 4 yeai's the increase in 
Fedend funds has Uhjii negligible; and, in fact, the Federal (lovein- 



me It now provides Ie« than 8 percent of the revenues for public 
catioii-and tins shan, I.«sstoa.llly detmist'd since IJHiS. ^ 

* "J*^* «f a «sci>l crisis in many si liool systems and totally in- 
| d«iuate fundmg of compensatory- «lu ..tion I^rngranS tl.o FcSeral 
budget for hscal year 1973 in^vides no increasi inlmpn^pSioSr 

mLM.^- .n 1 ..' t-^he largest sn«lc j;,.urce of r.>denil funds for elo- 
SSoffi^rt"?' ""/"f'"- Federal aid to education is 

Hsiiig!^ ^'""^ ^'■«''n">ff. rt>« costs of education are 

c.&^rJ!"**i"^ '»«^«!"n<-y of JVlend aid is the fact that no 
«rl.ool .hstrict can count on the same an,.;«„t, nuich less an incmiS" 

S22i!;f^;„„1SS for ea?h pupil in ,066, 

it filil A'f/'^^''™' f""- education declining and fluctrnting, 

It fails to dirviA. ivs.,ur... where the needs are greatest-toward ol- 
setting the niequal.tics in .St«te and local finan.-e svstenis. In the aLree- 
Federal aid do^ have a mildly eqnali..in^. SSJSiSe SXe 
mpact of ,orn,H.n«atory edncation for e<lucationanv disadvantaged 
Pdn roTl*'!. r^""''•'' T ^ Elementari- and Second^ 

i : M ; '''"r'' I'^'V*''^ P««»nt "f H>c Federal funcfe 

lioweAei, I-edenil funds are completely insufficient to overcome the ad- 
vantages of those school districts w ithliigli tax basest 
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/!'/«^ we recommend immediate expansion of Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondarj" Edncation Act thmiyrl, Congrt^ional a.Ci^n 
of an a.lditional new program, modeled on the President s con 

HoTo^^- rn ''™'^'",?^ ^^72. with an initial au«E- 

tion of $1.:> billion annnallv. . 

r»J'"'** tV?^^ l)e e*xpcnded in direct proiVt grants from the 

Office of Education to school s>-stems agreeing to use the new funds 
together with funds r«rei.^ „„der the preexisting Title riTrogmm 
a!fd maT ^vcll-evaluat«l, c^mpensatoVin iceFKd- 

.>mL!.fe°"'"^'i!: Office of Education, such a new 

Sr»ZJ'm"cLf'"^* ' ^'^"T*™i^^ «"d focus on 

While there is a great deal yet to be learned about the design 
doe?S II compensator,- i,rogninB, the experience so L 
^ iT^r « " ""?«^"'^">' «l>rection : To the iniiwrtaiice of pro- 
^ iding sufficiently concentratwl funding to establish the edu- 

^Miere funds have been spread too thinly, thev have bcei 
wasted or dissipated with'little to show fer their cipend - 
S; lyii y ^" cont^t-ntrated, the results ha^4 lK.en 
frequently encouraging and sometimes dramatic. 

n Jv'll"!!!"""^"!'"^' «»'"l?'n«I with a continuation (»f Title I could 
provide comijensatorj- services averaging $:>aa « year to 10 minion 
of the estinwted 17 niiHion Title I-eltgifio students Ix-ghin „g^„ J" 
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Fall of V.yjiK KtFiMrtivc ncliniiiistnition on the local anil Fedei-al levels 
and full c^valiiation am build the ixH.*onl for iiu*reascd fuiulin<r to ex- 
tend fnll i'onii)ens:itor}* help to all disadvanta^i rhildreu hv tlie Fall 
of 1075. 

St rofid. wo m^onunrnd that l>cginnin;r next fiscal vear'^aud for at 
least the '^ snctwdinfr fiscal years^ $5 billion in adifitional Federal 
funds be authorized and appropriatecl for a new pro^rnun to encourage 
and supl>oi*t n».fonu of cliMuentan* and secondary eclucation financing* 
along the following lines: 

(a) Allocation of funds acconling to a fonuula which takes account 
of the varying ability, and effort* of States to adequately finance public 
(Hlucatiou. 

(b) Grant of financial assistance for implementation of State plan 
to provide fain»r trmitment for the nuiny rural and suburban, as well 
as (*enten'it\\ school districts which have inadequate n^venue-misiug 
ability under existing school finance systems. 

(c) Provision that local education agencies be rcqnired to ado^t ef- 
fecti\'e procedures* including objective measurements of educational 
achieveuieut* for the annual evaluation of the effectiveness of education 
programs. In addition* States should be encouraged to undertake com- 
prehensive statewide eilucational assessment programs. 

We believe our reconunendations for these snustantial increases in 
Title I funds and new funds for elementary and secondary education 
will relieve the inuueiliate financial crisis in public education, fulfill the 
promise and {M>tential of compensatory education that was made when 
the Elementary and Secomlary Education Act was passed in 1965, and 
encourage the States to shift from regressive inequitable education fi- 
nance structures to progressive and equitable finance plans. 

Thinh we reconmiend more adecpiate funding of existing Federal 
elementan* and secondary education programs, mcluding support for 
vocatio!iaI education and the education of handicapped cliikiren. And 
we note our reconmiendations containe<l elsewhere in this Beport^ for 
fnll funding of the Indian Education Act, the Bilingual Education 
Act (Title VII of the Elementary and Secondarj' Education Act of 
l!)6r>).and the Emergency School Aid Act. 

(}. Making Euccatiox Mork RrsroxsivK 

1 . SCHOOLS AKDTIIKIR roMMUNITlES 

Money is not the only resource necessary to make education in the 
1970s and 1080s more effective. There are resources within Imsiness* 
universities, cultural institutions* scr\*ice and other conmiunity 
organizations that arc equally imi>ortant, readily available and now 
largely umusod in public education. Schools can and should make v ic 
of these resources. Muclu if not most lejiming, ficcurs outside the class- 
room. Schools shonhl find w^iys to make the coummnity part of tlu* 
school leaniing experience. 

Libraries, nniscnmis and zoos have long been used as resources out- 
side the school. But they arc almost always underused. 

Perha|)s the most successful and l>est publicized effort to integrate 
connnumty resources into tlic formal learning process was the Park- 
way Program — the "School Without WaJls^— <leveloi)e<l several years 
ago in Philadelphia. Tliis pn)gram made extensive use of the nmscnms. 
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theatres, libraries, businesses and p:ovemnient offices in downtown 
Pliiladclphia as learning, research and work ex])crience sites for high 
school students. 

In testimony l>efore this committee, witnesses urged that schools be 
more open, less rigid and more in tune to the '*real world*' outside the 
classroom and that students be given an opportunity to understand 
how wliat they learn in school applies to tlieir intere^s, concerns and 
needs. 

Using connnunity institutions would not only benefit students, it 
would nelp involve the community in the education of its children. 
Businessmen, lawyers* accountants, public officials, people in hospitals 
and industry and others could design educational programs to inform 
and educate yonng people about what they do and how they do it. 

Beyond expsindiug the physical learning site* there are other ways 
that the educational process can bi» restructured to take advantage of 
cxtni-school resources. It has long been established for example that 
children le;im effectively from oth.er children. Where schools have 
had older children tutor younger children the experience has been 
foinid to benefit both. 

The testimony of several witnesses before the conmiittee demon- 
strated that schools can develop new and imaginative and often unused 
ways to make use of comnmnity resources and people and make them a 
part of the learning process. Such appiioaches will help make education 
a more practical and real exi>erience and at the same time tap new* 
available and inexpensive resources that ought to l>e a part of formal 
education, 

A numlier of educators have proposed that schools be open longer 
hours and more days and that they provide both educational and non- 
educat iomil services for adults as wel 1 as children* 

A school might be open* for example, on a 12- to 14- hour basis 6 or 7 
(I vs a week. New school activities and edumtional programs might be 
planned, implemented and e/ahuited with the participation of parents, 
students and others in the .community. Aside from the formal curricu- 
lum, later afternoon activities could be provided not just for childmi 
in the school, but for other children in the community as well. Educa- 
tion courses could be available for adults in the evening and the school 
would be open whenever ]>ossible for other kinds of conmiunity activi- 
ties and meetings. The school could also 1)C used to provide services 
such as health, legal aid and employment counselinsr. Paraprofessionals 
could l)e used both as teacher aidts and in noneclticational activities. 
The .school itself would thus fimction as a commimity center for the 
educational and ot)ier community needs of all i>eople in the 
neighborhood. 

2. riiAXCIXr TiOIiER FOR WH'f'.VTORS AKD THEIR CLIKXTS 

The growing demands for accountability in public education arc in 
part a inflection of the fact that many s^ nools are failing minority 
group and disadvantaged children and are often unable to rec.'>gnize 
their needs. But thev are also rooted in feeling among many parents 
and students from all backgrounds that public education is too often a 
closed society, overly defensisv to criticism, and often resistrnt to 
change. 
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Often parents and students see themselves excluded from direct par- 
ticipation in educational matters. Increasingly, they ai'e questioning 
the validity of the decisions ^)rofessionals arc making for them. In- 
creasingly they question the right of professionals to make such deci- 
sions for them and whether these decisions are made with their l)est 
interests in mind. 

Moreover, in many comniuiiities the pixjsent educational stnicture 
does not pi-ovide its clients adequate information whowi student and 
.scho<)l i)erfonnance, or the data with which the public can judge the 
quality of education in the school district or a particular school by 
comparing it with that in other communities or schools. 

There are a number of actions which wc believe should be taken to 
assure that parents, students and community residents liave tlie infor- 
mation nece^ary to evaluate the performance of their schools, enable 
clients to participate in decisions about educjition policy ajid pro- 
gnims, and afford choices among alternative methods of instruction, 
curricula and types of schools. 

We l)elieve tliat any system designed to make schools more respon- 
si ve must have four key elements : 

Firsts parents and students should become directly involved in school 
affairs. 

Second^ the fullest possible, accurate information must be publicly 
available on school i)erformance and other essential aspects of scliool 
life. 

Third, school pnncipals should l)c relieved of many of their present 
administrative burdens so they can be more active participants in the 
educational process and made more responsible for the outcomes of 
their schools. 

Fourth^ all teachers must become sensitive to diversity and to the 
backgrounds of different children and be free to innovate, e.xperiinent 
and develop new instructional techniques. 

Communify Parffcipathri'-One of the keys to successful school in- 
tegration is the full and complete participation of students, parents, 
teachers and other community residents in the design of plans, educa- 
tional pro^jraius and extracurricular activities. Successful community 
participation in echication is a two-way street. School administrators 
and professional educators must view community residents as an essen- 
tial resoui-ce in educational decisionmaking. At tlic same time, parents 
and students must participate ccnstmctively and cooperatively. We 
Iwlieve the establishment of community committees should be en- 
courage<l in all school districts. 

Parent-citizen committees adequately representative of niinoritv 
groups should lx\ established for l>oth individual schools and school 
districts with representatives of jKirents, students— at least at the high 
s<;hool level— and teachers. These committees, working with school 
sunerintendents, scliool principals, and other school officials should 
help design and recommend specific, objective goals for education, 
explore new educational programs, innovations, suggest changes in 
educational programs, and help develop appropriiUe ways to measure 
student i)erfonimncc and evaluate school performance. The com- 
mittees might also (explore new classroom techniques, find ways to 
involve the community in school activities, develop plans to make u.se 
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of coinmtinity resources, and help make the school become a more 
commuiiity-orieiited institution, i-esponsive to its clients* 

These parent-citizen committees should receive financial support and 
have sufficient resources to tap the expeitise of disinterested technicians 
and othei-s who could be helpful in providing advice, counseK technical 
assistance and in developing ways to ask the right questions. 

The Role of the School PrincipaJ — In many ways the school principal 
is the most important and influential individual in any school. He is 
the person responsible for all the activities that occur in and around 
the school building. It is his leadership that sets the tone of the schooK 
the climate for learning, the level of professionalism and morale of 
teachers and the degree of concern for what students may or may not 
iKJcome. He is the main link l)etwcen the school and the commimity and 
the way he performs in that capacity largely determines the attitudes 
of stiulents and parents about the ^hool. If a school is a vibrant, 
innovative, child-centered place, if it has a reputation for excellence 
in teaching, if students arc performing to the best of their ability, one 
can almost always jwint to the principal's leadership as the key to 
success. 

We believe thei-c is a need to revitalize the leadership role of school 
principals, reduce their administrative burdens and permit them to 
exercise the kind of resi>onsibility necessary to make education work. 
At the same time, we believe if schools are to l)e more accountable to 
their clients, as the i)erson most responsible for education wliere it 
happens, the principal .«?hould also he the person who is lield accoimt- 
abfe for the performance of the schooK its teachers and students. 

Accordingly, we urge that school districts take the following steps 
toward these goals : 

First the school principal should be imburdened from as many of 
his present administrative burdens as possible and given greater 
autonomy and responsibility for the improvement of instruction and 
other activities involving students within the school. The principal and 
teachers shoidd be free to exi>criment with new teaching methods and 
select appropriate instructional materials to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual students and students from diverse backgrounds. To the extent 
possible the States should relax their present restrictions on curriculum 
requirements and other matters to accomplish these aims. 

Second^ in exercising these resi)onsibilities, princii>a1s should consult 
fully and directly with parent-citizen school committees described in 
the previous section. Changes in present educational practices, the 
development of new techniques and the design of new programs should 
be a coo|)erativc effort among the principal, teachers, parents and 
students involved in the school. 

Thirds in order to relieve the school principal from his present ad- 
ministrative burdens, he should have the resources to select a .school 
administrator or manager to fill a i)osition with the rank of assistant 
principal. TTie admtni.strator .should l)e ivsponsible for noneducational, 
administrative and managerial functions at the .school. 

Fotirthy States and local communities should review the processes by 
which principals are selected including the possibility of con.sultation 
with the clients of education as i)art. of the .selection pVocass. Academic 
credentials, seniority, and administrative ability are important quali- 
fications for any school princi])al. Rut we l)elieve more attention should 
also be paid to those essential traits which define a prospective princi- 
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pal's capacity for educational leiidership so that the selection pi-ocess 
will be conducted in a nuinner to iissni'e the appointment of qualified 
educators who are both leadei*sof teachei*s and responsive to the needs 
and desires of ))arents and students. 

Fifths consideration should also be «riven by States and school dis- 
tricts to the publication of an anniuil evahuition Oi school performance 
which would include the results of standardized achievement tests in 
schools and school districts. These results should l>e presented in such 
fashion that educators and their clients will lx» able to assess how well 
schools ai-e doing. 

Teachers and Their Education — It is the interaction between teacher 
and child that lies at the heart of the educational process. Effective 
teaching is the essential condition for educatiou and insensitive or in- 
adequate teaching will at least result in a lost oppoilunity, if not dam- 
age to the child. 

No significa?it or lasting changes ui education can take place in our 
schools without both the participat ion and leadei*ship of teachei-s, their 
organizations and the people and institutions involved in teacher edu- 
cation and development. 

Incentives for Education Qu(dity — Many critics have suggested that 
the incentive structun* of schools does not place enough eiiiphasis on 
the provision of <piality education to the schools' primarv clients — its 
students. — ' 

The committee received testimou}* from n»pi-esentntives of the State 
of Michigan school system concerning an imiovative progmni it has 
instituted to provide incentives for quality education. Michigan awards 
Stat« aid to school districts partially on the basis of the educational 
progress of a school district's educationally disadvantaged students. 

We Ix^lieve schools should In* provided encouragement for perform- 
ing their ba^ic functions well. We recommend that Title I l)e amended 
to give States the option of participating in a new, federally funded, 
education achievement bonus program, lender this program, school 
dis^i-icts w<)ul(l Ix^ pmvided a lx)nus for each Title I student who 
made adequate educational pmgress as measuivd by annual tests in 
reading and math. The bonus could l)e used by the school district as 
general assistance and would be in addition to regularly received Title 
I funds. The program would provide a strong iiK<;ntivc foi* school 
districts to find organizational structures and teaching techniques 
capable of teaching their Title I [)upils effectively. 

We believe nmrc teacher education should take place in public 
schools. Teachers should s|>end more time away from the phy.«ical set- 
ting and atmospheix* of a college or imiversity and work in classrooms 
with ex|)erienced teachers at various times throughout their period of 
training. 

All too often today teacher education is largely removed from the 
practical day-to-day elementary and secondary school experience. In 
most schools of education, except for a short student -teaching experi- 
ence, preparation is conducted within the college or university and the 
aspiring teacher must demonstrate his or her skills in the traditional 
way by taking tests and writing pajiers. 

One way of assuring that new teachers have the kind of practical 
training they need is to pit)vide that a greater share of the resi>onsi- 
bility for training teachers Ik* undertakeu by experienced classroom 
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teachers not only with the student teacher in the public school class- 
room but also by bringing experienced teachei'S into teacher colleges 
and schools of education. 

Teacher Centers — ^Teacher education docs not stop with the issuance 
of a certificate or graduate degree. It is a continuous process of devel- 
opment. We believe teachei'S must have the time, free from their class- 
room duties, to acquii*e new knowledge about subjects taught, about 
new classroom instructional methods and learn about new develop- 
ments in education. They sliould have the opportunity to share experi- 
ences with each other so that new information will be disseminated 
into a variety of classrooms and schools. 

One of tlie most hopeful, innovative models for the in-service devel- 
opment of teachers that the committee has found is the teacher centers, 
a concept that has become botli popular and useful to teachers in 
England. 

The teacher center concept is based upon the proposition, w*ith which 
this committee is hi complete accord, that fundamental educational 
change can best come through those charged with the responsibility for 



become moixi responsive, teachei'S must be able to define their own 
problems and work out ways to meet their needs in the classroom. 

Initiated, organized and run by teachei'S, the primary function of 
the teacher center, as descril)ed by Professor Stephen K. Bailey of 
Syracuse University, is to **make possible a review of existing cur- 
ricula and other educational practices by groups of teachers and to 
encourage teacher attempts to bring about changes." 
Moi'c than 500 such ceiitei's now exist in England. 
While some centei's meet after school, others meet in evenings, on 
weekends, holidays and more extensive sessions during the summer 



The teachers' center also promotes and provides exhibits 
of new textbooks, programmed instmction, audio- visual aids, 
homecrafts and handicrafts and student art. Promotional 
and infonnation activities (bulletins, newsletters, "posters, 
etc.) are disseminated to keep all teachers and other inter- 
ested people in the ai-ea informed about programs and ex- 
hibits. After school experimental classes on family life, 
adolescent identity crises, and community problems are un- 
dertaken with selected students.* 

Professor Bailey stated further that "the key to the success and 
enthusiasm associated with the teacher center notion is control by 
local teachers". While some centers may be organized around 
subject areas such as mathematics, English, or reading, others may be 
organized by grade or i*egion or focus on broader concepts such as 
child behavior or group dynamics. The alternatives are broad enough 
to include those seeking both general and specific knowledge. 

The committee I)elieves that the teacher center concept can have 
iin])ortant implications for improved teacher and student performance 
in public schools in this country. With the cooperation of teacher 



♦Teachers Centers: A British First Phi Delta Kappan, November 1071. 
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organizations we believe teacliei-s should endeavor to better mobilize 
their forces for educational progress than they have heretofore. Cer- 
tainly, an American vei-sion of teacher centers could begin a process 
of relevant self-appraisal and development. 

We believe a substantial effort should be undertaken with Federal 
funds to establish teacher centers in several comnnmities throughout 
the United States. There is ample authority under existing programs 
for the funding of such centei-s and we recommend that Congress ap- 
propriate funds sufficient to establish teacher centere in a variety of 
school districts next year. Once experience demonstrates their effective- 
ness such a program can be expanded in future years. 

H. Rural Education 

1. FINDINGS 

More than 53 million Americans— about 26 percent of our popula- 
tion— live outside the Nation's metropolitan areas. 

Among the Nation's nearly 70 million children under 18, 24.4 million 
live ni communities of less than 10,000. Of these, 4.7 million live in 
towns with a population of between 2,500 and 10,000; 2.2 million are in 
communities with 1,000 to 2,500 residents : and 17.5 million live in what 
the census classifies as "other rural areas'' — including 3.1 million who 
live on the Nation's farms. About 5 million of these rural children are 
from families with incomes below the poverty leveL 

Smallness can be both an advantage and a disadvantage. The small 
school district seldom has overcrow'ded classrooms and teacliers are 
more likely to be acquainted with their student's parents. The small 
school is more likely to be closely tied to the community. Often it is the 
social center f or.the community. It is this sense of community, the feel- 
ing on the part of parents and students that they are participants in 
education, that is so seldom pi'esent in large school systems, CvSpecially 
in urban areas and particularly for minority groups. 

But more often smallness means isolation; and it means inadequate 
facilities, low per-pupil expenditui-es, limited educational curricula 
and inadequately trained, low-paid teachers. 

Teachers' salaries, for example, ai-e often as much as $2,000 or $3,000 
less in rural than in other areas. This makes it extremely difficult for 
rui-al areas to attract well-trained teachers, especially tliose witli ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Rural scliool districts also suffer from inadequate educational re- 
sources. Many rural school districts simply lack the tax base necessary 
to raise sufficient funds for public education. This often makes it im- 
possible to supix)rt mmlern facilities, pay teachei'S decent .salaries, pur- 
chase modern instructional equipment which can facilitate modern 
learning techniques or off'n* advanced courses in sciences and other 
subjects. The small school district faces an additional financial disad- 
vantage, for research studies show that the per-pupil cost of educa- 
tional services increases as the nuinl)er of students in the school de- 
cre^ises. Many rural schools are for this reason economically inefficient. 

Equally, if not more important, is the lack of adequate vocational 
training m niral school districts. Most rural youth today neither live 
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on farms nor plan careers in agriculture upon graduation. Yet, much 
of the vocational training in rural school districts is agriculturally 
oriented. Moi-e than 300,000 American youth migrate from rural to 
urban areas each year. They move from the small towns, particularly in 
the niral South, to the major cities of the North and to other metropoli- 
tan areas in their own and nearby States. More often than not these 
youthful Americans ai-e ill-prepared for urban living; untrained foi- 
available jobs; and, all too often, are consigned to a life of poverty 
in the innercity more devastating than that from which they have 
escaped. 

All these disadvantages of rural education result in lower achieve- 
ment, low aspirations and motivations and low educational attainment 
among many rural schoolchildren. 

2. RECOMMENDATIONS 

• We recommend that the States, with Federal help, undertake to 
develop area vocational schools to serve several school districts at 
one time. The area schools established by South Carolina— wliich 
are attended part time by children and adults and provide basic 
literary, job-oriented vocational and technical training— should 
be examined as a possible model. 

• We recommend that the States consider the full assumption of 
student transportation costs in rural areas, as one way of relieving 
rural school districts of a major financial burden. 

• We recommend the establishment of additional federally financed 
Regional Education Service Agencies modeled after those estab- 
lished by the Appalachian Regional Commission. These agencies 
provide a variety of educational services to combinations of two 
or more school districts that wish to join together in efforts that 
the school districts could not afford to undertake alone — services 
such as guidance counseling, job placement for high school sen- 
iors, bilingual education teachers, and administrative services. 
RESAs not only provide much needed educational services; also, 
they make it possible for school districts to preserve the advan- 
ta^s of smallness and, at the same time, provide those services 
which only larger school districts can afford. 

• We recommend the establishment of a rural school division in the 
U.S. Office of Education so that rural education will have a Fed- 
eral spokesman whose sole task is to repi-esent the interests of 
more than 24 million children in small tovms and other rural areas 
in our Nation. This rural school division should act as the princi- 
pal Federal agency for the development of rural education pi'o- 
granis and also be the advocate for rural school districts within the 
Federal bureaucracy— so that these districts can compete for 
f ederal funds on equal terms. 

• Finally, Federal aid to education programs nnist be both designed 
and administered with a recognition of the special needs of rural 
areas. Those rural school districts, which are isolated and have 
low tax bases, should receive increased financial assistance. 



Part II 

Educational Disadvantage and 
Child Development 



Chapter 3— The Nation's Disadvantaged Children 



This report is about elementary and secondary education — ^how it 
fails millioiis of children from deprived backgrounds, how the re- 
sources for it are inequitably distributed, how black and other mi- 
nority children are separated and discriminated against in school 
and how our educational system often fails to respond to the needs 
and desires of those they serve. 

But above all, this is a report about children. And it is important 
at the outset to define whom we are talking about. While available 
data do not provide tlie exact number of disadvantaged children in the 
United States, there are a number of useful indicators which can serve 
to adequately define the dimensions of the problem.* 

Nearly 70 million of our 203 million citizens are under 18 years old. 
About 59 million are between the ages of 3 and 17, who, for the pur- 
pose of tlie 1970 Census, arc considered to be the Nation's y^reschool 
and school-age population. 

Of these 59 million, just over 52 million are enrolled in some type 
of schooling. About 46 million are in public preschools and elementary 
and secondarv schools; nearly 6 million are in private and special 
schools. Another 7 million children, ages 3-17, are not enrolled in any 
type of school or educational program and there are just over 17 mil- 
lion preschool age, from under 1 year of age to under 5 years of age. 

A. The Nation's Minority and NoNMixoRrry Group Children 

Approximately 20.9 percent of the Nation's children are members of 
minority groups.** This same ratio carries over into our public schools, 
where there are 37.9 million nonminority and 9.3 million minority 
group children. 



♦Except where otherwise noted, the statistics used In this chapter are derived 
from U.S. Census Bureau Reports resulting from the 1070 Decennial Census. 

♦♦For purposes of this chapter, minority group children include those who are 
black, Spanish-surnamed, Portnguese-speaking, American Indian, Asian-Ameri- 
cans, Eskimos, Hawallans, and other members of Identifiable minority groups. 
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Tablk 3-1. — Mimrity ai)d mnminortty studentH in mhlic pveschooh 
and elementary and secondary .schooh^ 



Numbers Pcrcfnt 



All Students 44, 9OO, 000 100. 0 

Nonminority 37, 900, 000 79. 1 

Minority 9, 300, 000 20. 9 

Black 6,700,000 14. 9 

Spanish-surnamed 2, 200, 000 5. 1 

American Indian 197, 000 . 4 

Oriental 209, 000 ! 5 



» Source: HEW, Diredory of Public EUmentary and Secondary Schooh in SeUct<d Diitrict$r Fall, 1970. 

B. Children From Ijow-Income Families 

Approximately 20 percent of all children live in families \Yith in- 
comes under $5,000 per year. About 5 million children are in families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000 a year. Among public school 
and preschool children, more than 8.7 million, or 19 percent, are in 
families with incomes of less than $5,000 a year. Add to this, 1.8 mil- 
lion children who are not in school, and another 400,000 in private 
schools, and a total of 10.9 million children are in such families. 

By race, 13.8 percent white public-school-age children are in fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $5,000, while 46.8 pei*cent of blacks are 
from such families. 

Of the Nation's 59 million school-age children, 4 million ai*e in 
families with incomes under $3,000* Nearly 3.2 million public school 
and preschool children and 757,000 who ai-e not in school are in such 
families. In public schools and preschools, 4.4 percent of the white 
children, 20.7 percent of the black children and 28 percent of the 
Spanish-surnamed school children are in families with less than $3,000. 

At this writing, detailed indices are not available for Spanish- 
surnamed, American Indian and Oriental school children. We do 
know, however, that 28 percent of Mexican- American school-age chil- 
dren are from families with incomes of less than $3,000; and that lialf 
of all American Indian families have incomes of less than $2,000 with 
75 percent less than $3,000. Thus, one can safely assume that close 
to three of eveiy four of the Nation's American Indian school childi*en 
are living in poverty-stricken families. 

With the widespread recognition that socioeconomic status of the 
home environment strongly relates to the educational achievement 
of the school child, these then are the figuivs setting foiih the initial 
educational and economic disadvantage — with minority group chil- 
dren having poverty indices four to seven times that of white children. 

The following tables show the 1970 Census distribution of the Na- 
tion's school and noiischool children economically and by race. 
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C. CmumEN AND TiiEm Pahents' Educational Attainment 

The educational attainment of a child's parents provides one index 
of his educational advantage and disadvantajge. Tlius, for example* 
ethicutional psycholoj^ists have widely held that tlic more advanced 
a parentis educational attainment, the more likely that he will expose 
his children to hooks and other Icarnin|^ stimuli.* The census has pro- 
vided figures on the numbers of schooI'aj2:e children by various cate- 
gories and the ^*ears of scliool completed by their family head. 

As is shown in Table ^9, in 1070 more tnan 6.5 million, or 11 per- 
cent of all school-age children* live in families where the head of the 
hoiisehohl has less than an 8th grade education. 12^ million* or 20.5 
I)era?nt* have parents who never attended higli school; and 23^ 
million, or :\9 {x^rcent of all school-age chihircn have parents who 
failpil to complete high school. 



Tablk School-age children^ 3-17. hy edncatiomi atfmnment of 

family head^ IfftO 

tSumbcts in thoosands] 





F*niily head school yrars complHed 






Less than 
S years 


S years 


Less than 
12 years 


So 
coUese 


Total children, 59,570 , 


6, 542 
11 


12, 215 
20.5 


23, 240 
39 


44, 237 

74.2 



Table :^10 breaks these figures down by race. 

T^BirR 3-10. — School-age chihli-en^ 3-17. by race and educational 
attainment of family head 

tN umbers in thousands) 



Family headschooi years completed 

Less than Less than No 

S years 8 years 12 years coticf) 



Total children: 

White, 44,576 4, 1 16 8, 447 16, 280 21, 041 

Percent 9. 2 la 5 36. 5 47. 4 

Black, 8,221 2, 067 3, 025 5, 364 7, 274 

Perpcnt 25. 1 36. 7 65. 2 88. 2 



Reports on otlicr minority-group children and their parents' edu- 
cational iittainment levels are not available from any Government 
agency at tliis time. It is known, however, that among adult American 
Indians, two-thirds have never gone beyond the elementary school 
level, one-qiiaiter liave less than 5 years of education and 10 percent 
of all American Indians over 14 years of age liave never attended any 
school. For those who have attended federally supervised schools, the 
average cdiicational level is 5 years.* 



^Indian Education: A National Tragedy— A National- OhallenffC, U.S. Senate 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, 01st Cong., 1st Session, 1060. 
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Coniniittec witnesses testified that 79 percent of all Mexican Amer- 
icans between the a«^*s of 2<) and 49 have not completed high school. 
And, it h:is been estimated that 15-20 {xsrccnt of the total Mexican- 
American population in the United States has never seen the inside 
of a school bnildin<r** 

The picture of educational acliicvenient for Puerto liicans is equally 
discouni*dng. In 1969« it was found that the average education for 
Puerto Ricans 25-and-ovcr is 8.3 years* Fifteen percent of those Puerto 
Ricaus 2.7-and-over have high school diplomas. In 19T0« only 1.5 per- 
cent of t his group had college degrees. 

Presented below arc tables showing the distribution of public school 
children according to the eilucational attainment of their family 
heads: 



•Hearings of the 5?eiiate Select Committee on Equal Educational OwHirtn- 
nity. Part 4— Mexican Education, Aoff. IS, 19, 20, 21, 1070. p. ^573, 
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D. Children* of the Unemployed 

About 4.4 million children (6.2 percent of all children under 18) 
lived in families v*here the head of the hoiisehold did not work at all 
during 1970. Another 12.1 million were in homes where the bread- 
winner worked only part of the year. Thus, a total of 16.5 million 
children (23.2 penint) were in families whose head was either un- 
employed or imderemployed. It is reasonable to assume that about 
the same proportion, or 10.5 million, of the Nation^s public school and 
preschool children are children of the unemployed and underemployed. 

E. Hungry Chiu)ren 

According to the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs, there are approximately 25.5 million Americans living in 
families whose incomes are insufficient to purchase a nutritionally 
adequate diet> About 10.5 million are children under 18. Federal 
family food assistance programs, the Food Stamp and Commodity 
Distnbution Programs, reach only about 44 percent of the estimated 
14 million persons who must have aid to escape malnutrition. Tlie 
U.S. Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs esti- 
mates that of those who do not receive food assistance and need it, 3.8 
million are children. 

The U.S. Departnient of Agriculture estimates that 9.3 million 
schoolchildren are eligible for free and reduc^-price school meals. 
Of those elijrible, 7.5 million now recei^'e school lunch and 520,000 
receive school breakfast each day. Thus, our school breakfast programs 
fail to reach 8.7 million eligible low-income schoolchildren and 1.? 
million receive neither breakfest nor lunch at school.* 

F. Children Living in Subst.vxdard Housing 

According to the 1970 Census, 4.7 million housing units in this coun- 
try are substandard in that they lack adequate plumbing facilities. An 
even larger number of housing units, 5.2 million, are overcrowded. It 
has been estiniated that at least 5 million children live in these sub- 
standard housing units. 

G. Children With Inadequate Health Care 

There is no available comprehensive index of the inadequacy of 
child health care in the Unitea States. However, there are a number of 
fairly reliable indicators. It has been estimated, for example, by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics that 18 million children under age 
17 ma> have never seen a physician and that 21 million see a doctor less 
often than once a year. 

There are other, more specific indications of the magnitude of the 
child health crisis in this country : 

• The report of the 1971 Wliite House Conference on Children and 
Youth notes that about 12 million children need special care for 
eye conditions; more than 3 million are afflicted with speech im- 

*U.S. Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, committee 
print, Hunger in the Classroom: Then and Now, January 19T2. 
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pediments; over 2 million have untreated orthopedic handicaps; 
and 75 percent of all children in families with annual incomes 
of less than $2,C()0 and 66 percen* in families earning less than 
$4,000 have nev^" seen a dentist. 

• The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in a 
survey in the 1960s reported that among yoiuig children, age 6-11, 
one out of 12 had a speech defect, one out of nine liad faulty vision, 
and that among children, age 5-14, one in four had never .seen a 
dentist, with poor children having an average of 3.5 decayed, un- 
treated teeth. 

• In 1968, it was estimated that 10 percent of the children on- 
rolled in the Nation's public schools had moderate to severe emo- 
tional problems, and only 5 percent of the children needing psy- 
chiatric care received it. One of eveiy three poor childi'eu has 
serious emotional problems that require treatment. As of 1970, over 
2.5 million young people under the age of 20 were mentiiUy retard- 
ed—with between 100,000-200,000 babies bom mentally retarded 
each year. 

As a report of the 1971 ^Vliite House Conference on Children iind 
Youth stated : 

These and other health needs are not being met because of 
inadequate preventive diagnostic and treatment services in 
low-income areas particularly in major cities. Children from 
these areas often enter school without previous medical or 
dental care. At this time in many outpatient departments, 
children arc waiting 5 to 7 houi-s to be seen hurriedly by a 
physician. When health problems are discovered through 
school examinations community agencies often lack the re- 
sources to provide treatment and follow-up care. 

H. MiGRA* T Children 

Nearly 850,000 children, the vast niaiority from minority groups, 
belong to migrant families who depend for their living o!i an agri- 
cultural economy that requires Miem to be almost constantly mobile. 
Fully one- fourth of the Nation's migratory labor force in 1967 were 
youths between the ages of 14 and 17. The average annual farm wage 
of a migmnt worker is $987. . 

Hunger and nialuutrition mv. connnon among these families. Their 
avera^ life span is 40 yeai-s. The death rate from pneumonia and flu 
for migrants is twice the national i-ate; the infant mortality rate is 
125 i)crcent of the national rate; and the accident rate is three times 
the national rate. 

These children h.avc a median educational level of 6.2 years. Seven- 
teen pei-cent of migrjmts are illiterate ; 25 percent have never attended 
school or not gone beyond the fourth grade. 

I. Indian Chh^drkn 

Roughly 250,000 Indian children attend elementary and secondary 
schools. Ov^v two-tliirds attend local public elementary S(»hools, with 
the remaiuJcr attending !hools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs or private organi, ations. 
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The public school education received by Indian students has been 
subsidized to some extent by the Federal Government since the 1890s. 
The purpose of the legislation appeared to be twofold. First, it gave 
legislative authority to the policy of integrating Indians into the white 
culture, thus establishing the goal of assimilation with the public 
schools as the vehicle for attaining that goal. Second, it established 
the precedent of providing subsidies to public schools in order to 
encourage them to assume tlie responsibility for-Iiidian education. 
T P"^ approach, initially established by authorizing the Office of 
Indian Affairs to reimburse public schools for the extra expense in- 
curred by instructing Indian children, was formalized by the enact- 
ment of the Johnson-O'Malley Act of 1934, which permitted tlu^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to contract with States to provide for the 
education of Indian stud^ts. Indian education was further subsidized 
m 1951 with the enactmenl of the federally impacted area legislation- 
Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress. Indian children have, 
since 1966, also benefited from specific participation in various pro- 
grams under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

In spite of these Federal efforts, the Indian Education Subcommittee 
m 1969 found Indian education to be a national tragedy. Some of its 
general findings include the following: 

• Dropout rates are twice the national average in both public and 
Federal schools. Some school districts have dropout rates aproach- 
mg 100 percent. 

• Achievement levels of Indian children are 2 to 3 years below 
those of white students. 

• One-fourth of elementary and secondary school teachers— by 
their own admission— would prefer not to teach Indian children. 

• Indian children, more than any other ' minority group, believe 
themselves to be "below average" in intelligence, even though 
evidence is contrary to this belief. 

J. The Nation's Dis.\dvantaoed Schooixjhildren 

These statistics indicate the magnitude of the health, food, family 
education, employment, housing and income problems of our Nation's 
children. 

Fifty-nine million childi-en ai-e between the ages of 3 and 17. They 
are the Nation's preschool and school-age population. It is difficult 
to pinpoint the exact number of these cTiildren who should be clas- 
sified as economically or educationally disadvantaged. 

The U.S. Office of Education classifies almost 17 million children 
in this manner using family income, children receiving AFDC, chil- 
di-en in institutions for the neglected or delinquent, children in foster 
homes, migrant children and handicapped children as the criteria. 

However, for the purposes of this Report, it would appear more 
appropriate to use a iiuinl)cr of different indices from recent census 
and other data presented above to determine the appmximatc num- 
ber who are economically and educationally disadvantaged among 
the Nation's school population. Even so, it is not possible to define a 
deal- line l)etween '^idvantaged" and "disadvantaged;" It might be 
said, for example, that 8.6 million children from families witli less 
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than $5j000 in income are "disadvantaged", wliile 16.5 million with 
family incomes of more tliaii $10,000 are "advantaged." But income 
alone is not a sufficient criteria and such a demarcation would fail to 
account for family size. 

Nor is the educational level of the cliild's parents alone a sufficient 
criterion. Certainly the majority of the 6.5 million children whose fam- 
ily head has less than an 8th grade education are educationally dis- 
advantaged. So are a large proportion of another 16.7 million children 
whose parents attended but did not complete high school. But it is 
impossible to say all such cliildren aix*. 

Nevertheless, talking together a number of the" separate indices pre- 
sented in the sections of this chapter will provide an appropriate range 
of numbers of disadvantaged school and preschool children. 

%Mino7nty Group Students: 9.3 million of all children enrolled in 
public school are from minority groups. 

• Low Income Students: 10.9 million school and preschool children 
are in families whose annual incomes are less than $5,000. 

• Parent Education Level: 23.2 million students have parents who 
failed to complete high school, and 12.2 million are in families 
where the head has no more than 8 years of schooling. 

• Employment: 10.5 million are school children of the unemployed 
and underemployed. 

^Hunger: 8.5 million school children from low income families 
probably arrive at school without a nutritious breakfast; 3.8 mil- 
lion do not receive family food assistance they need and 1.8 million 
receive neither breakfast nor lunch at school. 

• Health: Between 18 and 21 million children have seldom or never 
seen a doctor. 

^Homing: About 5 million children live in substandard housing. 

From these and other data we believe it is reasonable to estimate that 
at least 12 and perhaps as many as 20 million of the Nation's 59 million 
school and preschool-age chilaren are economically or educationally 
disadvantaged. 



Chapter 4— The Preschool Years 



Nothing is more central to the problem of unequal educationa' 
opportunity than the experiences children have — or do not have— 
during their early childhood years. 

The opportunities and the environments that America's 21 inillion 
children under age 6 are now experiencing — and that the children 
who follow them will experience — are among the major determinants 
of their future success or failure. 

A. Studies and Reports 

The influence of the early childhood environment is one oi the prin- 
cipal messages of the massive 1966 study conducted for the Office of 
Education entitled Equality of Edumttonal Opportunity, Thht study, 
the so-called Ccleman Report, found that the home enviro.inient — 
including factors such as parents' education, reading material in the 
home, and the educational desires parents hold for their- c'.iildren — 
was the most important element in determining how well a child does 
in school. 

That, also, is the finding of numerous studies and repci'ts reviewed 
by our committee, and the conclusion shared by most witnesses who 
testified before us. 

The recent report of the President's Comipiission on School Finance 
put it this way : 

We cannot ignore many researcl' findings which lead us 
to believe that much of the lack of success of past, efforts has 
been because we started too late ir a child's life. . . . 

We believe that the Federal Government should encourage 
the development of early child iood education programs for 
all children and that financial assistance should be provided 
for children from low-incoiui families. 

The 1971 report of the Educati )n Commission of the States called 
for developmental programs foi* children younger than age 6. 
It urged that they be designed for : 

Improving the inadequate day care situations to which 
many children in this country are now exix>sed . • . detect- 
ing and preventing future problems for the 10 to 15 percent • 
of children who might be physicr lly or mentally handicapped 
or have learning disabilities . . providing help to any 
parent wanting to become a mjre effective parent* 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders concluded 
that "the time has come to buiUI on the proven success of Head Start 
and other preschool program?. ♦ ♦ 

The Committee for Ecouomic. Development in March 1971, stated 
that "the most effecti'-^ point at which to influence the cumulative 
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process of education is in the early preschool years . . and "there 
IS evidence that effective preschooling gives tlie best return on the 
educational investment." That CED report concluded: "Preschool- 
ing is desirable for all children, but it is a necessity ^or the disad* 
vantaged. Without it there is little possibility of acliieving equality 
in education." 

Perhaps the most persuasive and compelling points were made by 
the 1970 white House Conference on Children. 

In a unique weighted vote the delegates to that conference — repre- 
senting parents, p^iatricians, health and welfare experts, university 
researchers, authorities in practically every area of children's needs, 
and children themselves — voted as their first priority the provision of 
"comprehensive family-oriented child development programs includ* 
ing health services, day care and early childhood education." 

The mcssaive of these findings holds true for all American children. 
It is particularly true for the 3.2 million pro>school children living in 
poverty and many of the 5.8 million preschool children whose mothers 
are working, 

B. The Begxnkxkg Years op Life 

The beginning years of life are critical for a child's intellectual 
growth, and for Tiis social, emotional, physical and motivational devel- 
opment. These early years are the formative years. They are the years 
in which permanent foundations are laid for a child's feelings of self- 
worth, his sense of self-respect, his motivation, his initiative and his 
ability to learn and achieve. 

A cnild!s intelligence is not fixed, once and for all, at birth. We have 
learned that his intelligence is shaped bv his experiences, and that h*'* 
mental development is significantly influenced oy the conditions and 
the environment he encounters in the first few years of life. 

And children are most eager and often most able to learn during 
their early childhood ^ears. As Dr. Benjamin Bloom concluded in 
"Stability and Change in Human Characteristics" : 

As time goes on . . . more and more powerful changes are 
required to produce a given amount or change in a child's 
intelligence . . . and the emotional cost it exacts is increas- 
ingly severe .... To a very great extent a child's experi- 
ences at the beginning are critical determinants of his entire 
future life. 

1. THE KEEDS OF POOR CHILDREK 

All too often, the early experiences of America's poor children are 
depressing and deadening. Regardless of the lov^. and attention these 
children receive from their families, many of them are growing up 
without adequate nutrition and health care, and without the educa- 
tional activities and opportunities during ^>ey? early years that are 
conducive to later success in school. 

Becent findings by the Mississippi Medicaid Co.timission mdicate the 
magnitude of unmet health needs alone. The extert of undetected and 
untreated health problems among the poor childn n examined by the 
commission — and their implications for child devejopment — are stag- 
gering. The commission found 1,301 medical abnom alities in the 1,178 
children it examined, including: 305 cases of multipl ^ cavities; 97 cases 
of faulty vision; 217 cases of enlarged tonsils; 57 ca^^ of her'-l-i; 4« 
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cases of intestinal parasites — meetly hookworm ; 68 cases of poor hear- 
ing; and 32 other medical conditions requiring immediate treatment. 

As a result of deficiencies such ns these, many of these children are 
depressed, witlidrawn and listless. Parents and child development spQ- 
cialists report' that in the beginninj|j^ it is difficult to get some of them 
to smile or show interest in anything around them. Young children 
in some of these homes arc coiisideix»a well behaved if they sit quietly 
in a comer during the day, instead of talking, playing and exploring. 
Frequent moving and the use of many different babysitters make some 
of the children confused, insecure and, in extreme cases, result in emo- 
tional disturbances and hyperactivity. Sometime.s there are few Inwks 
or magazines in these homes, no clocks or radios, and what few toys 
there arc may have little; educational value for the child. 

Tn addition to the jiossible nutritional and intclleirtual deprix'ntion 
in their CAxrly years, many poor children — Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, Eskimos, Portuguese, Asians and other language 
minorities — all too often are confronted with an alien culture and 
language when they enter school. 

As Dr. Nonnan Drachler, former Superintendent of the Detroit 
Public Schools, testified about the experiences some of these children 
have: "a child who comes from a disadvantaged home brings with 
him to school not merely his pencils and his books, but also the burden 
of his environments" 

2. KNVinoXMENTAL HANOICAP 

One excellent explanation of the way this so-called "environmental 
handicap" mn develop and influence a child's educational career was 
provided in testimony before the committee. Harold Howe, vice presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation and former IT.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, described it this way : 

Perhai)s the bent way to illustrate the idea of an environ- 
mental handicap is to descril)e an actual situation in which 
working mothei*s typically return to work some two months 
after giving birth to a cliild. During the time that they are 
working, the child will be placed with another mother whose 
business is taking in children of working mothers, each of 
whom might ))ay a dollar a day or so to have her children 
cared for during working hours. In such a center will be 
children from several months of age up to 4 or 5 years, and 
an individual caretaker might look after up to 10 or 12 such 
children in her home. 

For the caretaker who had neither training nor enuipnient 
and facilities to provide a stimulating environment tlie entire 
emphasis is frequently on the passivity of children. The child 
who doesn't cry^ who doesn't need attention, who doesn't 
ask questions aft ir he has learned to speak, who doesn't 
move about — in other words the child who does not seek, 
demand* and get stimulation and is hi\^t troublesome to the 
person in charge — is the child who gets rewarded. Such an 
environment discoui-ages tlie^early and very significant de- 
velopment of every as|)ect of human sensitivity and poten- 
tial. Tlie qualities fortified in children so treated are the 
qualities which lead to failure in school. The lack of positive 
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stimulation from human contact, from active exploration 
of objects, from verbal interchange, and from the kind of 

Slay throug^i which a child learns Siapes and sizes and colors 
epresses and inhibits the development of capabilities which 
are extremely important not only for success in school but 
for success in life. The development of language as a most 
important component of any individual's growth often suf- 
fers in this sort of environmental handicapping system. 

Contrast this situation with many well-nnanced day care 
or preschool arrangements staffed by trained personnel in 
which stimulation of all kinds is provided. Children g&t all 
sorts of attention and praise for their achievements on a reg- 
ular basis from interested adults, they r.re encouraged to 
talk over their ideas and feelings, to handle objects, explore 
the differences of sound, sliape, color, texture in all kinds of 
materials, to solve problems— and therewith their early in- 
tellectual development is much advanced. Further, a child 1*=- 
offered choices to set his own pace, and develop goals of his 
own — thereby ^ving him a sense of power over his environ- 
ment* 

Add to this the situation in the home for many of the 
kinds of families which would make use of the type of day 
care activity described two paragraphs above, homes in 
which economic handicaps deny proper nutrition and certain 
aspects of stimulation, even thou^ just as much loxe and care 
may be present as in the middle class home, and you get a 
picture of environmental denial which pyramids in its ef- 
fect on children as they mature. Indeed, the handicaps from 
the home are probably much more important than those 
growing from ill designed day care. 

Children who have ^ese environmental "handicaps'' typi- 
cally enter a school system which has set its task and its 
expectations in terms of more fortunate children. Early in 
such a schooling arrangement the child who comes with a 
handicap finds the school saying to him in no uncertain 
terms that he is not a success, that he doesn't measure up, 
that there is something wrong with him. Whether the indi- 
vidual teacher ever utters sucn words or not, the operation 
of the entire system effectively carries the message . . .* 

President Nixon, shortly after he took office, recognized the severity 
of this need. In his 1969 Economic Opportunity Message to Congress, 
hestated: 

So cnicial is the matter of early j^wth that we must 
make a national commitment to pro\nding all American chil- 
dren an opportunity for healthful and stimulating develop- 
ment durmg the first 5 years of life. 

Later that same year, when he created the Office of Child Develop- 
ment in HEW to serve as the focal point for this effort, the President 
summarized the need many poor children have for child de\*elopment 
and preschool education oppoitunities. He said: 



^Hearings of the U.S. .Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity, Part 12^ompcn$atory Education and Other Altcmativc$ in Urhan 
SehooUt AxuSr 3t 1971 
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Wc have learned, first of all, thnt the process of learning 
how to lejim bc^ns verjs very early in the life of the infant 
child. . . . Ohilarcn begin this process in the very earliest 
montlis of life, long before they are anywhere near a first 
l^rade class, or even kindergarten, or play school group. We 
have also learned that for the children of the poor, Siis ability 
to learn can begin to deteriorate very early in life, so that 
the youth begins school well beliind Iiis contemporaries and 
seemingly rarely catches np. He is Iiandicapped as surely as 
a chila crippica by polio is handicapjied; and he bears the 
burden of that handicap through all his life. It is elemental 
that, even as in the case of polio, the effects of prevention 
are fiir iictter than the effects of cure. 

Increasingly we know something about how this can be 
done. With each passing year — almost with cacli passing 
month, such is the pace of new developments in this field of 
knowledge — researcli workers in the United States and else- 
where in the world are learning more about the way in 
which an impoverished ennronment can develop a ^learned 
helpl^ness^ in children. When there, is little stimulus for 
the mind, and especially when there is little interaction be- 
tween parents and child, the child suffers lasting disabilities, 
particularly with respect to the development of a sense of 
control of his en\nronment. None of this follows from the 
. simple fact of being poor, but it is now fully established 
that an environment that does itot stimulate learning is 
closely associated in the real Avorld with poverty in its tradi- 
tional forms. As much as any one thing it is this fttdor that 
leads to the transmission of poverty from one generation to 
the next. It is no longer possible to deny that the process is 
all too endently at work in the shims of America's cities, 
and that is a most ominous as|)ect of the urban crisis. 

It is just as certain that we shall have to invent new social 
institutions to respond to this new knowledge. 

This learned helplessness doesn-t have to exist. Fortunately for most 
children, it doesn't. Most children's early years are spent in a more 
secui'e and stimulating environment where they receive the physical 
and mental nourishment necessarj- for development. Some nave the 
additional advantage of a private preschool experience. 

EDUC.mONAL ADVANTAGES OF A PRIVILEGED ENVIRONMENT 

The child from a privileged family who enters school at the age of 
6 often has behind him a full and complex learning histoiy. 

The variety of skills this well-endowed 6-year-old brings to school 
with him are impressive. Yet the child was bom with none of these 
specific abilities. He has learned them all from interactions with his 
environment. In short, his "cognitive development" is already well 
advanced. He also, as a rule, has had his medical and dental needs 
attended to. And, he has never truly been hungry or undernourished* 

Some economists have tried to explain and measure the educational 
value of a privileged environment. They have tried to measure the 
degree to which a child^s home provides liim witli experiences and 
skiHs which help him at school. This measure — which yields a rough 
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estimate of what might be called "the value of the middle class en- 
viromnent''— is not perfect It makes a number of assumptions wliicli 
do not always hold true. 

For example, indifferent parents can damage a child no matter how 
wealthy or well educated they mav be. Conversely, some of the most 
poverty stricken or undereducated parents are able to provide their 
children with the emotional security and support necessary to succeed 
in school and in life. 

In general, however, all other things bein^ equal, these economists 
concluded that wealthier and better educated parents have privileges 
and advantages that often permit them to better prepare their chil- 
dren for school than do impoverished and deprived parents. Dennis 
Dugan, a Notre Dame economist, has made some tentative analyses 
m this area. He has measured the amount of time a mother spends 
with her child in activities which have educational benefit; and, he 
has assigned a value to the time she spends with her child which reflects 
the money she could have earned if she had spent that time in regular 
employment. 

Dr. Dugan assumed that a better educated mother can generall} 
command a higher salanr than an undereducated mother. He further 
assumed that the more educated mother is presumably better equipped 
to impart school-related experiences and skills to her child. He there- 
fore placed a higher value on her time. 

His estimates suggest that by the first grade level : 

• A child whose mother had had less than an 8th grade education 
has only about $2,700 "embodied^ in him. 

• In contrast, a child whose mother had 5 or more vears of college 
has $9,300 "embodied" in him. 

And tiiis discrepancy grows as the child progresses through school, 
since Dugan further finds that the more educated woman is able to 
continue devoting more time to her children, and her time continues 
to be valued more highly. 

In addition, this analysis does not even reflect the fact that wealthier 
l)arents actually spend more for their children's education and educa- 
tional-related activities than poor parents, and, tliat their children 
nomiiilly attend schools benefiting from liigher per-pupil expenditures 
than do the children of the poor. 

These calculations suggest that the added educational value brought 
to the preschool years l)y a middle-class environment as opposed to 
an impoverished environment could be as high as $6,000 to $7,000. 
Clearly, th^ are not complete enough to say that with any certainty. 
But, they do reflect — at least in a rough financial sense — some of 
the educational advantages available to children who grow up in a 
privileged environment. And— if they are multiplied by the 3.2 mil- 
lion preschool children living in poverty— they suggest tliat poor 
children, as a group, enter school with approximately $20 billion less 
invested, or embodied, in their educational development than they 
might have had if they had l)cen l)om to a middle-class environment. 

And these dollar differences which Dr. Dugan found arc accurate 
and useful predictors of skills students eventually achieve. 

But most poor children— and many children of working parents 
who have spent their preschool years in custodial day-care conditions- 
arrive at school without these general advantages and assets, 
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Many have not received sufficient nutrition, health care and intel- 
lectual stimulation. Many liave not received the educational benefits 
of a "middle-class environment,'* whatever that is worth. As Dr. 
Julius Richmond obsen-ed, "approximately one-third of our children 
ai*e being rai.scd in environments that virtually insui*e failure in so- 
cieU* s major institutions for all children — schools.*' 

Owr committee's findings sadly supjwrt that conclusion. 

According to studies presented by Dr. Alexander Plante and Mi-s. 
Gertrude Johnson of the Connecticut St^ite Department of Education, 
a review of the Martfonl, Conn, public education system iweals the 
inability of many ghetto schools to piwent this cumulative deficit 
from growing. Their testimony shows that the average IQ of fourth 
traders in the Hartford ghetto schools was 94 in 1965. Two years 
later — when that class was in the sixth grade — its average IQ had 
dropped to 88. In another 2 years, in the eighth grade, it was 86 — 
only 6 points above the IQ level at which children become candidates 
for institutionalization in iConnecticut facilities for the retarded. 

Similarly third graders in Washington, D.C., test 4 months behind 
students in 11 other big cities. By the ninth grade they are 1.6 years 
behind other big city indents; and, even further behind — some 2.2 
years behind — ^the national average. 

In short, damage is done in the crucial early years, and often our 
educational institutions are unable to repair it in later life. The cycle 
of need rolls on* 

C. Day Care Needs 

In addition to the children of the poor, there are over 5 million 
preschool children whose mothers are working. Some of these children 
are receiving healthful and stimulating care while their parents work. 
But many are not. Many are left in purely custodial and unlicensed 
dajr-carc centers, and others— the so-called "latchkey" children — are 
left alone to look after themselves. And their numbers are growing 
dramatically : 

• In 1971, 43 percent of the Nation's mothers worked outside the 
home, compared to only 18 percent in 1948. 

• One out of every three mothers with preschool children is working 
today, compared to one out of eight m 1948. 

• In 1971, 1.3 million mothers of children under 6 were bringing 
up children without a husband, and half of these mothers worked. 

• Yet, there are fewer than 700,000 spaces in licensed day-care cen- 
ters to serve the over 5 million preschool children whose mothers 
work. 

And although some existing Fedeml programs, such as Title IV 
of the Social Security Act, help provide day care for these children, 
much of it is inadequate. Dr. Edward Zigler, former IMrector of 
HEW's Office of Child Development, has estimated that only about 20 
pjercent of these day-care programs ai'e developmental, or comprehen- 
sive, and stated that in "many instances we are paying for service that 
is harmful to children." 

Dr. Zigler's assessment is supported by a recent Office of Economic 
Opportunity report, "Day Care: Resources for Decisions," which 
concluded : 
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Over 90 percent of all full-day centers in the United States 
are privately operated for profit . . . Most are custodial pro- 
grams because that sail most working niothei-s can afford . . . 
Day care in Ameiica is a scattered phenomena; largely pri- 
vate, cursorily supervised, gi-owing and shrinking in response 
to national adult crises, largely unrelated to children's 
needs . . . 

D. Successful Preschool Education Programs 
Many of these early inequities can be prevented. That is the lesson 



i>reschool education efforts ranging from programs involving regular- 
y scheduled home visits by trained i^ei-sons who work with both the 
child and his parents to the more familiar pait-day or full-day pro- 
grams located in centei"S. For example ; 

• The Infant Kesearch Project in Washington, D.C., directed by 
Dr. Earl Schaefer, sent tutors into the home 1 hour each weekday 
to work with mothers and their young children during the periocl 
from ages 16 months to 3 years. During the IV^ yeai-s this pro- 
gram provided services, the children being tutored maintained an 
average IQ of 105, while a control group of comparable ghetto 
youn^ters in that neighborhood who did not receive tutoring 
experienced an average IQ decline of 19 points. After services 
were terminated at age 3, the gap between those who had received 
tutoring and those who liad not. decreased over time. But a full 
3 years after all services had ended, those who had "eceived help 
at those early ages ^ill registered an average advanJ^age of 7 IQ 
points compared to those who had received no early assistance. 

• A program directed by Merle Karnes at the Univeniitv of Illi- 
nois provided a weekly course in child development to disadvan- 
taged mothers over a 15-month period which began when their 
children were between the ages of 1 and 2 yeai-s old. In the^ 
classes the mothers were provided with educational toys designed 
to create opportunities for verbal interaction between themselves 
and their infants, and trained in teaching techniques. At the end 
of the program the children whose mothei-s participated had an 
average IQ of 106, 16 points higher than the average of a com- 
parable group of youngsters whose mothers had not participated 
m this program. 

• The Verbal Interpretation Project in Nassau County, N.Y., 
directed by Phyllis lievenstein, sent trained workers on semi- 
weekly half-hour visits to the homes of disadvantaged youngsters 
with kits of toys and books designed to stimulate interaction be- 
tween mother and child. The children participating registered 
initial average gains of 15 to 20 IQ points; and, 3 jreai-s after the 
program haa ended still maintained this 15-20 point advantage 
over comparable children who had not participated in this 
program. 
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• The preschool program conducted in the Englewood School Dis- 
• trict in San Antonio, Texas, described by Dr. Cardenas in his 

testimony before our Committee, serving prcdoniinatelj'' Spanish- 
speaking preschool children, undei'scored the importance of pro- 
viding preschool education to children at early ages. Three-year- 
olds participating for the first time in a preschool program made 
^eater gains than 4- or 5-year-olds participating for the fii-st 
time in the same program. 

• And the Syracuse Day Care Project directed by Dr. Julius Rich- 
mond and Dr. Bettye Caldwell produced average IQ gains of 17 
points among impoverished 1- to 4-year olds who had been in the 
program for 2 years. 

E. Continuity and Parental Involvement Essential 

These early childhood programs and others like them hold tremen- 
dous promise for reducing some of the barriei*s that now exist to equal 
educational opportunity. 

They have revealed the exciting IQ gains that disadvantaged 
youngsters can score, and the IQ losses they can avoid, if support and 
assistance is provided to them and their parents during the early years 
of life. They have repoiieci very encouraging improvements in equally 
important but harder to measure areas such as the confidence, motiva- 
tion, cooperation and self-respect of the youngster served. And, in 
many cases, they have provided essential medical and nutritional serv- 
ices which have detected and treated literally thousands of physical 
defects and handicaps. 

These encouraging findings are one of the central messages in the 
seven longitudinal studies of preschool education recently released by 
the Office of Child Development. In every case, these seven preschool 

?rograms had an hnmediate and positive hnpact on the child's per- 
ormance, as measured by IQ gains, cognitive and language tests and 
teacher's observations regarding motivation and social competence. 
And in some cases, these longitudinal studies reveaisd how the effects 
of quality preschool programs on the intellectual performance of dis- 
advantaged children can last into primal^ school age, even when no 
further enrichment is provided in school. 

These studies support the conclusion that many Americans have 
been operating on for years. As Dr. James W. Guthrie stated in his 
testimony before the committee; 

For the person who has any doubt about the advantages of 
early childhood education, I think he only has to observe the 
behavior of middle- and upper-class parents who can afford 
this kind of schooling for their children. They seek it wher- 
ever possible . . . 

Perhaps most inipoiiantly, these longitudinal studies reveal that 
early childhood services are not an innoculation that lasts for life. 
There are no magic periods in childhood. And programs that operate 
on any other assumption are nmning a high risk of producing encour- 
aging gains that will be largely washed out after the program ends. 
Child development is continuous, and enrichment in the preschool 
years must be followed by stimulating education during the school 
years or else much of the earlier improvements will be lost. 
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An equally important finding from this longitudinal research con- 
cerns the importance of deep and meanin^ul parent involvement in 
preschool efforts* Of all the programs reviewed, the most promising 
were those that used the parent as the primary teacher or tutor* These 
home-based programs were extremely successful not only in producing 
IQ gains, but also in maintaining them over a period of time. While 
there are clearly situations in which these programs are not possible — 
such as cases in which both parents have to work — ^the findings under- 
score the importance of assuring that early childhood programs are 
designed to supplement and support the strengths of the family, not 
replace or weaken them* 

In short, these longitudinal studies reveal that we now have even 
more reason to believe that good, early childhood programs can signifi- 
cantly enhance the development of a child in later years. They under- 
score the fact that neglect, himger, inadequate health care ana lack of 
educational opportunities during the first 5 jears of life can cripple a- 
child's development for life or at least make it exceedingly difficult and 
expensive to restore and recover what has been lost. Also, they show 
how quality preschool efforts, ^lOTiding maximum support for and 
responsibilities to parents, can prevent much of this destruction from 
occurring. But they do not rev^eal — and this fact cannot be overem- 
phasized—that quality preschool programs alone will guarantee that 
children will reach their full potential. 

The implications of all this research are quite clear: 

• A child's chance for an equal educational opportunity begins long 
before he enters school. 

• The home environment — or the day-cai*e environment — in which 
a preschool child spends his time can have a major impact on his 
future educational career. 

• Quality preschool programs for children and parents can help 
eliminate or reduce the deficit normally produced by poverty or 
custodial day care. 

• Deep and meaningful parent involvement is essential for the suc- 
cess of early childhood efforts. 

• And, there must be a continuity between the early childhood pro- 
grams and subsequent educational endeavors in the elementary 
schools to sustain the gains they make. 

F. Recommendations 

The committee recommends, therefore, the creation of voluntary 
comprehensive, well-financed child development programs for families 
and children that: 

• Strengthen family life and family capabilities. 

• Assure adequate health, nutritional and educational opportunities 
in the early childhood years. 

• Provide home-based programs drawing on the talents and re- 
sources of parents as the primary educational influence on their 
children. 
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• Upgrade day-care programs into truly developmental and educa- 
tionally stimulating experiences rather tlian purely custodial and 
sometimes damaging parking lots for Ciiildren. 

• Involve parents and other family members in all aspects of those 
programs including staffing, decision making, and training. 

• Provide expanded opportunities for staff training and research. 

• Offer maximum flexibility, within the national standards of ex- 
cellence, for local groups to adopt programs consistent with their 
needs. 

• Promote social and economic diversity— rather than a track sys- 
tem — for the preschool yeai^s. 

• Involve follow-through pro^jrams and other improvements in the 
elementary schools to provide the essential continuity between 
early enrichment and later educational pi^ograms. 

It should be noted that the 92d Congress has already considered 
legislation* along these lines. The committee hopes that full con- 
sideration leading to enactment of our recommendations will be 
Undertaken early in the 93d Congress* 

These recommendations will require a substantial investment of 
funds. They will require commitment and effort. But they are neces- 
sary* 

The Coleman Report, as well as any other, reminds us of the conse- 
quences of ignoring the home onvironmeut and ths preschool years. 
It concluded : 

Taking all these results together, one implication stands 
out above all : That schools bring little influence to bear on 
a child's achievement that is independent of his background 
and general social context; and that this very lack of an in- 
dependent effect means that the inequalities imposed on chil- 
dren by their home, neighborhood and peer envimnment are 
carried along to become the inequalities with which they 
confront adult life at the end of school. 

If our country is really serious about making equal educational 
opportunity a reality, the conunitte^ finds it is essential to make a>^ail- 
able, to families that request them, preschool services of the highest 
quality. We reconunend that we begin immediately to make these op- 

Sortunities and services available and give substance to what President 
lixon so correctlv identified as "a national commitment to providing 
all American children an opportunity for healthful and stimulating 
development during the finst 5 yeai*s of lif e.- ' 



*S. 3G17, "The Comprehensive Head Start, Child l>evelopaieut, and FamWy 
Services Act of 1972," which passed the Senate during the 2d Sess., 92d Cong. 



Chapter 5— Children's Television 



A. The Effects of Television on Young Children 

Television is a major influence on the development of children. Tlie 
avera^ American school-age child watches between 22 and 25 hours of 
television each week. By the time he is 16, he is likely to have watched 
between 15,000 and 20,000 hours of television, while at the same age he 



Television ownei*ship is nearly universal. Ninety-seven percent of 
American families owl television sete. Studies have shown that 90 per- 
cent of families with ye.irly incomes of less than $5,000 have television 
sets. The Surgeon Generars Scientific Advisory Committee on Televi- 
sion and Social Behavior found that "virtually all children in the 
United States have television sets in their homes." 

In recent years, concern over the nature of the influence of television 
on children has intensified. First came a concern with the amount of 
violence on the screen, a concern that the pervasiveness of shows ex- 
hibiting violence would produce a generation more likely to turn to it 
as a way of solving their problems. 

This concern about program content also led to a realization that 
television might become a positive force in the life of a child. Perhaps 
many of those hours spent in front of the TV set might help him to 
learn to read or count and expose him to new ideas and people. 

Rei)resentatives of minority groups have pointed out that the 
Anierica reflected in television shows excluded large segments of our 
society. Until very recently, blacks, Puerto Ricans, Spanish-surnamed, 
orientals, and American Indians rarely appeared on television except 
as caricatures or objects of ridicule — the forever-losing Indians on 
cowboy shows, or the prattling, sombrero-topped Mexican peddling 
com chips or sleeping imder a big tree. 

Minority groups began to charge that television had become another 
instrument for oppressing minorities. As Dr. Chester Pierce, a pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Harvard, told the conmiittee, "Racism is both 
contaia^ous and lethal. Thus, even in its entertainment posture, televi- 
sion must be careful not to aggravate a lethal, conta^ous public health 
illness."* 

There is no doubt that children absorb what they see on the tele- 
vision screen. Tiny youngsters are adept at repeating advertising 
jingles and mimicking tlie antics of their favorite character actors and 
cartoon personalities. What they see and learn may create lasting 
impressions. The minority-group child, for example, seeing things 
ana experiencing events that have no place in his reality, ^gins to 



^HearinRS of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Part 2Squalitu of Educational Opportunity^n Introduction. 
July 30, 1970. 
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look at television as that "other world"— a world in which he may 
never participate. 

Television should become a strong force for promoting racial un- 
derstanding and cultural diversity in the United States, Many Amer- 
ican children between 3 and 5 years of age watch as much as 40 
hours of television weekly since they are not yet regularly attending 
school. School psychologists have shown that the development of 
racial prejudice takes place in the absence of factual knowledge about 
other races* Television can be the means for providing such knowl- 
edge at these critical preschool ages. 

Oat of these concerns— the revulsion against violence and against 
the unfair portrayal of minority groups-~and the belief that television 
can be both entertaining and a constructive force for learning— came 
"Sesame Street," an educational program aired at 3- to 5-ycar o: Ids. 

B. Se8A3CB SmSET 

The creator of "Sesame Street," the Children's Television Workshop 
(CTW), decided to concentrate its efforts on a program that would 
attract children too young to be in school during the my— particularly 
disadvantaged chilaren whom it hoped woulabenefit later in school 
from the headstait they might receive from a television program with 
educational content 

Preschoolers, CTW had found, make almost a full-time job of tele- 
vision viewing, watching an average of 8 hours a day. To compete 
with commercial television, CHV decided "Sesame Street" would have 
to make use of some of the animated cartoon and filmmaking tech- 
niques children were accustomed to seeing on other shows. 

The curriculum of "Sesame Street" was structured to teach the nam- 
ing of letters, recitation of numbers, the names of parts of the body, 
animals and machines ; and other basic knowledge and skills. 

But another major consideration in developing the program was 
the presentation or a television world that was both appealing and 
meaningful to minorityand disadvantaged youngsters. As Joan Ganss 
Cooney, president of CTW, testified : 

Most black and other minoritv group children today are 
growing up seeing too few of their own people too seldom 
on television. It is bound to have an effect on thein^ on their 
perception of themselves and of the world around them ; and 
this effect is not good for these children or for the society 
they will soon enter.* 
After its first year CTW decided that to test the success of "Sesame 
Street" in teaching both academic skills and social attitudes to pre- 
schoolers^ a systematic comprehensive evaluation would be required. 
As Mrs. Cooney stated : 

The major strategy was not merely to discover whether 
viewers learned more than nonviewers . . • The evaluation 
was also directed toward discovering which groups of chil- 
dren seem to benefit from viewing the show, what charac- 
terizes those who learn a great deal, how children react to 
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vftriotis techniques used in the show^ and whether the chil- 
dren's reactions seem to be related to their learning.* 

The completed evaluation conducte<l bv the Educational Testing 
Service includes data cn the impact of "Sesame Street** on 943 chil- 
dren, from botli disadvantaged and advantaged backgrounds and from 
rural and inner city neigfiborhoods« T)ie great majority of tliese 
children, 731, were considered to be "disadvantaged,'* 

The single most imi)ortant conclusion of the study was that the 
more a child watched "Sesame Street," the more he learned. This ap- 
plied to all children studie<l— black, white, Spanish-speaking, rich 
and poor. Moreover, of those children who watched the show most 
often (an average of more than five times per week), disadvantaged 
children made larger achievement gains than advantaged children. 
Thus, there is some evidence that the program can help to close the 
gaps between advantaged and disadvantaged children* 

The results of "Sesame Street^ clearly of^r hope for disadvantaged 
and minority cliildren who might otherwise fall behind early in school 

In our judgment the "S^me Street*' experience is a hopeful 
example of how television can further educational opt>ortunity. But 
"Sesame Street" not only teaches letters and numbers — it is the only 
shared educational experience of many white, black, and other minor- 
ity group preschool children in America. 

Tlie effect of "Sesame Street" on the social attitudes of its viewers 
was not as systematically or conclusively studied as academic acliieve- 
ment. Mrs. Cooney told the committee that the *JSesame Street" 
researchers suspect that positive changes in social attitudes are occur- 
ring. Moreover, many comments received by CTW from viewers con- 
firmed thi& The changes in social attitudes resulting from viewing the 
program arc currently being studied in the anal>'sis of the second 
year of "Sesame Street." 

We must acknowledge a body of opinion among educators holding 
that the methods of knowledge and skills transmission employed by 
"Sesame Street" do not necessarily best serve the intellectual develop- 
ment of its viewers. Wliile m reached no judgment in relation to the 
validity of this body of opinion, we believe that "Sesame Street" has 
provided a dramatic breakthrough for the acceptance of "entertain- 
ment television" as a ^gnificant ^ucational medium; it represents an 
im]>ortant starting ]>oint rather than an unqualified successful conclu- 
sion in attempts by educators to harness the great educational {Xitential 
of television, 

C. CoNTiKuiNG Problems 

The findings of the "Sesame Street" study suggest that television 
has great potential as a tool for providing equal educational opi)or- 
tunity to all American children. 

Television is {)ervasive, particularly in the homes of disadvantaged 
and minority families. In the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of New York 
City, for example,^ 00 percent of the families with less than $5,000 
income have television sets and close to two^thirds have two sets« 
Ninety percent of the children between the ages of 3 and 5 in this area 
watched **Sesame Street," 60 percent four or more times a week. 



•Ibid, 
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Clearly, tclcvision-s potential for education in the home and in the 
school is virtually limitless But the ^Sesame Street^ experience also 
points up the many problems to be solved before television can live up 
to its potential for promoting «<iual educational opportunity* 

Tliere is no evidence to show whetlicr the early gains of disad* 
v^ntagcd Youngsters who watch ^Sesame Street^ can l)e maintained, 
particularly if the diildren attend inferior inner city schools lacking 
in adequate facilities and staff* 

^S<*same Street^ is intended to reach only 3- to 5-year olds and there 
is no comparable study of the potential of television for older children. 

Tlic Children's Television Worksliop program for older children, 
**Tlie Electric ComiMiny*-— which emphasizes the teaching of read- 
ing—has gouf. on the air this yean But during the 1071-72 television 
season— according to a study for the National Citizens Committee for 
Broadcasting— there was not a single weekday afternoon network 
diihiren's program on conmiercial television* 

Tha heavy emphasis on violence on children's television must also 
l)e noted. Tlie Surjitoon GeneraVs Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Telension and Social Behavior* reported that chiidn^n are exposed to 
a constant stream of violence throughout the day* Otlier surveys sliow 
the numl)er of deaths that occur on the screen* For example, % Onmtian 
Science Monitor survey last year reported 12T\ killings in 74 hours of 
prime-time programs. An article, "TV and the Child: ^Vliat Can Be 
Done*^ reprted that "by the age of 14 the average child has seen 18,000 
murders' on television. 

Clearly, there is a need for a change in the way our Xatiou uses 
television. We naist increase the number of positive programs like 
"Sesame Street," not only on public television, but on comnt<^rcial 
television as well 

1). MisoRiTV Emwx>vmkkt 

A small percentage of jobs in the television industry is held by 
members of minority grouiis. Mrs. Cooney described "Sestune Street^ 
as having "probably the most thoroughly integrated behind-theKUim* 
eras t««m in tlie industry/* But she added that the program "has 
prol)Iems recrtiiting adequately trained and exjierienoed men and wom- 

from minority grou|)S l>ecausc of their syf;ten)atic exclusion from so 
much of the American maiiistn»am for long**'** 

Until more members of minority groups are recniii k1, trained and 
hired by the industry, it is not to be expected that programing will be, 
as Mrs. Cooney put it, "useful or rele\*ant'* to all Americans. Even 
though public television has had a better minority employment record 
than commercial television, according to the Minority Affairs OfRce of 
the Xational Association of Educational Broadcasters, only 8 percent 
of the employees of public television stations were black, Spanisli- 
sumamed,Onental Americans or American Indian. 



*Tcler{$itm and Orottinff Vp: The impaet of Televiicd Violence, report to the 
Sunreon General, VM, Public Health Serrice, December 1071. 

^^Hearincft of the XIM, Seaali^ Select Committee on Equal Edncatfonal Op* 
portmilty. Part 2-^BqnaUtp of MiucMfm^ Opportnnit^An Introduction, Inly 
30. 1S70 
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E. BEC0MMCia>ATIOir8 

The committee received testimony from a nmnber of experts and 
concerned citizens advocatmg a concerted effort to develop the 
potential of television. ^ 

Dr. James A. Perkins of the International Coimcil for Educational 
Development stated that television could help "provide quaUty inte- 
grated education It can hdp to reinforx» the child's positive ex- 

penence with integration. ... It can make children feel & an en- 
vironment m which people of aU races interact in positive ways is 
I^'easant." Dr. Perkins also suggested thSt televisioi can 
provide learning experiences that avoid the underachiever's feelings 
of jnfenonty that can occur in other types of compensatory leami^ 

£^om^ P. F. Hoving, chairman of the National Citizens 
SuKSt^'" stated to the Senate Education 

If integration is ever to woric, our children, during their 
crucial preschool yeare, must be exposed in a positive manner 
to the lifestyles and backgrounds of the various racial and 
ethnic groups that form American society. For most Ameri- 
televSon "o such exposure is possible without the help of 

l^e committee agrees with the observations of the Educational Test- 
mg Service m its evaluation of "Sesame Street" : 

Li general, Sesame Street achieved its goals. They were im- 
portant coals. Since this experimental television program for 
preschoolers was so successful, it would be a travesty of re- 
sponsible educational policj-making were not more, similarly 
conceived television programs funded, developed, researched, 
and presented. ' 

We note with approval the fact that the Congress has recently au- 
thorized an appropriation of $60 million in fiscal years 1973 and 1974 
to support the production and development of integrated children's 
educatwnal television programs. This siun was included in the Emer- 
gency bchool Aid Act enacted by Congress on June 8, 1972. Under the 
prwisions of that Act, the Commissioner of Education is authorized 
to fund up to 10 public or private nonprofit organizations which have 
the capability of providing expertise in the development of television 
programing and to pay the cost of development and production of 
integrated educational programs for children which are of both cogni- 
tive and effective educational value. Programs funded are expe<ied to 
teach concrete academic skills, encourage interracial understandinc 
and promote cultural diversity. 

Recipients must also employ minority group persons in responsible 
positions and establish effective means for evaluating gains in cognitive 
and affective skills achieved by the children viewing the prograira. 

The Aofc also rerinires that programs developed be made available 
for transmission without charge to any commercial or public television 
station, school or other organization wishing to tnin.smit the program. 

Urbanizations receiving such funds are expected to develop addi- 
tional programs for preschool and older children. 
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In this connection^ we believe it would be wise to direct a number 
of tliese new programs to specific geographical areas such as the South- 
western and Northeastern pnortions of the United States with their 
large concentrations of Spanish-speaking American children. 

We endorse this provision of Uie Emer^ncy School Aid Act. The 
authorization for this program will terminate in June 1974. By that 
time, there should be ample oppoitunity to review the results of these 
new educational programs for children. If ^Sesame Street" is any indi- 
cati<m, and if these programs are developed and implm^ted as in- 
t^ed by the Congress — ^with sen^tivity to the needs and desires of 
nupority groups — ^we believe they will be successful. 

We hope that at the end of 2 years the Ccmgress mrill then be in a 
position to establish a further authorization for the continuii^ devel- 
opment of quality, integrated children's educati(mal television pro- 
grams. 

Finally, we believe greater efforts should be made to encourage the 
development of educational programs for children under commercial 
sponsorslup. Commercial as weU as public television can become an 
enective means for providing equal educational opportunity for all 
children. 



Part m 
Inequality in Education 



Chapter 6— The Education of Minority Group and 
Disadvantaged Children 



The commnnity has not wanted for all its children what the best 
parent wants for his own child. As a resnlt, the public schools are 
lining dismally in what has always been regarded as one of thdr pri- 
mary task£h-in Horace Mann's phrase, to be "the great equalizer of 
the conditions of men/' facilitating the movement of the poor and 
disadvantaged into the mainstream of American economic and social 
life. Par from being **the great eqnalizer,** the schools help perpetu- 
ate the differaices In conditions, or at the very least, do little to 
reduce them. If the United States is to become a truly just and 
humane society, the schools will have to do an incomparably better 
job than they are now doing of educating youngsters from minority- 
group and lower-class homes. 

— Charles E. SHberman 

Education is this Nation's largest enterprise. It involves, full time, 
nearly a third of our citizens and annual public expenditures exceeded 
only by those for national defense. 

In IffJO more than 59 million persons were enrolled full or part time 
in public and private preschools, elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities in the Nation. Seven and one-half percent of 
our work force, more than 6 million people, were employed in educa- 
tion. 

Below college level in the school year 1070-71, 51.8 million students 
in public preschools and public and private elementary ajid secondary 
schools were taught by 2.3 million classroom teachers at an annual 
expenditure of about $50 billion. Those who taught and learned in 

Sublic school attended 90,821 schools located in 17,995 separate school 
istricts. 

As a society, we are more deeply committed to the task of educating 
our children than to any other. Formal education is one of the most 
important determinants of the lifetime opportunities of each of our 
citizens. For most Americans and through most of our historj', educa- 
tion has been a remarkable success. 

At the beginning of our history, schooling was a commodity avail- 
able only to the privileged and wealthy. In the early 19th century, we 
embarked upon what was then termed a **Great Experiment" in mass 
education — universal, free, public schooling for every child. It is not 
an exaggeration to state that the success of our educational system 

(95) 
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lias been largely responsible for our development into the most eco- 
nomically productive society in the world. By historical and tradi- 
tional standards, our illiteracy rate is almost infinitesimal. As a peo- 
ple, we read more than most others. We have produced our share of 
the world's artists, musicians, scientists, philosophers and statesmen. 

Just in terms of growtli our public scliool system has made phe- 
nomenal strides. In 1920, only 20 percent of the Nation's 17-year-olds 
attended public schools. Today nearly 80 percent of 17-year-ol Ids are m 
school. In most modern European countries, between 25 and 35 per- 
cent in this age bracket attend school. In France, only one in 10, for 
example, is able to advance beyond the equivalent of a grade school 
education. In September 1971, the Office of Education calculated that 
1971-72 enrollment in public and private institutions would increase 
for tlie 27th consecutive year to a record 60.2 million — nearly a third 
of the entire population. 

The rate of educational attainment of our people has kept pace 
with the requirements of a growing, increasingly sophisticated and 
complex society. 2.7 million students will graduate from high school 
this year— a million more than in 1961. More significantly, while 
the secondar>' school enrollment increased 43 percent in 1961-71, the 
number of high school graduates increased 62 percent. For example, 
nationwide, students who entered the 5th grade in 1942-43, only half 
completed high school in 1950 and one-fifth went on to college. But 
75.2 percent of entering 5th graders in 1962 completed high school in 
1970 and 46 percent went on to college. In the past decade, the propor- 
tion of young adults, age 20-29, who completed at least a high school 
education increased from 65 to 82 percent for whites and from 40 to 
62 percent for blacks and other minorities. 

School retention rates have increased dramatically in the last decade 
as Figure 6-1 demonstrates. 
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SOURCE: U.$* Otptrtmtnt of Hetlth, Education* and 
Wdfart, OHict of Education, Oigat of edue^tlormt Sf» 
MMfcf. tabia 10. 

FiouRE 6-1. Estimated retention rates, fifth grade through college graduation : 
United States* 1961 to im 

Not only are a greater proportion of our youth completing more 
years of school and college; but, also, they are acquiring more knowl- 
edge about more things. A 1969 report by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for example, found that schoolchildren in 
the lower grades learned more in the 1960s than their older brothers 
and sisters learned in the 1950s. 
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The report used findings of an Educsitional Testing Service study 
which recently assembled 186 instances in which comparable tests were 
given to large and roughly representative samples of elementary school 
students at two different times over the last two decades. 

In all but 10 of the 186 paired comparisons, the later group per- 
formed better than the earlier group. The comparisons indicated an 
improvement of about 20 percent. 

In short, what is learned in school has kept pace with the needs of 
an expanding society. Our schools have met the challenges of an in- 
dustrial revolution in the 19th century and a technological revolution 
m the 20th century. 

In these terms then, public education has been highly successful. But 
schoohng in America, from the beginning of the "common school" in 
the early 19th century, has had a dual role in society. It has functioned 
as the principal means by which individuals learn the traditional com- 
municative and other cognitive skills, acquire knowledge and develop 
and mature intellectually. At the same time, schooling has been viewed 
throiighout most of our histonr as a device for providing equal oppor- 
tunities among groups of children from diverse backgrounds. In the 
19th centun-— at the inception of universal public schooling in this 
country--ediication was viewed, in the words of Horace Mann, as "the 
great equalizer of the conditions of men— the balance wheel of social 
machinery." 

This did not mean eqiialitjr among individuals. For it was recognized 
that among individuals, differences in abilities, efforts, and choices 
would produce a variety of outcomes in an industrial society which 
reqiiires laborers and farmers as well as managers, lawyers, teachers 
and scientists. ' 

Thus, it has been the role of schools as "equalizers" to assure not that 
ours IS a classless society, but as Professor Henry Levin of Stanford 
stated m a report to this committee, it has been education's role to: 
. . . assure that representative individuals born into any social 
class would have opportunity to achieve status as persons born 
into other soqial classes. That is, the opportunities for achiev- 
mg life success for a son would not be determined by his 
father's achievements, but only by his own.* 

It is in this sense that schools relate to equal opportunity in society. 
It IS in this role that public education has often failed. And it is the 
faihire to meet this test of equal educational opportunity that underlies 
much of the growing dissatisfaction with public education today. As 
we have pointed out earlier in this report, the responsibility for this 
failure does not fall on the shoulders of our public school systems 
alone. Yet schools play a major role in the development of every gen- 
eration of Americans. 

The fact is that— today, and throughout our history— where a person 
IS born, the color of his skin, his language, national origin, cultural 
background, and his parents' social and economic status are the princi- 
pal determinants of where he lives and of the quality of his education. 
The fact is that our public school system is too often failing the child 

*The Costs to the Nation of Inadequate Education, Henry M. Levin, U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity, committee print, February 
1972. 
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who is not bom white, or who is born to a family whose first language 
is not English, or who is simply poor. 

The child from an affluent family begins life with many advantages. 
His home environment, health care, nutrition, material possessions, and 
the educational and social status of his parents give him a head start in 
life and in school. He usually goes to school with children from similar 
backgrounds, with the same headstart, from the same community. His 
school is often modem, it.has the most up-to-date facilities, instmc- 
tional materials and techniques. He is usually taught by well-trained, 
well-motivated teachers who believe he can" leam. He usually performs 
well in school and probably will go to college and often attends gradu- 
ate school. 

The typical child from a deprived home usually travels an entirely 
different road. His parents are poor. His father may be unemployed 
or underenriployed. There are often few educational toys, books or other 
materials in his home. His only contact with a doctor may be in the 
emergency room of a general hospital. He usually enters school behind 
in ability to conununicate and is often unable to relate to a world out- 
side his home environment. Typically he fails to respond adequately 
in school. Most of his classmates are from similarly disadvantaged 
homes. And if he is black and poor, most of his classmates are black 
and poor. If he is of Spanisli or Portuguese or Oriental or American 
Indian heritage he may speak only his native tongue at home. Yet he 
is usually expected to be proficient in English at school. His school is 
often old, drab, rundown, without proper facilities or equipment. He 
is often taught by less qualified or less experienced teachers who some- 
times view him and his classmates as feilures. Even if he is lucky 
enough to go to a better school with advantaged youngsters, he may be 
placed or "tracked" in a class for slow learners. He may well drop out 
of school before the 12th grade. But even if he graduates, he is oft^ 
years behind his more affluent peers in academic achievement and is 
far less likely to continue his education. Because he is ill-equipped edu- 
cationally and emotionally to compete in the American economy, he 
may live a life of deprivation and failure, in a cycle of poverty which 
is perpetuated from one generation to the next. 

Simply stated, it is this contrast— between the advantaged child who 
receives the best education our public schools can offer, and the disad- 
vantaged child who is often relegated to a second-class education — 
that best describes educational inequality in our public schools. 

Just as inequality in education and other inequalities in our society 
are related, there are three interrelated ways in which schools produce 
unequal results: 

Ftrst^ minority group and disadvantaged children and their fami- 
lies are predominantly isolated from the rest of society both by where 
they live and tlie scliools they attend. Education in this country is still, 
far too often, separated by race, ethnic origin, and social class. 

Secovd^ educational and other practices within schools often initiate 
or increase inec^ualities among groups of students. These practices in- 
clude the ways m wliich the child and his teacher relate to each other; 
the assignment, or tracking of students; the curriculum to which the 
child \s exposed; and, finally the ways in which his performance is 
evaluated. 
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Thirds the schools attended by minority group and poor children 
are often those with the least in resources. Tfiie facilities and services 
in our public schools are often distributed in inverse relation to need. 
The ways in which most of the tax dollars for education are raised and 
spent tend to provide that the best education resources are available 
in the wealthiest communities and the worst in the poorest communities. 

These three factors, isolation in school and in impoverished homes 
and neighborhoods, unequal school practices, and inequalit;y in educa- 
tional resources, combine to produce inequality in American public 
education,. The^ are closely related. Together they produce poor school 
performance, high dropout rates and low educational attainment 



Chapter 7— Isolatiwi in the United States 



A. The Extent of Student Isolation 

Counting the number of minority and nonminority-group children 
in our Nation^s schools has become the principal measure ot progress 
in school desegreijation in recent years. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare now conducts a yearly survey of elementary 
and secondary school districts in all States except Hawaii. The survey 
provides seven different measures of minority and nonminority-group 
school isolation and includes all but the sniallest school districts. The 
numbers of black, Spanish-sumamed, Oriental Americans, American 
Indian and nonminority students are provided for each school and 
school district. The results are published showing the number and per- 
centage of each grono of students in schools in which minority groups 
comprise 0-49.9, 5(K100, 80-100, 90-100, 95-100, 99-100 percentage of 
the student body respectively. 

These statistics i)rovide useful measurements of year-to-year prog- 
ress in reducing minority ^roup isolation in States and regions, and 
by size or other characteristic of a given school district But such 
measurements imply that some fixed proportion of minority to non- 
minority-group students defines the schools in a geogranhic area as 
"segregated** or "desecrogated." Clearly, a 100 percent black school 
in a majoritv white school district is segrcjgated m foct, if not in law. 
Or conversely, a 100 percent white school in a majority black district 
is a segregated school. Certainly also, a school that is "racially bal- 
anced" so that the percentage of each group of students is precisely the 
same as the percentage of each group in a given school district is "de- 
segregated." Even if "racial balance" was the legal test of a desejs;- 
regrated school or ado{>ted as a matter of public policy — which it is 
not^ — it w*ould be impossible to devise a universally applicable measure- 
ment of desegregation because the proportion of minority and non- 
^ minoritv-group students in the schools of each district Avould neces- 
sfirily depend upon the proportion in the district as a whole. 

In any case, the law neither imposes racial l>alance as the criterion 
for the dismantling of a dual school system nor defines a se^gated 
school as one which is in some fixed disproportion to such balance. It 
requires simply that schools not be identifiable racially as a result of 
official action as schools for a particular group of children. That is a 
test which is simply not mathematical ; and, the results of this have 
produced different proportions of minority to nonminority-group chil- 
dren in different schools within a district, as well as among school dis* 
tricts within a State or region. 

Under these circumstances, the Elementary and Secondary School 
Survey is, at best, an inadequate measure or school segregation and 
desegregation and, at worst, a misleading indicator of legal com- 
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pliance. Wlien used to measure legal compliance it fosters the public 
misconce))tioii that the law requires racial balance. It should not be 
used — as It is at present — as a measure of desegregation enforcement 
results. 

The sur\^ey nevertheless docs provide useful information on the ex- 
tent to which minority and nonminority-group children attend the 
same or separate schools. It does measure .school isolation which may 
be the result^ alone or in combination^ of official governmental actions^ 
private decisions; or, in some school districts, compliance with court- 
ordered or Title VI desegregation plans* For this purpose the survey 
does provide valid indices of one facet of educational inequality— in 
the vast majority of minority-group dominated schools,^ racial and 
ethnic isolation is usually synonymous with socioeconomic isolation, 
and often second-class educational services* Tlie result is low educa- 
tional attainment and achievement and a perpetuation of the pre- 
school and postschool cycle of poverty and disadvantage* 

1. MiNORrry-OROup isoi^ation nationally and by state and region 

Significant progress has been made in reducing minority-group iso- 
lation in school districts in the 11 Southern States in the past several 
years* Nationally, however, ? a 1070— of a total of 0*3 million minority- 
group students — 5*9 million, or more than 60 percent, attended pre- 
dominantly minority-group schools* At the same time, 72 percent of 
the Nation^s nonminority-group .students attended more than 90 per- 
cent nonminority schools* 

Four million minority-group students are in schools which are 80 
percent or more minority and 2 million are in schools which are 99- 
100 percent minority* The following table indicates the i>crcentages of 
each minority group in the Nation's schools at incrensing levels of 
isolation* 

Tablk 7-1* — Percent of minority-group gtudentn attending public 
school at iner*eaging leveh of isolation in the continental' United 
States {Fall J970y 



All 8p«iiUh- American 

Percent minority schools mlnorittes Black sumam«d Orimta) Indian 



50 to 100 62. 6 > 66. 1) 55. 8 29. 4 33. 6 

80 to 100.... 44. 0 > 49. V 33. 1 13. 1 21. 4 

90 to 100 37* 0 43. 3 22. 9 7. 7 13. 9 

95 to 100 31. 5 3a 2 16. 3 4. 0 6. 8 

99 to 100 21. 4 28. 0 5. 8 .7 1. 9 

100 10. 5 > 14. 0 1. 8 .1 1. 8 



> Flcnrts are for Fall 1970. PaU 1971 cellmates are available tot black students In flO to 100 percent, $0 to 
too |>ercent, and 100 percent minority group schools. They are M.4 percent, 45.9 percent, and 11.6 percent 
re^pecUTely. 

Among 49 States (excluding Hawaii which was not surveyed) and 
District of Columbia, 8*6 million of 9*4 million or 91*5 percent of the 
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Nation's minority-group students are in 24 States and the District of 
Columbia* 

Among these jurisdictions, the District of Columbia has the high- 
ifSt percentage of minority-group st^idents (95,6) and the hij^est per- 
centage of minprity-jp^oup children in isolated schools. The incidence 
of racial isolation within a State is usually a reflection of urban pat- 
Urns* Among the SUtes, Illinois has the nighest incidence of school 
isolation. The following table shows the percentas;e of minority-group 
students attending schools at various levels of isolation in these 24 
States and the District of Columbia* 

Tahlk 7-2.— Pcrrew^ of minority-group $tftdentn attending 9chool at 
increasing leveh of isoJatiofi in H States and the District of Column 
hia {Fall 1970) 



VmmiX mltwritr tehools 



8Ut« 


10 to too 


•0 to 100 


90 to 100 


••to 100 


100 


Continental United SUtes 


62.6 


44.0 


37.0 


31.5 


ia5 


24 SUtes and District of Columbia. 


64.7 


45.6 


3&4 


32.8 


11.1 


Alabama.. 


6a4 


48.1 


44.0 


38.8 


2ao 


Arisona 


55.2 


35.4 


19.0 


9.6 


.7 


AricanMs 


56.6 


21.6 


18.3 


15.3 


8.5 


California 


50.7 


3a5 


214 


20.8 


1.8 


Colorado 


40.0 


17.2 


9.4 


7.2 


0 


District of Columbia 


9a. 5 


96w4 


94.4 


92.3 


3a3 


Florid* 


51.5 


32.3 


212 


19.0 


8.2 




63.7 


39.1 


313 


3a6 


16.7 


79.3 


6a 4 


63.9 


59.6 


3ao 




66.2 


51.9 


43.3 


36.7 


12.1 




68.3 


46.8 


40.5 


36.6 


23.7 




05.1 


51.8 


48.5 


414 


25.0 


Michigan 


73.0 


58.5 


51.6 


414 


9.0 


Mississippi 

Missouri 


73.5 


48.3 


35.4 


29.8 


to. 8 


77.3 


66.4 


61.2 


57. 1 


29.2 


New Jersey 


66^6 


45.3 


37.4 


3a8 


5.2 


New Mexico. 


71.9 


37.2 


18.9 


9.4 


1.3 


New York 


74.7 


57.7 


49.2 


38.2 


7.8 


North Carolina 


47.0 


18.4 


115 


12.8 


6.6 


Ohio 


68.7 


53.0 


46.3 


39.9 


13.1 




72.0 


56.3 


48.8 


42.3 


14 




55.0 


29.0 


22.0 


17. 1 


7.0 


Tennessee.. 


67.2 


59.5 


55.1 


49.7 


25.7 




69.4 


49.9 


39.4 


32.5 


7.6 


Vir^nia 


57.2 


3ao 


211 


20.4 


10.0 



Thes<^ 24 States include all 11 Southern Statt»s, two of the six border 
States uiul 11 of the 32 Northern and Western Staters as divided re- 
srionally by the HEW survey. As tlieiollowing table shows, tlie two 
Ik)rder Statos, Maryland and Missouri, sliow the higliest levels of 
school isolation in each minority isolation category, and while the 
South has a somewhat higher percentage of minority-group students in 
100 |)ercent minority schools than the North, it has fewer such children 
in schools which are less than 100 percent minority than the rest of 
the country. 
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Tam-k 7-3. — Percent of minority'group student* attending school at 
in*;rcasmff leveh of mlatton in 34 States * by geographic region 
{FalimO) 







VwmX mtnority tchooli 








Are* 


10 to 100 


lOtoSOO 


•otosoo 


fitosoo 


100 


ContlncnUl United 8Ute« 




44.0 


37.0 


31. 


5 


la 


5 


24 Sutcs and District of Columbia. 


64.4 


45.6 


39.4 


32. 


8 


11. 


1 


U Northern and WMtcm Stateff. 


65.3 


47.5 


4ao 


33. 


6 


8. 


3 




69.9 


57.6 


53.5 


49. 


4 


26. 


6 




62.2 


4a 3 


33.0 


28, 


1 


12. 


0 



I Cenutntoff M ptrttnt «C tUc K»Uon*s minority pwip studmtt. 

Among the remaining 25 States which have 8.5 i^rccnt of the Na- 
tion's niiuority-group scliool population, the indices of school isolation 
are dramatically lower than in the 24 States and in tlie Nation as a 
whole. 

Table 7-4. — Percent of minority^group studenU attending school at 
increasing leveh of isolation in 25 States * by geographic region 
{Fall 1970) 



p«reont minority kHooU 


AfM 


MUSOO 


00 to SO) 


ootosoo 


OltoSOO 


100 


Continental United SUtes 

24 States and District of 

21 Northern and Western States. 


62.4 

64.7 
36.0 
36.1 
35.6 


44.0 

45.6 
24.2 
23.1 
26.8 


37.0 

38.4 
1&9 
16.9 
23.7 


31.5 

32.8 
14.7 
12.3 
2a5 


ia5 
11.1 

2.4 

1.8 
3.9 



t CoittaUiii« S4 pemnt ol tbo Kfttlon*t minority-froup 

s Cootst&li« f 1 ipcrc«iit ol tl9t Kttlon*s minority-croup dudkntt. 

2. RU\CK STUDRNT iSOtATiOK, BY STATE AND REOION 

Of the Nation's 6.7 million black students, 6.2 million or 93 percent 
are concentrated in 21 SUtes and the District of Columbia. The District 
of Columbia, Illinois and Michigan, in that order, contam the highest, 
indices of black student isolation. 
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Tabls 7-5.— Perrewf of Negro ^tuHenti attending school at increaiing 
levch of isolation m 2/ Statee and District of Columbia (Fall 1S70) 



IlliAoCl.. 



Ohio. 



TeniiMtce. 

Tmui 



10 1*100 


aotoiOi 


to 10 100 


91 to 100 


100 


M.9 


49.4 


43.3 


312 


110 




50.5 


44.5 


41.8 


118 


63.5 


4a 2 


411 


319 


210 


57.0 


21.8 


18.5 


115 


a6 


74.2 


57*8 


51.5 


417 


10 


6as 


97.0 


95.0 


92.9 


315 


51.6 


33.0 


26.3 


21.9 


18 


64.1 


39.4 


315 


3a8 


118 


85.7 


77.6 


75.0 


71*2 


312 


66.7 


54.9 


48.1 


4L3 


119 


68.7 


47.3 


41.0 


37.1 


210 


67.0 


53.4 


49.9 


417 


217 


8as 


65.3 


57.8 


49.8 


111 


73.6 


48.4 


35.5 


29.9 


118 


68.0 


5a3 


4Z4 


3C3 


16 


71.2 


55.1 


4a 1 


319 


10 


76.9 


68.7 


63.4 


59.1 


312 


45.9 


17.2 


117 


l%2 


18 


7Z8 


56.5 


4a4 


4^8 


110 


73.7 


58.0 


5a5 


413 


17 


55.2 


29.1 


22.1 


17*2 


7.0 


67.7 


6ao 


515 


50.?. 


219 


65.1 


52.6 


417 


41.9 


110 


58.6 


3a8 


217 


2a9 


113 



These 21 jurisdictioiui include the 11 Southern Statee, two of six 
Bm^er States tnd eight from the North and West. The 11 Southern 
States are generally 15 to 20 pettrcntage points below the ei^t North* 
em and Western States. 

Tabm 7-6*— Percent of Negro eiudenii attending eekool at inereoHnfj 
leveU of ieclation in tt States^ hy geographical region (FaU 1970) 



rofMnt mlairity mhnk 


Ana 


MtolOO 








too 


Continental United States 


619 


414 


413 


312 


110 


21 SUtes and Diitrictof Cohimtia.. 


613 


515 


415 


41*8 


118 


8 Northern and Weotem Statee.. 


712 


614 


510 


47*5 


110 


2 Border Stateo 


72.1 


510 


512 
313 


51*0 


27.5 


11 Southern Sutes 


619 


313 


29*2 


111 



I Cootolnlflg 01 pmiBt •! Um NotiM'o MMk ttttdMte. 
3* SPANISH-SDEKAXED STCDEKT ISOLATIOX hY STATB AND KBOION 

The HEW survey counted 2*3 million Students of Spanish heritage 
iu the United States, the Nation's second largest minority group* 
All but 191,000 live in 10 States, with the largest number in CSaifomm 
(706,000), Texas (566fi00), New York (316,600) and New Mexico 
(109,300)* They are the largest student minority group in Arizona 
(19*7%), CalifomU (15*5%), Colorado (14*6%), New Mexico 
(38*9^ ) and Tex^s (21*5%)* In New Mexico and New York they 
are more isolated in school than black students; and, in California 
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and lilinois tli»ay arc suliMntitinlly less isolated tlian black studcntss 
As the foJbwJiijr table slums, Spanish surtmtiic<l stndents are sub- 
stantially more ^= ^^regatcd in New York and Toxas than in the other 
eight States, <, 

Table 7-7. — Ptreent of Spaniith'^kirtiamffl Amtricdn students attending 
school at increasing levels of isolation in 10 Staffs (Fall 1970) 



State* to to 100 «0 to }0P 90 to 100 US to 100 100 



Contincntia United SUtc« 55, 8 33. I 22. U la 3 1. 8 

10 Statcti .59. 2 35. 3 24. 5 17. 5 1. 0 

Arin>na 51. 0 3a 5 14. 5 8. I .5 

California 39, 2 17. 2 11.4 8. 2 .1 

Colorado. 39. 2 13. 1 4, 7 2. 4 0 

Connecticut 54.0 2ft. 9 18.3 14. « 0 

Florida 53. 0 mi 14. 8 5. 0 .3 

IlllnoU 53.1 2^4 11.0 4.0 .2 

Nw Jersey 67. 2 :ia 8 23. 0 13. 1 .5 

NcwMexic<» 71.5 33.2 14.2 7.7 .8 

New York 83, 4 64. 5 53. 4 39. 7 6l 3 

Tcxa.s 73. I 48. 4 34. 5 26. 1 2. 9 

Re{;ionall\\ Spani.sli-sunianied students are more ifK)lated in school 
in the four northeastern States than in the five Sonthwesteni States. 

Tablb 7-8. — Percent oj Spanish^urnamed American students attending 
school at increasing let^els of isolalion in 10 States by geographic region 
(FaUmO) ^^if . ^ 

IVrcent minority $chool« 

Arcft 



flOtolOO 


no to 100 


90 to 100 


9ft to 100 


100 


5.5.8 


33. 1 


22,9 


5.8 


1.8 


54.6 


30.3 


19.9 


14.4 


1.2 


75. I 


5*2.4 


41. 1 


29. 5 


4.3 



5 — Arizona, California, Colorado, 

New Mexici), Toxa« 

4— Connecticut, Illinois, New 



Tlie U.S. Civil Rii^hts Conunission undertook a detailed study of 
ethnic isolation of Mexican Americans in the five S<inth(nistern States. 
Rased \\\wx school year 19(i8-1969 data, the study was first published 
in Au/riist 1070, as the first of two re|M)rts on Mexiean-An^erican 
Kdiieation. 
In summary the Conmiission found : 

There are about 2 miHio:i Spanisli-surnamed students, in- 
cluding Mexican Americans^ Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and 
other i^tin Americans^ in the public schools of the con- 
tinental United States. The second lar^^^ minority ijfroup in 
the public schools, they constitute about 5 percent of the total 
US. school |)opulatioiu 

Approximately 1,4 million« or 70 percent of the Spanish- 
surnamed pupils, attend school in the five Southwestern 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
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Texas. Almost all of these pupils are Mexican Americans. The 
largest minority group in the schools of the region, they com- 
prise 17 pei-cent of the total enrollment. More tlian 80 percent 
are in two States, California and Texas, with nearly 50 per- 
cent in California alone. However, Mexican Americans con- 
stitute more of the enrollment (38 percent) in New Mexico 
than in any other State. 

The Mexican-American population is primarily urban. The 
majority of Mexican-American pupils attend school in large 
urban districts that have enrollments of 10,000 or more. In 
each State, one or more of the large urban districts contain a 
significant proportion of the Mexican-American enrollment: 
Los Angeles, Calif J; San Antonio, £1 Paso, and Houston, 
Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Within each of the States the Mexican-American school 
population is concentrated in specific regions or geographic 
areas. In Texas nearly two-thirds of all Mexican-American 

Supils attend school in the counties located along or near the 
[exican border. In this area, about three of every five stu- 
dents are Mexican Americans. To a lesser extent Mexican 
Americans also are concentrated in the counties of north-cen- 
tral New Mexico, southern Colorado, southern Arizona, and in 
the agricultural valleys and southern coastal areas of 
California. 

While Mexican-American pupils are unevenly distributed 
among the States and concentrated in specific geographic 
areas within each State, they are also concentrated, or 
isolated, in districts and schools of the Southwest About 
404,000 Mexican-American pupils, or 30 per cent of this ethnic 
group's enrollment in the Southwest, attend schools in ap- 
proximately 200 predominantly j[50 percent or more) Mex- 
ican-American districts in the region. 

The largest number of predominantly Mexican-American 
districts is in Texas. Ninety-four predominantly Mexican- 
American districts, almost all of which are located in the 
southern part of the State, contain nearly 60 percent of the 
State's total Mexican-American enrollment. About 20 per- 
cent of Texas' Mexican-American students attend school in 
districts which are nearly all — 80 percent or more — ^Mexican 
Americans. 

Most of the other predominantly Mexican- American dis- 
tricts are in California and New Mexico. Together, these 
States contain as many predominantly Mexican-American 
districts as Texas— about 90; however, the total Mexican- 
American school population of these districts is much smaller. 
They include only al)ont 04,000 Mexican-American pupils— 
55*000 in California and 30,000 in New Mexico. 

The isolation of Mexican-American pupils in predomi- 
nantly Mexican- American districts results in part from their 
concentration in specific geographic areas of each State. How- 
♦ever, many of these students are isolated in districts which 
are contiguous to predominantly Anglo districts. In San 
Antonio, five districts located in the heart of the city are pre- 
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dominantly Mexican-American and contain 90 percent of all 
Mexican Americans in the area. Well over 50 percent of the 
Anglo public school enrollment is in eight predominantly 
Anglo districts which surround the core city. Each of the five 
predominantly Mexican- American districts borders on one or 
more of the Anglo districts. 

A large proportion of the Mexican-American enrollment 
in the Southwest also tends to be concentrated in a compara- 
tively small number of schools. Approximately 1,500 schools — 
12 percent — are predominantly Mexican-American. They 
house about 635,000 pupils, or 45* percent of the total Mexican- 
American enrollment in the Southwest. Nearly 300,000 pupils, 
or more than 20 percent, are in schools which have between 
80-100 percent Mexican-American student body. These pupils 
are most severely isolated in schools in Texas and New Mexico. 
In these two States, two-thirds of all Mexican-American 
students attend predominantly Mexican-American schools. 
In Texas about 40 percent are in schools nearly all Mexican 
Americaji. Students of this minority group are least isolated 
in California, where less than 30 percent are found in pre- 
dominantly Mexican-American schools. 

At the elementar>' school level, Mexican Americans expe- 
rience the greatest degree of ethnic isolation. One-half of the 
Mexican-American elcTientar)' students attend predomi- 
nantly Mexican- American schools, while about 35 percent of 
their secondary- school enrollment is in predominantly Mexi- 
can-American schools.* 
The Civil Rights Commission is also presently engaged in an extcri- 

siye study of public education for Puerto Rican children in New York 

City. All the statistical dimensions have not yet been determined; 

however, certain preliminary findings indicate that the isolation of 

Puerto Rican students is of great magnitude : 

• In 1970, New York City comprised 68.2 percent of the New York 
SMS A population. While 59.4 i>ercent of the whites in the SMS A 
live in New York City, 97.4 percent of the Puerto Ricans in the 
SMSA live in the city, mostly in three innercity boroughs. 

• In these three innercity districts— Manhattan, Bronx, and Brook- 
lyn—the whit^ population has dropped 26.2 percent, from 77.8 
to 51.1 percent, over the last 10 years. During the same period, tlie 
nonwhitc and Puerto Rican population increased from 22.7 to 
49.9 percent. 

4. ORIKNT.VL AMRRICANS 

Approximately 209,000 Oriental Americans** were in clemcntnry 
and secondary public schools in September 1970. Nearly half, 104,800, 



*Ethnir Tnolnthn of m'xican Amcricann in the Puhtic SehooU of the Southtccst, 
IT.R Commission on Civil Rights. August 1f>7a 

♦♦This fiRiire ^xcliuTeK the State of Hawaii, where the native pot>it]atlon is 
largely of oriental heritage, and where, becanse Institutions reflect that heri- 
tage, Kchool attendance figures cannot reasonably be said to identify 'isolation** 
with all the connotations that word carries in this Report 
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were in California. The next largest numbers were in the States of New- 
York (21,770) and Washington (10,439), Nationally, 29.4 percent of 
Oriental Americans arc in predominantly minority schools and 13.1 
I>ercent arc in schools which are 80-100 percent minority— substan- 
tially lower incidences of isolation than for black or Spanish-surnamed 
students. 

In California 39.5 percent of oriental students are in predominantly 
mmority schools and 1G.2 percent are in 80-100 percent minority 
schools. In New York, 48 i)ercent are in predomuiantly minority 
schools and 32.2 jHircent are in 80-100 percent minority schools. The 
figures for the State of Washington are 22 percent and 2,7 percent 
respectively. 

The following table shows the percentage of oriental students at- 
tendmg mmority -group schools in tliose States in which there are more 
tlian 2,000 oriental students. 

Table 7-9. — Percent of Oriental sindentsaitending schools at increasing 
levels of isolation in 15 States (FaU 1970) 



Orient&l 

Slate students 



Percent minority schools 



50 to 100 


80 to 100 


90 to 100 


29.4 


\X 1 


7.7 


14. 1 


5.3 


.9 


39. 5 


16.2 


8.2 


8.6 


45 


1. 1 


15.4 


8.3 


7. 1 


1.0 


.2 


0 


22.7 


15.8 


5.8 


9.7 


4.3 


3.2 


20. 1 


6.8 


3.9 


4a 0 


32.2 


26.3 


5.8 


2.2 


1.5 


.6 


. 1 


. 1 


2.6 


.7 


.7 


17.8 


6.4 


2.8 


4.3 


1.0 


.2 


22.0 


2.7 


. 1 



Continental United States 209, 092 

Arizona 2, 045 

California 104, 821 

Colorado 3, 095 

JUinois- 7,511 

Maryland 2, 655 

Massachusetts 4, 34g 

Michigan 4, 165 

New Jersey 6, 993 

New York 21, 770 

Ohio 3,380 

Oregon 3, 314 

Pennsylvania 2, 408 

Texas 4, 217 

Virginia 2, 969 

Washington 10, 439 



5. AMERICAN II«DIANS 

There are 197,100 American Indian students in the Nation's non- 
Federalpublic schools. Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, California, 
North C&rolina, Washington, and Alaska, in that order, have the 
largest numbers of American Indian students. Nationally, these stu- 
dents are much less isolated in school than either black or Spanish- 
surnamed students and somewhat more isolated than Oriental students. 
Yet, in Arizona and New Mexico, 54.1 percent and 63.1 percent, re- 
spectively, attend 80-100 percent minority-group schools. 

The following table shows the percentage of American Indian stu- 
dents attending increasing levels of minority-group schools in those 
States in which there are more than 2,000 American Indian students. 



8^380 0—72 0 
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Table 7-10. — Percent of American Indian students attending schools 
at increasing levels of isolation in 20 States {Fall 1970) 



state 



American 

Indian - 
students 



Percent minority schools 



M to 100 


80 to 100 


90 to 100 


33.5 


21.4 


13.9 


38.4 


29.8 


14. 1 


64.4 


54. 1 


31.7 


17. 1 


3.8 


2.0 


5.8 


0 


0 


15.0 


6.0 


4. 0 


4. 0 


1.8 


.8 


5.2 


.5 


.5 


48.3 


27.5 


18.0 


53.8 


3. 1 


2. 7 


25.3 


17.7 


9.0 


83.4 


6a 1 


45. 1 


25.0 


20.2 


9. 3 


78.0 


48.8 


36. 1 


6.9 


. 1 


. 1 


11.7 


11.6 


11.6 


30.2 


17.6 


9. 0 


38.5 


33. 1 


31.6 


14.2 


11.4 


3.2 


15.8 


.7 


.2 


23.6 


7.5 


6.9 



Continental United States 197, 109 

Alaska 10, 070 

Arizona 19, 575 

California 16, 842 

Idaho 2, 192 

Illinois 2, 526 

Michigau 4, 375 

Minnesota 7, 172 

Montana 8, 434 

Nebraska 2, 134 

Nevada 2, 839 

New Mexico 19,216 

New York 5, 669 

North Carolina 14, 168 

Oklahoma 28, 647 

Oregon 3, 721 

South Dakota 7, 536 

Texas 3, 588 

Utah 4, 733 

Washmgton 10,611 

Wisconsin 7, 069 



B. School Isolation Trends 



1. BY region: 1968-71 

By any standard of measurement there has been a pronounced reduc- 
tion in black student isolation in the 11 Southern States during the past 
4 scliool years. Durin|; the same period, the change in the remaining 
States has been negligible. 

In 1068, 78.8 percent of the South's black students were in 80-100 
percent minority schools. By 1971 that figure was reduced to 32.2 per- 
cent. Tliis reduction almost entirely accounted for a 22.1 percent 
nationwide reduction in the proportion of black students in 80-100 
percent minority schools during the same period. 

But even more dramatic has been the near elimination of all-black 
schools in the South. In 1968, 68 percent of the Soutli's black students 
were in all-black schools. By September 1971, that figure was reduced 
to 9.2 percent. 
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Table 7-11. — Black student isolation by geographic area, Fall 1968- 

F all 1971 

(Figures are percentages) 



Percent minority schools 



Cieogrsphic area 


50 to 100 


80 to 100 


10 


Continental United States: 

1968 

1971 


76.6 
64.4 


68. 0 
45.9 


0 

39,7 
11.6 


Difference 


-12. 2 


-22. 1 


-28. 1 


32 Northern and Western States: 

1968 

1971 


72.4 
72.2 


57.4 
57. 1 


12.3 
11. 2 


Difference 


2 


3 


-1. 1 


11 Southern States: 

1968 

1971 


81.6 
56. 1 


78.8 
32. 2 


68.0 
9. 2 


Difference. 


-25.5 


-46. 6 


-58.8 


6 Border States and District of Colum- 
bia: 

1968 

1971 


71.6 
69. 5 


63. 8 
60. 9 


25. 2 
24. 2 


Difference.- 


-2. 1 


-2. 9 


-1.0 



2. iiY sT.m:: iogs-to 

Among the 21 States, which, together with the District of Columbia, 
contain 04 i)ercent of the Nation's black students, only those in the 
South had any significant reduction in school isolation. Thus, for 
example, while Florida, Georgia, Iy)uisiana and Mississippi each re- 
duced the proportion of black students in 80-100 percent minority 
schools by more than 40 percent, the isolation of black students in 
such schools in New York, New Jersey, Michigan and Ohio increased 
between 1 and 5 percentage poir Is. 
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Table Black student isolation in 21 States^^ from Fall 1968 to 

Fall 1970'' 

(Figures are percentages] 

Percent minority schools 



60 to 100 80 to 100 100 



State 1968 1970 1968 1970 1968 1970 

11 Southern States: 

Alabama 91.7 63.5 91.5 48.2 85.6 20.0 

Arkansas 77.4 57.0 74.9 21.8 71.7 8.6 

Florida 76. 8 51. 6 73. 8 33. 0 59. 1 9. 8 

Georgia 86. 0 64. 1 84. 5 39. 4 76. 4 16. 8 

Louisiana 91. 1 68. 8 89. 1 47. 3 81. 9 24. 0 

Mississippi 93.3 73.6 92.7 48.4 88.2 10.8 

North Carolina 71. 7 45. 9 jB7. 2 17. 2 59. 0 6. 8 

South Carolina 85. 8 55. 2 84. 7 29. 1 79. 3 7. 0 

Tennessee 78. 8 67. 7 75. 5 60. 0 58. 7 25. 9 

Texas 74. 7 65. 1 67. 3 52. 6 43. 5 14. 0 

Virginia 73.1 58.6 70.2 30.8 58.0 10.3 

8 Northern and Western States: 

California 77. 5 74. 2 62. 0 57. 8 7. 2 5. 0 

Illinois 86.4 85.7 76.9 77.6 38.6 36.2 

Indiana 70. 0 69. 7 55. 5 54. 9 12. 8 13. 9 

Michigan 79. 4 80. 8 64. 3 65. 3 9. 0 10. 1 

New Jersey 66. 1 68. 0 48. 2 50. 3 7. 3 6. 6 

New York 67. 7 71. 2 50. 0 55. 1 7. 5 9. 0 

Ohio 72. 3 72. 8 57. 0 56. 5 13. 2 14. 0 

Pennsylvania 72. 5 73. 7 58. 2 58. 0 4. 4 4. 7 

2 Border States: 

Maryland 68.9 67.0 58.5 53.4 31.2 25.7 

Missouri 75. 4 79. 9 70. 2 68. 7 33. 4 30. 2 

1 Containing 91 percent of the Natlon^s black students. 
> 1971 figures are not available. 

UVROE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS I 1968-71 

Among the Nation's 100 largest school districts which were surveyed 
both in 1968 and 1971, 28 significantly reduced black -student isolation 

during that period. All but two — Wicliita, Kans., and I^s Ve^as, 
Nev. — were in the South. Ten were in Florida. Little if any reduction 
in school isolation occurred during this period in the remaining large 
districts and many became more school-isolated. 
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Table 7-1^.— Decrease in black student isolation in 28 large school 
districts from Fall 1968 to Fall 1971 



(F'gures In percentages! 



Percent minority schools 



60 to 100 80 to 100 100 



3 



School district ig^g 1971 \m 1971 1968 1971 

Brevard County, Fla. (TitusvUle) 30. 2 10. 5 30. 2 10. 6 30. 2 0 

Broward County, Fla. (Fort Lauder- 
dale) 85. 5 21. 3 79. 7 8. 0 68. 9 2. 3 

Charleston County, S.C 87.2 71.3 84.2 62.4 84.2 24.9 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg County, N.C— 72. 3 2.1 68.1 1.6 39.0 0 

Chatham County, Ga. (Savannah) 90. 7 40. 6 86. 5 7. 6 77. 1 0 

Clark County, Nev. (Las Vegas) 51. 9 32. 4 51. 9 18. 7 0 3. 7 

Dade County, Fla. (Miami) 87. 6 77. 0 82. 0 53. 2 48. 6 12. 9 

DeKalb County, Ga. (Decatur) 55. 4 29. 7 47. 0 22. 2 10 2 0 

Duval County, Fla. (Jacksonville) 87. 4 64. 0 87. 4 38. 2 76. 7 23. « 

East Baton Rouge Parish. La 94. 4 77. 1 94. 2 72. 0 80. 0 21. 0 

Escambia County, Fla. (Pensacola) 77. 5 57. 6 71. 3 15. 2 70. 0 0 

Fort Worth, Tex 90. 3 78. 6 85. 4 67. 0 60. 7 20. 4 

Greenville County, S.C 85. 2 .9 83. 3 0 74. 3 0 

Hillsborough County, Fla. (Tampa) 81. 7 2. 2 77. 4 . 5 64 3 0 

Jefferson County, Ala. (Birmingham)— 97. 0 60. 6 96. 7 56. 7 96 7 30. 0 

Jefiferson Parish, La. (Gretna) 79. 5 6. 1 79. 5 . 6 79 5 0 

Mobile County, Ala. 89. 1 64. 2 87. 5 44. 2 59. 9 15. 3 

Muscogee County, Ga. (Columbus) 92. 9 4. 0 87. 5 1. 6 70. 0 1 6 

Nashville-Davidson County, Tenn 83. 2 17. 3 69. 4 0 51. 8 o' 

Norfolk, Va 88. 5 49. 6 82. 3 1. 2 49. 6 0 

Orange County, Fla. (Orlando) 79. 9 47. 7 77. 1 28. 3 77. 1 4. 9 

Palm Beach County, Fla 81. 4 37. 1 79. 5 10. 8 72. 3 0 

Pinellas County. Fla. (Clearwater) 78. 3 5. 2 73. 2 0 25. 9 0 

Polk County, Fla. (Bartow) 67. 3 20. 1 66. 7 11. 7 66. 7 0 

Richmond, Va 93. 6 93. 9 88. 6 36. 5 78. 0 .1 

Virginia Beach, Va 37. 8 0 37. 8 0 29. 2 0 

Wichita, Kans 54. 5 . 3 53. 4 0 0 0 

Winston-Salem-Forsyth County, N.C. 84. 7 4. 3 84. 7 2. 7 70. 9 0 



It should be noted that despite the substantial progress in reducing 
black-student isolation in the Southern States and in these cities: 

• In the 28 districts named in Table 7-13, 44,956 black students re- 
main in 100 percent minority schools. 

• In the 11 Southern States in which 27.2 percent of the student 
population is black; more than half (1,761,589 out of 3,139,436) 
of the black students attend predominantly minority schools; 
nearly a third, 1,010,558 attend 80-100 percent minority schools, 
and 290,390 students remain in 100 percent minority -group schools. 

• In the 25 largest Southern school districts covered by the 1971 
survey, black students make up 32.4 percent of the school enroll- 
ment and more than half, 68.4 percent, attend 80-100 percent 
minority schools. 
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• As indicated in the following table, in most of the largest school 
districts in Texas and Ix)u|siana black students remain highly 
isolated. 



Table 7-14. — School isolation in Texas and Louisiana cities {Fall 1971) 



\ln percenUge] 




BUck — 


Perc«nt 


minority schools 










School district 


students 


50 to 100 


80 to 100 


100 


Austin, Tex 


14.7 


63.9 


58.1 


8.6 


Caddo Parish (Shreveport), La 


49.6 


74.5 


66.6 


30.3 


Dallas, Tex 


5.7 


94.5 


80.0 


.6 


36.3 


85.0 


83.4 


10.5 




39.0 


77.1 


72.0 


21.0 


Fort Worth, Tex 


28.3 


78.6 


67.0 


2a 4 




37.8 


91.3 


86.0 


a7 


Orleans Parish (New Orleans), La.. 


7L4 


93.4 


80.8 


47 2 


San Antonio, Tex 


15.5 


91.7 


71.2 


12.6 



4. SPANISII-SUHNAMED STUDENT ISOI^TION TRENDS 

While there has been some nationwide progress in reducing the 
school isolation for black students, nearly all of which is attributable 
to Federal court orders and Title VI desegregation plans in Southern 
States, there has been no appreciable decrease in school isolation of 
Spanish-surnamed students. Of the 10 States in which more than 90 
pei*ccnt of the Nation's Snanish-surnamed students reside, in none has 
there been any appreciable reduction in school isolation over the past 
4 years. In most of these States and in most large cities with significant 
'Spanish-surnaincd populations there have been slight increases. 

C. Isolation in Laror City School Districts 

About half the Nation's black students^ 3.4 million, are in our 100 
largest school districts. These districts are, by far, the most segregated 
in the Nation. They include all the Nation's large cities. Collectively 
their school population in the Fall of 1971 was j>ercent black; and, 
in 1970 18.2 percent Spanisli-sumamed. At that time — and there has 
been little appreciable overall change since — 73.4 percent of these dis- 
trict's black students were in 80-l(^ percent minority schools and 59 
percent were in 95-100 j)ercent minority schools, Spanish-surnamed 
students were similarly isolated with 52 percent in 80-100 percent 
minority schools. Even more significant, schools in large districts are 
well above the rest of the Nation in incidence of minority-group 
isolation. 

The following table compares isolation levels of black and Spanish- 
surnamed stjidents in large school districts with isolation levels in the 
Nation and in those States which contain most of the Nation^s minor- 
ity-group students* 



/ 
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Table 7-15. — Black and Spanishsumamed sttuleni isolation in large 
school districts {1970) 



( Figures are percentices) 



Percent minority schools 



Per- soto flOto 90to 9Sto 
Are* cent 100 100 100 100 100 

Black student isoIaUon: 

100 largest school districts 32,3 83,9 71.8 65.7 59.0 21.0 

Continental United States 14, 9 66. 9 49. 4 43. 3 38. 2 14. 0 

21StatcsandDistrictof Columbia 1. 18. 5 68.3 50.5 44.5 41.8 14.8 

Spanlsh*suman)ed student Isolation: 

31 largest school districU 18. 2 74. 7 52. 0 39. 2 28. 7 2. 8 

Continental United States 5. 1 .55. 8 33. 1 22. 9 16. 3 1. 8 

10 States* 11.7 59.2 35.3 24.5 17 5 1.9 

\ Contalnlnt 94 percent or the NHtion's black students. 

) Contalninf 8S percent of the Nation's Spanish-fumamed studenU. 

Large city school district black student populations range from 
95.2 percent in Washington, D.C. and 72.1 percent in Atlanta, Ga., 
to 2.6 percent in Albuquew^ue, N. Mex. The schools of the District 
of Columbia are, by definition, minority-group isolated schools. No 
significant decrease in school isolation is {)ossiDle within such a dis- 
trict. On the other hand, in a city such as Fresno, Calif.— where 9.3 
percent of the students arc black and 51 i)ercent of sucli students are 
m 90-100 percent minority schools— it is obvious that racial isolation 
exists in a school district where it is certainly mathematically feasible 
to eliminate. 

No assessment of racial or ethnic isolation in schools or school 
districts can fail to take account of the relationship between the per- 
centage of minoruy-group students in the district as a whole and the 
percentage attending schools at any particular level of isolation. In 
Table 7-l(), large school districts are set forth in order of decreasing 
percentages of black students in t lie district. 

Surveys of large school districts were conducted in 1965, 1968, 1970 
and 1071. However, not all such districts were surveyed in each of 
those years. Moreover, statistics were gjithered for diltereiit levels of 
school isolation in different yeai-s. Hence, the following table contains 
only such figtires as are available for the year indicated. 
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Chapter 8— The Causes of Racial Isdation and 
Segregation in Public Schools 



School segregntion is but one of tlie ways mcial and socioeconomic 
ffroui)s arc scpaniU^ in our society. Its causes arc varied and complex. 
In many States it started with tlie passage of constitutional and 
gatutory provisions requiring racially separate dual scliools systems. 
But today, iwrticularly in metropolitan areas, it is mainly the result 
of two factors which often interact to determine tlie racial and socio- 
ccononnc coiin)08itioiis of public schools. The first is tlie existence of 
segrepted residential {mttenis, often createit, sanctioned and perpetu- 
ated by the i)olicies and practices of governmental agencies, public 
officials and private organizations. The stHJond factor is the actions 
of sdiool authorities which often assure that schools are raciallv and 
socioeconomically homogeneous institutions. 

A. Seoreoateo Housiko 

Reudential segregation is a fact of ^Vmerican life. Segregated resi- 
I- , J>**^«"^s with remarkable similarity throu^out the 
I lilted States; and segregated schools follow tliOKe patterns. 

As Robert Carter, President of tlic National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, told the committee: 

Because housing segregaticm has spread so far and has 
become so entrenched tiiroughout the United States, and 
because of tlie use of the neighborhood school, school segre- 
gation has become more widespread. The trend seems to be 
one way— toward increased school separation. . . . We have 
tied a j>olicy of scliool organissatioii (which we label de facto 
school si^gregation) to a {Kilicy of housing segregation.^ 
The extent of racial segregation by residence has been well docu- 
mented. Demographer Karl E. Taeubi»r, who developed a "segregation 
index'' for 207 American cities--all the cities for which census data 
are available by block and which had at least 1,000 nonwhite house- 
holds in 1060 — reached this depressing conclusion : 

No elaboratii analysis is necessary to conclude from these 
ngun« that a high degree of residential segregation based on 
race is a universal characteristic of American cities. This 
segregation is found in the cities of the North and West as 
well as of tlie South ; in large cities as small ; in noniiidustrial 
cities as well as industrial ; in cities with hundreds of thou* 
sands of Negro residents as well as those with only a few 
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thousand, and in cities that an' progressive, in their cmploy- 
nwnt practices and civil riglits policies as well as those that 
are not* 

Tins coitchision was based on 1960 Census data. But the picture was 
no better during tJ>c decade of tlic IDCOs, Dr. Tacuber examined spe- 
cial cenmis data for 13 cities to assess trends in population, migraUon, 
and residential segr^ion from I960 to mid-decade. He conchided 

continuing. Thcro is a net- ou^nlig^ation of white population, 
and in several cities a decline in total population. Negro pop- 



net in-migration increasingly is the principal source* The 
concentration of whites in the suburbs and Negroes in tlie 
central cities is continuing. Witliin tlie citiesjndices of racial 
residential segregation generally increased. The combination 
of small increases in residential segregation and large in- 
cit^ases in the Negro percentage has greatly intensified the 
magnitude of the problems of segregation and desegregation 
of neighborhoods, local institutions, and schools.** 
Thero is no dilute about the "universality" of residential scgreM- 
tion in tliis country— and its impact on education. Speaking for the 
preseiJt Administration. George Komney, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development told tlie committee that 

. . . metropolitan areas today consist of miles of slums, 



modest and some affluent. These are the miles which separate 
tJie black and the poor from good schools, and from new 
promising job opportunities* And with tliis physicaJ repara- 
tion has come a decreasing ability of i)eople of differing back- 
grounds to communicate witli each oilier about the problems 
wliioli clearly affect everyone.*** 
The 1970 Census figures sliow no relief from the Nation's increasing 
n^idential segregation. In 66 Standard Metropolitan SUtistical Areas 
in which more than half of all our citiaens live, the white pcmulation 
of tlie central cities declined between 1960 and 1970 by 2 million, or 
5 peit^nt, while the black populati<m increased by nearly 8 million 
or 35 percent 

Conversely, in these cities* suburbs, the white population increased 
by 12-5 million and the black population by less than 1 million. As a 
result^ the black percentage in the suburbs increased from 4*2 percent 
in 1960 to only 4.5 percent m 1970. 

While Dr. Taeuber's studies have shown that residential segrega- 
tion based on race is greater than residential segregation based on 
economic class, it is clear that Americans are not separated by race 
alone. In many suburban areas of the country, there are no housing 
opportunities for low- and nioderate4ncome white Americans; and 
efforts to provide such housing are often met with strong local opposi- 
tion. 
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Thus, many low-income white families — like minority-group fami- 
lies — are consifi:ned to their own neighborhoods in metropolitan areas. 
Also, tlieir children often attend scliools dominated by other children 
from nonaffluent fiimilies. 

So in housing as well as in schools, Americans are walled off by 
botli race aiid economic class. 

Tliose low-income Americans wlio cannot live where they choose—* 
whether white or nonwhite— are losing tlie basic chance to help them- 
selves. For with the exodus to the suburbs have gone the economic 
heart beat of the cities — jobs : 

• Nationally over tlie last two decades, 80 percent of the new jobs 
created in large metropolitan areas have been located in the 
suburbs. 

• Of the 990,000 new jobs created between 1959 and 1967 in the 
New York metropolitan region, 75 jpercent were located outside 
the city. And most of the new jobs m the city were for more af- 
fluent white collar workers. 

• The Census Bureau estimates that the number of men employed 
in the central cities decreased by 2 percent from 1960 to 1070. 
During this same period, male employment outside the central 
cities increased by 35.4 percent. 

In his 1971 housing message. President Nixon assessed the impact 
of this job trend on minority Americans. He observeil that the : 
Price of racial segregation is being paid each day in dol- 
lars : In wages lost because minority Americans are unable to 
find housing near the suburban jobs for which they could 
qualify. Industry and jobs are leaving central cities for the 
surrounding areas. Unless minority workers can move along 
with the jobs, the jobs that go to the suburbs will be deni^ 
to the minorities^and more persons who want to work will 
be added to the cities' unemployment and welfare rolls. 

The President also pointed out that involuntary racial separation 
mevitably leads to "the waste of human resources throt^ the denial 
of human opportunity." 

No Nation is rich enou^ and strong enough to afford the 
price which dehumanizing living environments extract in the 
form of wasted human potential and stunted human lives — 
and many of tliose living environments in which black and 
other minority Americans are trapped arc dehumanizing. 

B. The Causes op Residential Seoreoation 

As in the case of school segre^tion, housing segregation is seldom 
a matter of individual choice. It is clear that Federal, State and local 
goveniniental practices, at every level, have contributed to the housing 
segregation which exists today. These actions combine with those of 
private organizations such as lending instituti<His, real estate broker- 
age firms, land developers and others to establish and maintain resi- 
dential segregation. 

In his testimony before the committee. Secretary Komney placed this 
in historical perspective. TIic answer, he said, lies in "our country's 
tormented Iiistory of race relations.*' 
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. . . Throughout most of that history, the dominant niajoi - 
ity supported or condoned social and institutional separation 
of the races. This attitude became fixed in public law and pub- 
lic policy at every level of government and every brancn of 
government, and thus it was adopted as a matter of course by 
the Federal Government when it entered the housing field in 
the 1930s. It continued after World War II.* 

As Secretary Romney indicated, the Federal Government played 
a major role in building ghettos and creating residential segregation 
through: 

• Tlie massive public houdng projects which often deliberately rein- 
forced segregated living patterns. 

• The Federal highway programs which often helped destroy viable 
urban communities and often divided inner cities from their 
suburbs. 

• Urban renewal programs which promised better neighborhoods, 
but often produoed other, more crowded slums. 

• Permitting local governments to pass on the location of Federal 
low-income housing. 

• The location of Federal offices in suburbs which barred low and 
moderate income housing. 

Since World War II, the FHA and Veterans' Administration have 
financed more than $120 billion worth of nerw housing. liess than 2 
percent of this has been available to nonwhite families, and much of 
that on a strictly segregated basis. 

The Federal Government's involvement in residential segregation 
was not a matter of inadvertence or neglect. It was conscious, stated 
policy. For example, the official FHA Underwriting Manual for 1938 
contained the following warning: "If a neighborhood is to retain sta- 
bility, it is necessary that properties shall continue to be occupied by 
the same social and racial group." The Manual, in effect until the 
Supreme Court ruled in 1948 that racial covenants were not enforce- 
able in the courts, recommended use of restrictive covenants to keep 
out "inharmonious racial groups." Indeed, it provided a model restric- 
tive covenant for those needing assistance in pursuing this policy. 

Secretary Romncy acknowledged that a variety of Federal programs 
are, in part, responsible for tMay's segre^ted living patterns and 
cited the FHA's role in creating and maintaining segregated housing : 
Unfortunately, the sound policy objectives of FHA were 
accompanied by both official and informal Federal encourage- 
ment of racial segregation. FHA refused to provide insurance 
in integrated neighforhoods on the grounds that the financial 
risk to the Government was too great. As a matter of fact, 
Congress declared as a matter of policy that the FHA had to 
limit insurance to those instances where they could prove the 
economic feasibility of the insurance, and with the attitudes 
that existed, this tended to be a restrictive policy. 

♦ »»♦»»* 
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In addition to preventing minorities from gaining access to 
new housing, FBlA policies also generally withheld insurance 
from existing housing in central city areas. This practice, 
called "redlining," involved an unwritten but well-understood 
agreement between financial institutions and FHA that many 
central city neighborhoods occupied largely by minority 
groups had an unfavorable economic future.* 

In addition to the Federal Government, other levels of government 
have also pursued policies designed to perpetuate residential segrega- 
tion. In some cases, local efforts to exclude low- and moderate-income 
housing have been quite blatant. For example, many communities 
have rezoned parcels of land to block federally subsidized housing. 

Richard Bellman, a staff attorney for the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing described such local barriers in 
testimony before the committee : 

In my opinion, one of the most serious impediments to the 
creation of integrated communities is the imposition by local 
communities of restrictive and exclusionary building code and 
nd use requirements which effectively foreclose construction 
V.A new housing for low- and moderate-income citizens. . . . 
Manjr suburban cities and towns have simply zoned all resi- 
dential areas exclusively for single family uses eliminating 
the possibility of construction of townhouses and apartment 
units for the poor. Some communities impose large lot or mini- 
mum floor space requirements which have the same result. 
Other communities raise arbitrary building code require- 
ments, or encourage construction only of luxury type apart- 
ments while refusing to approve multiple dwellings with units 
to accommodate larger families.** 

Mr. Bellman cited a number of examples of action by local public 
officials to block housing projects sponsored by minority citizen groups : 
. . . In Lackawanna, N.Y., city officials denied a nonprofit 
sponsor a building permit for constniction of a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Section 236 project in an 
exclusively white ward; in Lawton, Okla., the City Council 
refused to rezone ii parcel of land in a white section to a multi- 
family residential cla.ssification to enable constniction of a 
Section 236 project; in Lansing, Mich., a voter referendum 
action challenging a rezoning blocked construction of a turkey 
housing project in a white area; in Union City, Calif., an- 
other citizen referendum challenge wiped out a rezoning 
which would have enabled a Mexican-American housing spon- 
sor to build a 280 unit Section 236 project near to a new white 
single-family residential tract. 

In each one of these cases minority group housing sponsors 
.sought to build projects in areas wKich would provide decent 
housing in an integrated environment. In each case vehement 
opposition was raised by white citizens and in each case public 
action was taken which was clearly arbitrary and racially 
discriminatory. The Lackawanna and I^awton cases resulted 
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in findings by Federal courts that invidious racial discrimina- 
tion in fact Iiad motivated public officials.* 

Another major barrier to tlie creation of integrated housing oppor- 
tunities is tlie practice by many city liousing authorities of confining 
public housing developments to glietto areas within tlie city. Such 
practices, of course, reinforce and expand the ghetto—thereby Iiasten- 
ing white flight from the city and making it more difficult to attract 
white families back to the city. 

Increasingly, many of these practices are being challenged in State 
and Federal courts. Many courts have found such practices violate the 
"equal protection" clause of the 14th Amendment and other constitu- 
tional guarantees. On the other hand, the Supreme Couii, in James v. 
Valtierra, 402 U.S. 137 (1971), held that absent any evidence 
of racially discriminatory intent, a State law requiring prior approval 
of federally subsidized housing projects by local referendum does not, 
on its face, violate the Constitution. 

Thus, there can be no sweeping generalizations about the legal impact 
of the wide variety of local policies inhibiting? the elimination of resi- 
dential segregation. The law in this area is still in a state of flux, and 
it may be several years before a clear-cut legal pattern emerges. 

But there can be no doubt that in most areas of the country, there 
is substantial local resistance to low- and moderate-income housing? and 
to the elimination of residential segregation. In 1068, the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders found : 

Housing programs serving low-income groups have been 
concentrated in the ghettos. Nonghetto areas, particularly 
suburbs, for tlie most part have steadfastly opposed low in- 
come, rent supplement, or below-market interest rate housing, 
and liave successfully restricted use of these programs out- 
side the ghetto. 

The result of these governmental policies and actions has been a 
per\^asive segregation tnat flows from residence : Isolation in schools, 
jobs, public services, consumer markets — in nearly every area of 
human endeavor and opportunity. 

The pattern of combined governmental official action which pro- 
duces residential and school isolation in most of our large cities was 
best described by the Federal District Court, in Michigan in Bradley 
V. Milliken, Civ. Act. 35257 (E.D. Mich. 1971), the Detroit school 
desegreeration case ^'^ided in September 1971 : 

Tlie city ... is a community generall.v divided by mcial 
lines. Residential segregaiion within the city and throughout 
the larger metropolitan area is pubstiintial, pervasive and of 
long standing. Black citizens are located in separate and dis- 
tinct areas wifhin the city and are not generallv to be found 
in the suburbs. While the racially unrestricted choice of black 
persons and economic factors may have played some part in 
the development of this pattern of residential se^rresration. 
it is, in the main, the result of nast and present practices and 
customs of racial discrimination, both public and private, 
which have and do restrict the housing opportunities of black 
people . . . 
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Govemment actions and inaction at all levels, Federal, 
State and local, have combined, with those of private organi- 
zations, such as loaning institutions and real estate associa- 
tions and brokerage firms, to e^ablish aud to maintain the 
pattern of residential segregation throughout the . . . metro- 
politan area. It is no answer to say that restricted practices 
grew gradually ... or that since 1948 racial restrictions on 
the ownership of real property' have been removed. The poli- 
cies pursued by both government and private persons and 
agencies have a continuing and present effect upon the com- 

Slexion of the communit}* — as we know, the choice of a resi- 
ence is a relatively infrequent affair. For many years FHA 
and VA openly advised and advocated the maintenance of 
"harmonious-^ neighborhoods, that is, racially and economi- 
cally harmonious. The conditions created continue. . . . The 
actions or the failure to act b}' the responsible school authori- 
ties, both city and State, were linked to that of these other 
governmental units. 

When we speak of governmental action we should not view 
the different agencies as a collection of unrelated units. Per- 
haps the most that can be said is that all of them, including 
the school authorities, are, in part, responsible for the sefjre- 
gated condition which exists. And we note that just as there 
is an interaction between residential patterns and the racial 
composition of the .schools, so there is a corresponding effect 
on the residential pattern by the racial composition of the 
schools. 

C. Local School PorjciES and PRAcrrcEs 

As the court said in Bradley v. Milliken. there is an interaction be- 
tween I'esidential patterns and the racial composition of .schools. Each 
affects the other. Thus, the official policies and practices of some school 
boards in .school districts throughout the country along with residential 
.segregation, have sanctioned and perpetuated racial isolation in public 
.schools. These policies aud practices include the gerrymandering of 
attendance zones and school boundary lines; the changing of grade 
.<5tnictures; changes in feeder patterns from elementary and junior 
and .senior high schools; the u.se of bu.ses to tran.sport children to 
racially segregated schools out of their neighborhoods; the assignment 
of teachers on the basis of race; the construction of new schools and 
additions to old schools, and the assignment of children on the basis 
of race to special education classes and other actions. 

Many of the,se practices, while .seemingly innocent on their face and 
ostensibly undertaken for educational or economic reasons^ are inten- 
tionally designed to result in the maintenance of segregated education. 

A typical example of such practices was found Hy the U.S. District 
Court in Indiana to have exi.sted since well before the Brown decision 
in the city of Indianapolis. In that case the court found that despite 
the repeal of State school seo^regation laws in 1949 the Indianapolis 
school board perpetuated a dual school system both before and after 
tlie Brown decision. 

Between 1949 and 1954 the court found that : 

In some instances where desegregation would have resulted 
if children had been a.ssigned to the closest school, they were 
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assigned to se^egated schools farther from their homes . . . 

Boundary lines were drawn with knowledge of racial res- 
idential patterns and the housing discrimination underlying 
it. Not only did the board not attempt to promote desegrega- 
tion, but the boundary lines tended to cement in the segregated 
character of the elementary schools. In some instances, seg- 
regation was promoted by drawing boundary lines which did 
not follow natural boundaries or were not equidistant be- 
tween schools ... 

Since 1954, the Court said, 

. . . the most notable nonracial characteristic of the school 
system has been gro%vth . . . This growth caused overcrowding 
problems in many schools at one time or another, and the board 
had available, and employed, various techniques to deal with 
this overcrowding. 

Among these techniques were attendance zone boundary 
changes, the construction of additions, the construction of new 
schools, the provision of transportation or the adjustment of 
existing transportation, alteration in grade structure, and the 
location or relocation of special education classes in elemen- 
tary schools . . . 

The defendant board has constructed numerous additions 
to schools since 1954; more often than not the capacity thus 
created has been used to promote segregation. It has built 
additions at Negro schools and then zoned Negro students 
into them from predominantly white schools; it has built 
additions at white schools for white children attending Negro 
schools; it has generally failed to reduce overcrowding at 
schools of one race by assigning students to use newly built 
capacity at schools of the opposite race . . . 

During the post-1954 period, the board perpetuated seg- 
regation through the use of optional attendance zones. Spe- 
cifically, in areas of racially mixed residential patterns stu- 
dents were given options between predominantly Negro and 
predominantly white elementary schools, and where entire 
elementary districts covered both Negro and white neighbor- 
hoods, graduates were given options between predominantly 
Negro and predominantly white high schools. White students 
in optional zones almost always attended white schools . . . 

The board has perpetuated segregation through the con- 
struction of new schools. Specifically^ new elementary schools 
to be attended by students of predominantly one race have 
been constructed adjacent to schools attended primarily by 
students of the opposite race . . . 

The board has perpetuated segregation by transporting 
students from overcrowded schools of one race to schools of the 
same race rather than to available nearby schools of the oppo- 
site race. In contrast to the current local and national hulla- 
baloo about busing, the board's minutes record no citizen 
protests to the busing of white students to white schools. 

The board has also perpetuated segregation in the assign- 
ment of special education classes. Specifically, it has main- 
tained . predominantly Negro and predominantly white spe- 
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cial education departments at contiguous Negro and white 
schools and has shifted special education classes between 
schools with a resultant increase in segregation . . . 

Some of the board's 1954-68 segregation practices are 
evident in simple boundarj- changes . . . According to the 
evidence, there have been approximately 350 boundary 
changes in the system since 1954. More than 90 percent of 
these promoted segregation. 

In a number of cases involving school districts throughout the 
country the courts have found some or all these practices to exi^. 
Whether or not intentionally designed to perpetuate racial isolation 
in public schools, they are typical of the actions which have been 
undertaken in hundreds of school districts not yet taken to court. 

D. State Dual School Systems 

Finally, the most obvious cause of school segregation stems from 
the existence of State laws designed either to sanction dual school 
systems or avoid the e^ablishment of unitary school systems. Before 
the Supreme Court's 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Education^ 
in many States, segregated schools were initially established and 
maintained under the mandate of State constitutional and statutory 
law. Schools were segregated as a matter of accepted public policy. 

This was true in iNortheni as well as most Southern and Border 
States. It was the official legal policy of the State of Indiana, for 
example, to separate black and white students before 1949. The same 
was true for Arizona and Wisconsin until 1951, as well as the States 
of the Deep South until the Broxon decision in 1954. In fact, before 
the Broxon decision, all but six States — Hawaii, Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Washington— at one time or another legally 
sanctioned some form of racial separation by State constitution, 
statute or judicial decision. 

These laws were held to violate the Federal Constitution in 1954. 
However, in many Southern States, legislatures enacted statutes de- 
signed to perpetuate the operation of segregated school systems by 
sanctioning such devices as divesting local school boards of 
the authority to assign children to particular schools, **t,uition grants," 
''freedom of choice" and by other means in an effort to frustrate execu- 
tion of the Supreme Court's decisions. These efforts to resist school 
dese^rregation culminated with the enactment of antibusing ^atutes 
by State legislatures. North and South, designed to prohibit the 
assignment of students on accoimt of race for purposes of 
desegregation. 

These and other similar legal devices designed to avoid school 
desegregation have now all been declared unconstitutional. Further, 
throu^rh enforcement of Title VT of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
with Supreme Couit decisions such as Green v. Nexo Kent County^ 
391 U.S. 430 (1968), most of the dual school systems in the South that 
originated and were {>erpetuated through the sanction of unconstitu- 
tional State laws have now been declared unconstitutional. 

But, as the previous discussion domon^rates, much of the reniain- 
ipg school isolation in the South and nearly all of it in other areas 
of the country is the result of a combination of factors wliich converge 
to produce both residential and school segregation. 



Chapter 9— Unequal and Discriminatory 
Educational Practices 



The assignment of disadvantaged and minority group children to 
separate schools is only one of the ways in whicli schools create and 
maintain inequality. Tlie educational process itself favors middle 
and upper class, nonminority children and often suppresses the aspira* 
tions of children fi^om disadvantaged groups. 

A child^s success in school is affected for better or worse by the 
attitudes and expectations of his classroom teachers and school staff, 
by his placement in a particular class or learning group, hy the 
process of testing and evaluation to wliich he is continually subjected 
and in other ways that schools as institutions treat children. 

Usually these practices are undertaken with the best of intentions 
for seemingly valid educational reasons. But all too often they consti- 
tute acts of unconscious and sometimes deliberate discrimination 
against minority group children. Either way, they tend to label chil- 
dren according to their background rather than their ability or poten- 
tial. They play a major role in determining a child's life chances, 
for they deeply affect a child's attitudes about himself and his culture, 
his opportunity to achieve to the best of his ability in school, the 
possibility of further education after high school and his place in 
society at the end of his educational career. 

As Dr. Mark R. Lohman, Professor of Education, University of 
California at Riverside, told the Select Committee, there are "hun- 
dreds of subtle ways in which schooling is rigged so that the middle 
class is continuously the winner . . 

From the time he enters kindergarten or first grade, the minority 
group or disadvantaged child is the loser. Dr. David Sanchez, a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco school board described how schools injure 
the Spanish-speaking child : 

The injuries of the Latin American child have been in- 
flicted by those who have claimed to teach and motivate him, 
and who have, in reality, alienated him, and destroyed his 
identity through the subtle rejection of his language (which 
nobody speaks) , his culture (which nobody understands) , and 
ultimately, him (whom nobody values) .** 

Dr. Sanchez* description applies equally to the black, Oriental 
American, American Indian, Spanish-speaking, or other minority or 
poor white child in many schools. 



♦ Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Ck>mmittee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Part 20-'Unequal School Practices, Nov. 8. 1971. 

7Wd.. Part 4 — Mexican American Education, Aug. 18, 1970. p. 2392. 
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A. Teacher Attitudes and Expectatioxs 

In many ways the school teadier is the most influential person in a 
child's life outside his home. Studies show that in most classes children 
spend 80 percent of their time listening to their teachers. A school- 
child spends about a third of his wakmg hours o days a week, 9 
months at vear in school. The interaction between teacher and child 
lies at the heart of the educational process. Perhaps more tlian any 
other factors, the ability of the teacher and how the teacher and child 
relate to each other determine success in school. A child's teacher plays 
a crucial, sensitive and personal role in his development, next only to 
that of the child's parents, his siblings and perhaps his peers. 

The disadvantaged child's failure in school is often rooted in his 
deprived home life before he arrives in the classroom. But his first 
contact with his teacher begins a j)rocess that may well perpetuate 
inemiality. He learns quickly what his teacher expects of him. And the 
teacher's expectation affects his performance, a phenomenon called by 
sociologists iiu "self-fulfilling prophecy." Simply defined, it means 
that people tend i > do what others expect and these expectations evoke 
behavior that makes the expectations come true. Thus, a teacher who 
believes for whatever reason that a child is likely to fail will often 
place that child either in the teacher's own mind or physically, with 
a group of other children about whom he or she has similar attitudes. 
Or, as Charles Silbcrman has described the "self-fulfilling prophecy'- 
in Crisis in the Classroom: 

The teacher who assumes that her students cannot learn is 
likely to discover that she has a cjass of children who are in- 
deed unable to learn; yet another teacher, working with the 
same class but without the same expectation, may di.<M!over 
that she has a class of interested learners. The same obtains 
with respect to behavior: The teacher who assumes that her 
students will be disruptive is likely to have a disruptive class 
on her hands. 

Many teachers understandably prefer to teach well motivated, high 
achieving students. Formal teacher training t^nds to bo oriented 
toward the training of white, middle-class students. Many find it 
difficult to understand and teach children from races or cultures dif- 
ferent from their own. 

What is communicated to the disadvantaged child is an attitude 
tokvard his cultural, ethnic and racial npbrinpng and his role in life. 
Hto may be seen as unruly and apathetic and told to be obedient, 
respectful and quiet rather than seen as being able, responsible, active 
and curious. 

As Professor Kevin Ryan of the University of Chicago stated in 
a report, to the Select Committee : 

Even those [teachers] who are free of conscious and sub- 
conscious racism are usually ill at ease with the children of 
blacks, Mexican Americans, Indians, and even poor whites. 
Their training gives them little understanding of, and there- 
fore little respect for, the culture, mores, and life styles of 
these groups. 

The result is a paradox. The students whom teachers enjov teaching 
the most may need these teachers less than those students in poor 
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schools in disadvantaged neighborhoods that teachers understandably 
want to avoid. It is the student who is rejected as unworthy who needs 
closer, more sensitive contacts with teachers and more intensive 
formal instruction. 

Dr. Uvalde Palomares, one of the leading experts in the Nation on 
the education of language minority children, was the Select C^mit- 
tce'S first witness in April 1970. Though he described his own personal 
experiences as a Chicano child from the fields of California when he 
entered school aud came in contact for the first time with his new 
teacher in an alien environment, he stated his experiences were typical 
of thousands of Chicano children today in the schools of the 
Southwest 

Ima^ne a 3-vear-old boy . . , he is picking primes and put- 
ting them in the box ... his parents are very proud, he is 
busy ... he is proud of the fact that he is moving fast and not 
sittmg still because that is not valued in the field ... he is 
aggressive . • . proud to a certain d^ree of his aggressive- 
ness . . . particularly physical aggressiveness , , , 

He is going to interact with the teacher the same way that 
he was interacting with his parents ... he is going to interact 
physically; he is moving fast ... 

Now, the minute the teacher starts to interact with the child 
she is going to have certain expectancies from him. One of 
them is that the child can sit still; the child can pay atten- 
tion . . . The child enters ready to do the things he is compli- 
mented for and lives for. Immeaiately the teacher tries to aeal 
with it. How is slie going to deal with the whole business of 
his moving about fast and pushing kids out of the way and 
trying to get his own and never wanting to sit still, of 
not asking permission to go to the bathroom . . , 

Neither party is guilty certainly of doing anything on pur- 
pose . . • both the child and the teacher are struggling to com- 
municate and understand each other. Here is essentially 
what happens. The teacher looks at the behavior of the 
child and labels it ... as flighty, hyperactive^ overly aggres- 
sive . . . disrespectful. Yet all the child is doing is what he 
J was brought up to do by parents and farmers in the com- 

munity who thought he would make an excellent worker in 
the field. 

He enters the .6rst grade. The effort by the teacher then 
\ becomes to slow him down, to get him to sit still, to get 

him to pay attention. The first and most significant problem 
that happens is that she tries to get him to stop speaking 
; Spanish . . . 

The teacher starts speaking only English to him ; the child 
begins to turn himself off ; something begins to happen to that 
child that the teacher doesn't like. He begins to develop a 
bad concept. He begins to see himself as a bad kid. Nobody 
can really understand why . . . when he walked in that room 
he might have been hyperactive, flighty, overly aggressive. 
But he was also brighteyed. He was interested; he was trying, 
he was involved . . . 

As the teacher begins to quiet him down and show him in 
her own way that he must slow down he begins to slow 
down ... At the same time something begins to happen to 
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don't think I have to po into much detail. AVHien he is told he 
is going to In* nnnished for speaking Spanish, it is something 
he never thongnt was wrong. 

When the insinuation is made or he is directly told that his 
language is inferior, that his language is no good, that lie has 
to leani how to speak English or else he will never succeed and 
ho is confronte<l with this the damage is irreparable. 

They are not asking him to change within the next few 
years, they an* asking him to change that same day and he is 
nut aside in the room as someone who is different and inferior. 
Vou have to put yourself in the shoes of that 7-year*old kid 
to appreciate what this educational system is doing to him.* 

The 30,000 Puerto Ricans in Boston have a 62 jiercent illiteracy rate 
not only in Knglish but in Spanish. Wlien the Puerto Rican child enters 
school lie is faced with an alien langtiagc. He must adjust to a new 
culture. 

He has learned his values and his self-worth from his parents. ^Vhen 
he enters the first grade in a public school where the teachers speak 
only Knglish and teaeh a dinerent culture, he is immediately and 
totally fru.strated. 

He goes homo seeking help from his parents. They cannot help him* 
He not only loses resi>ect for himself, but he quickly loses respect for 
his pariMits and the value .system and the language that they taught 
hini. 

These and numerous other descriptions of the problems of Spanish- 
si)eaking children were lieard by the committee. 

^y\\\\e this kind of insensitive treatment is generally a result of mind- 
lessness on the part of teachers, school administrators and othet^ it is 
sometimes combined with racial and ethnic prejudice. For example, 
according to the Coleman Report, one-fourth of the elementary and 
.secondary school teachers in schools with Indian children — by tlieir 
own admission— preferred not to teach the Indian child. Teachers and 
school udininistrators are probably no more free of racial attitudes 
than others, and in many scliools, minority-group children are exposed 
to insulting remarks and humiliating actions which reinforce their 
already developed sense of inferiority and breed hostility and anger. 

Cliarles SiU)cnnan refers to a number of personally observed ex- 
amples in his l)ook: The teacher who chastizes the black child for call- 
ing out an answer but compliments the white child for the same be- 
havior ; the black youngster who is told to "put your dirty hand down" ; 
the school in southern Texas where Chicano children are ^forced to 
kneel in the playground and beg forgiveness if they are caught talking 
to eaeli other in Spanish"; the elementary class in Tucson, Ariz., where 
poor children must drop a penny in a bowl for every word of Spanish 
they utter. 

Others have noted the adjectives sometimes used in schools to de- 
scribe black students — laz^, high-strung, rebellious, inferior, super- 
stitious, unstable, dull stupid and ignorant — and contrasted them witli 
descriptions of white children by the-same people: happy, cooperative* 
energetic, curious, attcnti"e, bright and ambitious. 

Tliese words and day-to-day actions, sometimes deliberate, but usual- 
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By the end of the child's first year, his rtting in class becomes con- 
verted into a recommendation to his next teacher. Children arc thus 
divided bygroups rcceivingand using different instructional materialSi 
treated dmercntly and achieving^ as they are expected to, at different 
levels. By the time he enters high school the student may already, in 
effect, be tracked for life; for his counselor, because of his prior record 
or because he is from a minority group, or both, advises against college 
preparation or other post-high ^lool education. 

Regardless of the reasons for placing the child from a lower socio- 
economic status family in a lower track, it is the effect on that child 
that renders tracking a major deyice for perpetuating educational in- 
equality. As Dr. Lohman told the committee, ^Qroupmr has the dan* 
gerous potential of forming an iron cast around a chiWs potential to 
grow.*^ Students know what their position in a track means. They 
know that it is their schools^ way of telling them vrhether they are 
briffht, average or stupid A student labels himself and his peers and 
he develops negative attitudes about himself associated with tnat label. 
Many educators believe that is one of the major reasons compensatory 
education has often had such a small impact on achievement scores. 
There is abundant and increasing evidence that students in lower tracks 
arc st^vcrely hurt, not only in terms of achievement, but in terme of 
their future aspirations, in self-esteem^ motivation and their attitudes 
al>oiit thoin8(»lvcs. Tracking thus serves to reinforce inequality between 
socioeconomic classes of students. It tends to separate them on the basis 
of their race and background. It tends to keep them separated on that 
basts throughout tlieir educational careers and in later life. 

C. Tmixo •tND Evaluation 

The testing of schoolchildren is one of the most hotly debated aspects 
of educatioji. Some educators would abandon testing altogether, but 
most, while recognizing that tests are fraught with cultural biases and 
often used for the wrong purposes, recognize that there must be some 
way of measuring educational progress. In fact, if schools arc to be 
held ac^cotintable for the effectiveness of their efforts, many argue that 
the public has a right to demand some type of testing as a way of 
evaluating school performance. 

In any case, for present purposes, it is important to point out the 
ways in which testing may be misused as a device to i)erpetuate school 
inequality. 

An estimated $300 million is invested each year in this Nation in 
the ^^testing^' of public school children. It lias been estimated that 
our nearly 46 million public school children take an average of three 
standardized tests every year. These tests usually fall into three catc- 
gories: IQ tests, school subject achievement tests and aptitude tests. 

Studies show that most teachers believe that IQ tests are among 
the most important factors in determining a child s ability and his 
l)otential to succeed in school. However, many studies have also diown 
that IQ tests are culturally biased. When their use to stratify children 
on the basis of their ability is combined with their cultural bias, IQ 
tests can become a device for perpetuating inequality based on cultural 
differences. 

Ill 1969, the Association of Black Psychologists called for a mora- 
torium on all IQ testing charing that these tests lal)el black chil- 
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dren as uneducable, place black children in special classes, assign 
black children to lower educational tracks, perpetuate inferior edu- 
cation, deny black children higher educational opportunities, and 
destroy the growth and development of blacks. 

When he first enters school, the child is confronted with an IQ 
test which will open his cumulative record and thereafter may de- 
termine the course of his education. If he scores 100 or more, he is prob- 
ably accepted as a "normaF child deserving of the regular educa- 
tional treatment and environment. But should he score less than 100, 
he may iind himself labeled ^retarded'* and quickly tracked into special 
classes. 

When children learn the results of IQ tests, they gain impressions 
about their own potential and what they can aspire to be. Dr. I^ohman 
stated this problem in his report to the committee : 

A long literature has accumulated demonstrating that IQ 
tests are culture bound and to some degree reflect a particu* 
lar social class bias. In the United States an IQ test has some 
measure of usefulness with middle- and upper-middle class 
children who are white. For other ethnic groups and social 
classes the IQ measure loses its validity and for children 
from a minority culture it should not be used at all because 
it discriminates unfairly on the basis of social and cultural 
experiences. 

rarticularly at an early age a child from a poor, nonwhite 
background is unlikely to liave experienced a similar en- 
vironment, verbally or physically, to a white middle-class 
child. The items on the most frequently used IQ tests are 
drawn from and the norms are established for children from 
white and middle-class backgrounds. It should not surprise 
anyone that a child whose cultural and environmental ex- 
periences differ substantially from society's majority will 
test differently. 

Dr. Lohman further pointed out that when children from low in- 
ccrnie families enter school with skill deficits as compared with more 
affluent children, the effect of standardi^ achievement testing is to 
lock them into their low status position and to establish a learning 
hierarchy. 

Most achievement tests are of the type classed as "norm reference 
tests." They are designed to report the child^s position relative to his 
peers. The *^orm" or the averacre of all those tested, is the reference 
point to which an individual child's score can be compared. 

The tests then compare a child's actual grade level with the grade 
level at which he tests. Thus, a child in the eighth month of the third 
grade is at the 3.8 grade level. His test may show him as havinir a 
grade level equivalent in a particular subject below or above that 
number. 

As Dr. Lohman points out, the concept of the nonr, while highly 
useful in understandine student performance, should not be used to 
compare the student, with his classmates, for bv definition it separates 
the winners from the losers. No child below the norm is successful: 
thosp at it are mediocre, and those above, sunerior. While the norm 
itself doe$n% say this, teachers, school administrators and parents 
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interpret the results in this way, and society distributes its rewards 
for successful educational achievement and its choices for higher 
education in a similar pattern. 

D. Curriculum 

Educators who design curricula, especially in such subjects as Eng- 
lish and the social sciences, must make choic^ about what literature 
dhould be read or wliat events or leaders in history are important to 
include in school textbooks. Often these choices are based upon the 
dominant cultural values of the society. 

In many schools, literature courses seldom include black. American 
Indian, Portuguese. Spanish or Oriental heritage authors. The same 
is often true of other ethnic cultures. Histor>* and other texts seldom 
mention or fairly portray ttie contributions of important minority 
group figures. 

Such narrowly based curricula carry a message to the children of 
nonwhite and ethnic backgroimdfa. It tells them their past, their cul- 
ture, their heros are unimportant. It tells them they must learn only 
about a culture whidi may seem alien to them. 

The phenomenon of "cultural ethnocentrism" often dominates our 
public school curriculum. Its damage is directed at the minority-group 
child's self-esteem and motivation to *;*rrfonn, both of which affect 
his achicA-ement in school. Unfortunately, it is the exceptional teacher 
who is bold or creative enough to design her own curriculum units to 
bridge the cultural gap in the classroom. School systems tend to press 
teachers to stick to the text and curriculum imposed from outside the 
classroom rather than encourage innovation. 

There is another important way in which schoo^. curriculum creates 
and perpetuates inequality. As Dr. Mark Ix>hman has pointed out in 
his study, most curricula, particularly in elementary school, arc based 
on a "building block concept of development." Curriculum planners 
and textbook writers develop their materials in logical and more 
increasingly difficult steps. The child who fails In one of these steps 
may nevertheless be promot^ to the next He fails the next steps. 
Or he may be placed behind in a remedial class using a textbook used 
by his peers a year or more ago, reinforcing his reeling of failure. 

Present school curricula are not designed deliberately to discrim- 
inate against the poor or minority-group student. Until recently, 
however, there were a good many instances in which school textbooks 
portrayed minority-group figures in a misleading, condescending or 
even racist manner. A passage from a textbook on the history of 
Alabama which was required reading in Alabama schools as late as 
the Spring of 1970 is illustrative. In a chapter entitled "Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama^^ there appears the following description of the Kn 
Klux Klan: 

The loyal white men of Alabama saw they could not depend 
on the laws or the State government to protect their families. 
They knew they had to do something to bring back law and 
order, to get the government back in the hands of honest men 
who knew how to run it. 

It happened that at this time a band of white-robed figures 
appeared on the streets of Pulaski, Tenn. No one knew who 
they were. They rode through the town like ghosts and then 
disappeared. Soon other robed bands were seen all over the 
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Souths including Alabama. This organization became known 
as the Ku Klux Klan. General Nathan B. Forrest was one of 
the leaders of the Klan. 

The Klan did not ride often, only when it had to. But when- 
ever some bad thing was done by a pei'son who thou«rht the 
"carpetbag law would protect him, the white-robed Klan 
would appear on the streets. They would go to the person who 
had done the wrong and leave a wammg. Sometimes this 
warning was enough, but if the person kept on doing the bad, 
lawless things the Klan came back agam. 

They held their courts in the dark forests at night; they 
passed sentence on the criminals and they carried out the 
sentence. Sometimes the sentence would be to leave the State.* 

In 1969. before the Indian Education Subcommittee, Will Antell of 
the Minnesota Department of Education described a standard textbook 
used until recently in public schools attended by American Indian 
children : 

One of the standard textbooks in Minnesota has been 
Marion Antoinette Ford's book "Star of the North." 

As we have observed and looked at this book we find it 
historically inaccurate and we find it very distasteful and of- 
fensive to the American Indian, Minnesota Indian, particu- 
larly. 

It cites them constantly as lazy, as doin^r a lot of drinking, 
of massacring white people, on the warpath, and in one par- 
ticular section as I recall it, they referred to the American 
Indian male, saying the only work that he ever did was to 
stamp on wild rice during the wild rice season. 

There are implications like this throughout the textbooks. 
Lately, Indian communities have been protesting this. The 
school systems are beginning to respond to this and are taking 
them out of use. 

While the.se may be extreme examples of distorted or racist texts, 
there is no doubt that school curriculum remains today a major con- 
tributing cause of educational inequality. 

E. School Isoi^tiox axd School "Ciiartkrs" 

There is another factor^ which contributes to the separation of 
school children on the basis of race and social and economic class. 
It involves the notion of a school's "charter' or reputation. Within a 
large metropolitan area some communities' School systems have reputa- 
tions for excellence while others are labeled as inferior. Some suburban 
schools, for example, are generally thought to be superior to those 
in cities or contiguous rural areas. But oven within the same com- 
munity, schools have what Dr. Mark I^hman of the University of 
California at Riverside describes as "positive or nc^rative clmrtcrs"; 
some schools are labeled as good, others as bad, and a few superior. 
They are so labeled even though within a community the facilities and 
the quality of teaching are similar in each school/ 

The school with a reputation for excellence attracts high achieving 
youngsters from higher socioeconomic status families. "When new 



^Kfww Atahama, An Elementary Hintorp, Ocosley, Stewart, and Chappell. 
Colonial Press, 1057. p. 145. 
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families move into the community they usually inquire where "the 
best schools" are located. If it is within their financial means tliey will 
seek to live in these schools' attendance zones, areas which are also by 
reputation "the best" neighborhoods. Evidence of this is found, for 
example, in the way suburban homes are advertised in the classified 
pages as being located near a particular school regarded as superior 
to other schools in the community. 

The schools in these neighborlioods may indeed be better and it is 
only natural that parents seek to live near the best schools. But as Dr. 
Ijohman observed in testimony before the Select Committee, "It is the 
social and economic prestige of the parents who send their children to 
school rather than some special characteristic of the school itself that 
determines its reputation for excellence." 

Schools within commimities and school districts within larger areas 
are thus tagged as either having high achieving, highly i\^otivated stu- 
dents expected to attend college or as having low achieving students 
with low aspiratioiis who arc less likely to continue their education 
and are likely to enter low status occupations. 

The reputation, good or bad, feeds itself. Each type of school tends 
to attract more of the same kinds of students. Those with good repu- 
tations are almost always attended by white students of affluent fam- 
ilies. Those with negative charters and poorer reputations have higher 
proportions of nonwhite and middle- or low-income students. No mat- 
ter what their aptitudes or intelligence miglit be, these children are not 
expected to achieve, and their school is not expected to liave much influ- 
ence on their future. 

A school's charter is thus one more factor which tends to perpetuate 
the educational inequality among children from different socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

F. Desegregation' Without Integration 

Teacher attitudes, insensitivities, and expectations, tracking and 
testing, the use of ethnocentric and culturally biased instructional 
materials and the notion of a school's charter are among the everyday 
practices tliat perpetuate inequality in education. Whctner they result 
from what many education critics term "mindlessness" or from delib- 
erate discrimination against minority-^oup children, they operate to 
place the minority group child in an inferior status throughout his 
school career. 

The elimination of such practices ought to be one of the principal 
aims of the school desegregation effort. Yet these and other jpractices 
operate to deny equality and perpetuate isolation and segregation even 
within schools in scliool districts that are formally desegregated. 

Physical desegregation — that is, the elimination of separate or dual 
schools to which children are assigned by race or social class — does not 
by itself necessarily produce educational equality or even reduce in- 
equality. A later chapter will discuss the positive steps which should 
be taken to make desegregation successful in both human and educa- 
tional terms. But in defining the ways in which schools perpetuate 
inequality, mention must l>e made of the kinds of discriminatory prac- 
tices and the treatment of black and other minority-group children in 
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many desegregated schools and school systems— practices that can lead 
to the failure of school desegregation as a device for ending educa- 
tional inequality. 

In the Summer of 1970, the committee held extensive hearings on 
the status of legal desegregation. Many of the witnesses were con- 
cerned not just with formal legal compliance, but with what has been 
described as a "second generation'' of segregation problems. 

.As Mrs. Ruby Marthi, former director of the Office of Civil Rights, 
stated : 

We are getting away from counting heads— how many 
bodies are together— and we are now thinking about individ- 
uals and what happens to individuals.* 

At the time of these hearings, it was clear that many communities 
had failed to take the actions necessary to turn their desegregated 
^hools into sensitive, humane, integrated community institutions, 
btudents, parents, teachers and others related the following practices: 

• The discriminatory firing and demotion of black teachers, prin- 
cipals and other administrators. 

• The refusal to treat black students arriving at formerly all-white 
schools as equals. Black students in many such schools were ex- 
cluded from extra-curricular activities such as student councils, 
elections for class officers, cheerleading, athletics and other activi- 
ties. The symbols of success and school spirit^the trophies and 
school colors and emblems that meant so much to the students in 
their former black school— were "lost'' or "not displayed." 

• The suspension or expulsion and the imposition of punishment 
for disciplinary infractions on black students without similar 
treatment of white students. 

This kind of treatment was often described as systematic, deliberate 
and calculated. 

These and other similar practices were characterized by the students 
themselves m these words : 

What is happening by desegregating the schools in this 
• • • that you are creating a hostile environment in 
which black students cannot even get the little bit of training 
that they got in the black schools much less talk about educa- 
tion.** 

This statement is a tragic testament to the problems involved in 
many schools and school districts which have failed to realize that 
desegregated education is not synonymous with integmted education. 

• Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity» Part Z^—Desegregation Under Law, June 18, 1970, p. 1311. 

♦♦m(f..i).l3l8. 
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Chapter 10— Poor Children in Poor Schools 



The isolation and separation of disadvantaged and minority ffroiip 
children by school and by residence and the practices which relegate 
them to a status of inferiority combine ^vith a third way in which 
schools provide the disadvanta^d child with second-class educational 
opportunities. The schools which our Nation's low-income children 
attend arc often those with fewer and lower quality educational serv- 
ices. They are the schools where educational dollars are either fewer or 
purchase less. 

Our Nation s system of school finance is in a state of fiscal crisis 
both because the resources devoted to education are inadequate and be- 
cause money for education is raised and distributed inequitably. The 
children who need the most often have the least. Part VII presents a 
complete review of the problems of educational finance. This chapter 
reviews the inequalities in school expenditures and services and the 
relationships between money, educational quality and student socio- 
economic status. 

A. Sttjdext Socioeconomic Status and the Quality of 
School Services 

Experts differ on the extent to which poor or minority group chil- 
dren attend schools or live in school districts where they receive fewer 
or lower quality school services. (The relationship between educational 
resources and achievement is discussed in the foUowing chapter.) The 
committee and its staff have reviewed a number of studies which at- 
tempt to answer this question. The two most notable and comprehen- 
sive are the Coleman Report Equality of Educational Opportimity, 
and a survey of schools and school districts in Michigan sponsored by 
the Urban Coalition and reported in Schools and Inequality by 
Guthrie, Kleindorfer, Levin and Stout. The first three auWiors testi- 
fied at the committee's liearings. 

The Coleman Report, has been the subject of much controversy and 
challenge. A reanalysis of that report which is reprinted in the recently 
published book, On Equality of Educational Opportunity^ edited by 
Frederick Mosteller and Daniel Moynihan, concludes that there is 
little racial or social class bias in the allocation of resources among 
northern urban elementary schools. Another analysis of the Coleman 
data concluded that schools which were almost all black had similar 
resources as schools which wei-e nearly all white within regions of the 
country, but that there were substantial variations among regions, par- 
ticularly in the South as opposed to other areas. 

The report Schools ana Inequality is both the most comprehensive 
review of the research on this issue and the most concentrated study to 
date of the relationships between pupil socioeconomic status, the qliiil 
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ity of available school services, pupil achievement, and student post- 
sen ool performance. It surveyed a large variety of school districts in 
a typical industrial State containing large cities and suburbs as \\'ell as 
rural areas with low population densities. It measured a much larger 
number and variety or educational services than the Coleman Report. 
While this study's conclusions with respect to resources and pupil 
achievement and post-school performance are discussed in Chapter 12, 
for present purposes, as the authors state, the study demonstrates 
rather conclusively that: 

To be a lower socioeconomic status elementary school child 
is to experience an extraordinary probability of being dis- 
criminated against. High quality school services are provided 
m to children of wealthy homes. Poor quality school services are 
provided to children irom poor homes. 

The authors found that among school districts in Michigan those 
with higher percentages of students from affluent families had more 
and better administrative services, equipment and facilities, curricular 
offerings, instructional innovations, ana special education services for 
the handicapped. They found these school districts had more teachers 
enrolled in graduate courses and other in-service training activities, 
superintendejnts with more years of formal schooling, ana more staff 
personnel with spjecialized functions. On another level, among schools 
within districts, it was found that low socioeconomic status schools 
tended to be housed in older buildings on smaller building sites and 
were more crowded, less well equipped and had fewer library books 

fjer thousand students. Low socioeconomic status schools were also less 
ikely to have a school nurse or infirmary room. They were less likely 
to have remedial education services, services for speech correction or 
special classes for students deficient in English, for students with 
pnysical handicaps, or for students with behavior and adjustment 
problems. Teachers in these schools had lower scores in verbal ability, 
low estimates of the academic abilities of their students and low percep- 
tions of the general reputations of their schools. 

la summary, the authore found for the typical industrial State 
that they were studying that the quality of school services is *^ied 
tightly to the child's social and economic circumstances" . . . and 
that ^^socioeconomic status is an excellent predictor of available school 
services." They found that the relationship between socioeconomic 
status and the quality of school servicers held true among school dis- 
tricts, among individual schools within districts and between low- 
and high-income student groups. 

That there are wide disparities in school quality between schools 
with predominantly low-income students and those with mostly af- 
fluent students was also related by other committee witnesses. The 
Edgewood School District in San Antonio is the poorest in the San 
Antonio area. It is also 93 percent Chicano and 3.5 percent black. It 
has a dropout rate of more than 50 percent. Over 52 percent of its 
teachers in the school year 1969-70 were uncertified. 
^ As anyone who has visited the schools in Harlem or other Northern 
city ghettos will confirm, urban black children are often in schools 
that are older, larger, more crowded, on smaller sites, with fewer 
library books, often no auditorium or gymnasium and fewer science 
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laboratory facilities. The teachers in these schools have, on the average, 
a lower level of verbal skill than those in more affluent neighborhoods. 

Dr. Mark R. Shedd. then Superintendent of Schools in Philadelphia 
described these conditions in compelling terms : 

T^et me just describe, briefly, what a ghetto school is really 
like, u^ing one of ours in Philadelphia as an example. 

Unless you have visited such a school and seen firsthand the 
conditions with which students and teachers have to con- 
tend, you can't know their frustration and depression. 

Here are some facts about one such school m North Phil- 
adelphia. The school was constructed before 1905 and is non- 
fire resistant. It's old and dilapidated. It's a firetrap. 

The school has none of the modern facilities built into the 
newer schools. There's no cafeteria, which means no School 
Lunch Program. There's no auditorium which means no as- 
sembly programs. 

There's no gymnasium and, therefore, no organized physi- 
cal education program. The best the kids can hope for is a 
little exercise m the basement near the boiler and the fur- 
nace, or perhaps in the yard when the weather's nice. 

The heating system is deficient. Some of the classrooms are 
consistently around 50 degrees, all winter long. Children dress 
in coats to keep warm. 

When you add to that the many broken windows, damaged 
sashes and frames — which create drafts and noises through- 
out the building— learning l)ecomes secondary to just keeping 
warm. 

Perhaps you are beginning to see that it is not a very 
pretty picture that I am painting. But I am not finished 
yet. 

The roof leaks and water has caused damage to the build- 
ing. Paint and plaster are cracked, peeling, and falling 
throughout the building. 

The school has one set of toilets for the children, which is 
located in the basement. 

The teachers have no lounge, dining area nor office space. 
All special services are crowded in to one convei'ted class- 
room. The only men's room is on the third floor. 

The morale of both pupils and teachers is understandably ' 
low. It's not easy to come to a building, day after day, which is 
literally falling apart. 

When you add the problems of the community — such as a 
lack of community facilities, the high percentage of children 
from low-income families who come to school hungry each 
day, the large numbers of youngsters with low-achievement 
scores in basic skills— teaching also can become a very frus- 
trating experience. 

As an example, of the 540 pupils in the school, 65 percent 
scored below the 16th percentile on the Iowa test of basic 
skills — which is considered to be the minimum functioning 
level for pupils. 

And this problem is compounded when you realize that the 
faculty is comprised of 45 percent of inexperienced teachers. 
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teachers with 2 years' experience or less. It is also apparent 
now woefully inadequate are the number of positions allotted 
for necessary services. 

In this school thei'C ai^e only 12 positions for art, music, 
remedial education, counseling, and special programs for edu- 
cationally, physically, and emotionally handicapped. 

This falls far short of providing the help that is needed for 
pupils who begin their education with social, cultural, and 
economic handicaps. Yet these conditions are prevalent in 
some 30 other school bnildincs in Philadelphia. 

And I say, 30 school buildings that are fii-etraps. But large 
numbers of additional buildings — while facilities might be of 
more recent construction — would still reflect the same test 
score failure. 

We simply can't goon like this any more.* 

Research, personal observations and the statements of witnesses be- 
fore the committee clearly demonstrate the relationship between the 
resources and services which our schools provide and the socioeconomic 
status of schoolchildren in this country. In short, poor children usu;iP.y 
attend "poor schools, and those who need the most generally get ^ilo 
least in resources and services. 

B. Disparities ix School Spexding 

The disparities in school expenditures across the Nation can only 
be described as extreme. They exist among States, among districts 
within States and among schools within school districts.^ They are 
further compounded by the fact that the cost of providing educa- 
tional and other services is often higher in many districts as for 
example in larere cities where a large proportion of the Nation's dis- 
advantaged children live and attend schools which are more isolated 
by race and family-income status than in other areas. 

1. PER-F0PIL EXPENDITURES FROM STATE TO STATE 

The average per pupil expenditure in the United States for the 
school year 1970-71 was $858. However, as Table 10-1 indicates, the 
range amonsr the States was almost three to one. At one extreme was 
Alaska** with $1,429 per pupil and New York with $1,370 per pupil. 
These States spent 166,5 percent and 159.6 percent of the national 
average, respectively. At the opposite pole were Mississippi which 
spent $521 per pupil and Alabama with an expenditure of $489 — 60.7 
percent and 56.9 percent of the national average, respe^^.tively. 



♦Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Commltte<^ on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity Part 16A» Inequality in School Finance. Sept. 21. 1971. 

The figure for Alaska reflects ahout a 33 percent greater cost-of-living com- 
pared with other areas of the United States. 
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Tabtj: 10-1. — Estimated expenditure per pupil in ADA^ public elemen- 
tary and secondary schooh. byState^ 1970-71 * 



Expenditure p«r pupil 



8Ut« 



ToUl> 

2 



Current 
3 



Capital 
outlay 



Interest on 
school debt 



United States $1, 008 



Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona. _ 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.— 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying areas: 

American Samoa 

Canal Zone 

Guam 

Puerto Rico 



$1, 008 


$858 


$119 


$31 
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1 t^o 


1 o 


70Q 
/ ZlS 


ft^A 


ftfi 
Do 


97 
Ai 


1 1 






Q 


761 


629 


89 


43 


1, 112 


937 


139 


36 


1, 025 


770 


215 


40 






1^0 


91 


sou 


771 


77 


19 

lA 


709 


621 


65 


23 


904 


806 


71 


27 


885 


763 


100 


22 


1, 240 


968 


228 


4'. 


980 


856 


78 


46 


1, 126 


937 


147 


42 


1, 241 


1,021 


172 


48 


553 


521 


24 


8 


843 


747 


73 


23 


1, 000 


866 


113 


21 


837 


683 


128 


26 


911 


808 


60 


43 


918 


729 


158 


31 


1, 207 


1, 088 


78 


41 


912 


776 


126 


10 


1,561 


1,370 


143 


48 


714 


642 


60 


12 


761 


689 


49 


23 


891 


778 


89 


24 


746 


676 


61 


9 


1, 079 


935 


121 


23 


1,191 


948 


188 


55 


1, 147 


983 


127 


37 


753 


656 


84 


13 


826 


713 


101 


12 


670 


601 


47 


22 


775 


636 


111 


28 


739 


643 


82 


14 


1, 162 


1, 061 


75 


26 


923 


800 


99 


24 


1, 018 


873 


112 


33 


704 


624 


71 


9 


1,078 


977 


67 


34 


1, 012 


927 


67 


18 


634 








1, 139 


1, 104 


35 




854 


804 


50 ... 




416 


383 


33 ... 





t Digest of EdaeaUonal Statistics, 1971. NaUonal Center for EducaUonal Statistics. U.S. Department of 
Health. Education* and Welfare. 
> Includes cuirent eipendltures, capital outlay, and interest on school debt. 
'Data for l00»-70. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educatton, FaU 1970 SUUUtia ^ 
Public SehooU; and unpublished data. 
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2, UNEQUAL PER-PUPIL EXPEKDITURES WTTHIK 8TATE8 

There is a wide variety in the ways in which the 50 States finance 
education. In some States, for example, school health and other non* 
educational services are financed tntxmgh agencies other than the 
school ^tem and may not show up in school expenditure statistics. 
Thus State expenditure comparisons do not present an accurate 
picture of school finance disparities. But more important, interstate 
differences, which average out high and low school aistrict costs, mask 
a much wider ranse of differences in per-pupil expenditures among 
school districts witnin States. Table 10-2 shows per-pupil expenditure 
ranges within each of the 50 States. In nearly every S^e the highest 
spending school district spends at least twice as much as the lowest 
spending school district. Variations of 3-, 4-, and 5-to-l are not 
uncommon, and at the extreme— in Wyoming and Texas— the highest 
spending school district spends more than 20 times as much as the 
lowest.* 

Table 10-2. — Intrastate disparities in per-pupU expenditures^ 1969-70 * 



HKh 



Low 



High/low 
Index 



ERIC 



Alabama $581 $344 1. 7 

Alaska 1, 810 480 3, 8 

Arieona 2,223 436 5.1 

Arkansas 664 343 2.0 

California 2,414 569 4.2 

Colorado 2,801 444 a 3 

Connecticut 1,311 499 2.6 

Delaware 1, 081 633 1. 7 

District of Columbia 

Florida 1,036 593 1.7 

Georgia 736 365 2.0 

Hawaii 

Idaho 1,763 474 17 

IlUnois 2, 295 391 5. 9 

Indiana 965 447 2.2 

Iowa 1,167 592 2.0 

Kansas 1, 831 454 4. 0 

Kentucky 885 358 2. 5 

Louisiana 892 499 1.8 

Maine 1,555 229 6.8 

MaryUnd 1,037 635 1.6 

Massachusetts 1, 281 515 2. 5 

Michigan 1,364 491 2.8 

Minnesota « 903 370 2.4 

Mississippi 825 283 3. 0 

Missoun. 1,699 213 4.0 

Montana average of groups 1, 716 539 3. 2 

Nebraska average of groups 1| 175 623 1. 9 

Nevada 1. 679 746 2. 3 

New Hampshire 1, 191 311 3. 8 

New Jersey, 1968-69 1, 485 400 3. 7 

New Mexico 1.183 477 2.5 

New York 1.889 669 2.8 

North Carolina 733 467 1.4 

North Dakota county averages 1, 623 686 2. 3 

Ohio 1,685 413 4.0 

Oklahoma 2, 566 342 7. 5 

« Hearingfl of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity. Part 
16A — Jntquality in School Finance, Sept 22. 1071. 
* Does not reflect subsequent reforms. 

•These extreme disparities probably reflect the existence of rich, very small 
school districts. 
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Table 10-2. — Intrastate disparities in per^pupil expenditures, 1969- 

Continued 



Oregon 

PennsylvanU. . 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South DakoU.. 

Tennessee 

Tern 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia-. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Htfh 


Low 




lodes 


1,432 


399 


a5 


1,401 


484 


2.9 


1,206 
1,741 


531 


2.3 


350 


5.0 


610 


397 


1.5 


700 


315 


2.4 


5. 334 


264 


20.2 


1. 515 
1,517 


533 


2.3 


357 


4.2 


1, 126 


441 


2.6 


3, 406 
722 


434 


7.8 


502 


1.4 


1,432 


344 


4.2 


14, 534 


618 


23.6 



NOTES 

jfr jsuus2^t'^ss?^?jj?s: •"^^■^ »•» 

Sir IS2iifS?-^SS iUU »w hjth ttd low a( tjjnmt tor dUtricU pottptd by tU*. 

R?. I^S-PSS"* of (MpeniUtuwi ct tU autricte within » county. 

6oarc«: 8Ute reports and Ytrbt) conUcto with 8t4U offidftU. 

3. UNEQUAL EXPKNMTURK8 AMONG SCHOOLS WITHIN DISTRICTS 

The most immediate impact of school expenditures occurs in in- 
dividual schools. There have been few efforts to examine disparities 
in the amounts spent per pupil within individual school districts. Few 
districts break down their expenditures on a school-by-school basis. 
However, patterns of discrimination in which school districts have 
assigned fewer resources to schools attended by minority group and 
low socioccouoniic status students have been found in a number of 
cities. A Syracuse University study of three New York school dis- 
tricts in 1971 foimd that schools with high concentrations of low- 
achieving students received fewer funds from State and local sources 
than did schools with high proportions of high achieving students. 
The most widely reported instance of differences in intradistrict ex- 
penditui-es involved the District of Columbia case of Hohson v. Hansen 
m S. Supp. 401, Aff\l 408 52d 175 in 19C7. In that case it was demon- 
strated that substantially more money was spent on pupils in white- 
dominated schools that in black-dominated schools in the Nation^s 
^pital. The average perpupil expenditure in elementary schools was 
found to range from $216 per child in the black ghetto schools to a 
high of $627 in the affluent white schools, a difference of $411. Accord- 
ing to Julius Hobson's testimony before the comraittee,* by 1968 this 
difference liad increased to $506 and *Mata for 1970 showed that the 
differential had reached an unbelievable amount of $1,719 between the 
lowest elementary school expenditure per pupil and the highest ele- 
mentary school expenditure per pupil." 

In the Education Amendments of 1970, Congress attempted to 
exeit its influence on intradistrict spending disparities by requiring 

•Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educatloiwl Oppor- 
tunity. Part 16A, InequaUip in School Finance, Sept. 23. 1971. 
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that all school districts which receive funds under Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 106,-) (targetwl to children 
from low-mcomc families) use State and local funds "to nrovidc 
services m project areas which, taken as a whole arc at least com- 
parable to services bcme provided in areas in such districts which arc 
not receiving ftmds under this title (Sec. 141 (a)3)." Tliis provision 
did not take effect until the 1972-73 school year; thus it is difficult 
to assess its impact. The committee is hopeful that the Office of Edu- 
cation will enforce its requirements vigorously, thus assuring that 
Federal compensator}' education funds will be siK-ut for the supple- 
mental purposes for which they were intended. 



4. CITIKS A.\l> THEIR 8t;HURBS 



Disparities in i)cr-pupil cxiMJuditures can be found among all types 
of school districts— urban, suburb.nn and rural. 

Many large cities, for example, spend at or above their State's aver- 
•ago 111 per-pupil expenditure. However, others often siMjnd substan- 
tially loss than some of their richer suburbs. Furthermore, at least in 

^71® ?A '^^'^ for their money. 

1 able 10-3 shows the 1907 difference between central city and hirfj 
spcndmg suburban school districts in eight major metropolitan areas. 
It also show-s the pupil-tcacher ratios in each area. In every case, city 
students had Iwtli less money spent on their education and higher 
pupil-teacher ratios. Jms Angeles, for example, spent $601 per pupil 
with 27 pupils m each classroom, while Beverly Hills spent $1,192 
ner pupil with a pupil-teachor ratio of 17-to.l. New York City spent 
$854 iM!r pupil, while Great Xeck, IxMig Island, sixjut $1,391 with four 
fewer students m each class. 

Table 10-3.~C<mparmn of pupU/Uaeher ratio in selected eeniral 
cities and suburbs, 1967 ' 

Los Angeles 27 

SanFnmclseo """" H ''iS* 

p»I»Aito ::::: |? 

Ciueago Afi rrr 

Detroit 31 IS 

Grosse Pointe %\ 2?2 

St Louis 55 713 

University City ^ 2f2 

New York City.... S Zil 

Great Neck I T fS i ^ 

CIcveUnd AS 

aeveland Heights l^^l^ V"^ S 3Xo 

Phii^ieiphia ^ ffi 

Ix)wer Meriou 20 733 

C. Do Disadvantaged Ciiildrek Attend 
Low QuALmr, Poor Schools? 

The disparities in school expenditures among States, school districts 
and schools do not alone demonstrate that there is a relationship be- 
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tvrven student socioeconomic status and educational resources. Do poor 
children jro to poor schools? 

^Vlulc there nave been no nationwide studies which establish that in 
every State ]>oor children attend poor schools, available evidence does 
demonstrate that both the quality and quantity of the educational 
services available to low-income children tend to be inversely related 
to the proportions of such children in school districts and in schools 
wiUiin districts. 

\. i!:ducatiokal KXPEKnrruacs akd pkksokal xkcoxe 

Variations in per-|)upil expenditures from State to State do not nec- 
essarily correlate with incidence of disadvantage among students in 
each State. However^ many States which spend less on education per 
pupil also generally have lower per capita and family incomes. Con- 
versely, many States with higli educational expenditures show higher 
measures of personal income. Table 10-4 compares per pupil expendi- 
tures in the r>0 States with their per capita incomes. 

Taiux 10-4. — State cxpenditxtres per-pupil and per-capita income 
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TtT<MpHM 








penontl Income 


6Ut« 


Eipendittir* 
perpuputn 
ADA.ino-n 


Pereent olU^. 
ttmte 


P(r<tpita per* 
•ontl income. 
1969 


M percent ol 
nfttlonu ftf era^ 




0) 




<2} 


(3) 






166.5 


>$4,460 


121.0 


New York 


1,370 


159.6 


4, 442 


120 5 


New Jersey 


1,088 


126.8 


4,241 


115.0 




1.061 


123.6 


3, 247 


8a 1 




1,021 


iia9 


3,635 


9a 6 


Connecticut 


997 


116.2 


4, 595 


124.6 


Rhode Island 


983 


114.5 


3, 858 


104.6 




977 


113.8 


3, G32 


9a 5 


Maryland 


968 


HZ 8 


4,073 


110.5 


Delaware 


954 


111. ! 


4, 107 


111.4 


Hawaii 


951 


110.8 


3,928 


106.5 






110.4 


3, 659 


99.2 


Iowa 


944 


115.8 


3, 549 


96.3 


lUinois 


937 


109.2 


4,285 


iia2 


Michisan 


937 


109.2 


3,994 


ioa3 


Oregon 


935 


108.9 


3, 57.> 


96.9 


Wyoming 


... . 927 


lO&O 


3. 353 


90.4 


California 


879 


102.4 


4,290 


iia4 




873 


101.7 


3, 848 


104.4 


Montana 


866 


100.9 


3, 130 


84.9 


Massachusetts 


856 


99.7 


4, 156 


112,7 




808 


94. 1 


3,372 


91.5 


Nevada 


808 


94. 1 


4, 458 


120.9 




806 


9^9 


2,781 


75.4 


Virginia 


800 


93.2 


3, 307 


89.7 




780 


90.9 


3,604 


97.7 


OWo 


778 


90.6 


3, 738 


101.4 


Florida 


776 


90.4 


3, 525 


95.6 


New Mexico. 


776 


90.4 


2.897 


7a 6 


Kansas 


771 


89.8 


3, 488 


94.6 


Indiana 


770 


89.7 


3, 687 


100.0 




763 


88.9 


3.054 


82l8 


Missouri 


747 


87.0 


3, 458 


9a 8 


New Hampshire 


729 


84.9 


3,471 


94. 1 


South DakoU 


713 


83. 1 


3,027 


82. 1 


North Dakota 


689 


80.3 


3,012 


81.7 


* The figure for Altskft thoi 


lid be redueed by 30 percent to nuke tbe iNirchisinff power leneraUy com* 


pertble to flffuret for oUier in 


»! ol the United Sutes. 
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Table 1(>-4. — SMe expeftditurea per pupil and per capUa in- 

came — Continued 



8iaU 



KpopU in Pfermft of VS. 



(I) 



Per-capltA per- as pmsent c 



(2) 



(3) 



Nebraska. S33 79.6 3,609 97.9 

Oklahoma 676 7^7 3,047 82.6 

South Carolina 656 7& 4 2; 607 TO 7 

Utah 643 74.9 2; 997 81.3 

North Carolina 642 74. 8 2; 888 78 3 

Texas 636 74.1 3,259 884 

Georgia 634 73.8 3,071 83.3 

Idaho 629 73.3 2,953 80.1 

West Virginia t/-4 72. 7 2, 603 70 6 

Kentucky 621 72.3 2; 847 77.2 

Tennessee 601 7a 0 2, 808 7a 2 

Arkansas 578 67. 3 2; 488 67. 5 

Mississippi 521 60.7 2; 218 60 2 

Alabama 489 56. 9 2; 582 70 0 

United Stotes 858 lOOO 3,687 100 0 



Source: V.Z. Depoilment oC Comincrer, Bcdonil Eoooom'cs DlvMon: SUU mid lbfw«ot Ar«M«C 
/luoiiie in IM». Sumy of Carrent BuOsummiUA^; AvfoA im, p. 39. 

There is a direct correlation between family income and school reve- 
nue. Even within suburban areas of metropolitan areas there is a 
disparity between high- and low-family incomes and the corresponding 
per pupil revenues. Table 10-5 ranks suburban school districts in five 
metropolitan areas by median family income. It reveals a ^neral pat- 
tern of higher school revenues in higher income communities. 
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2. HONEY AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

There is also evidence that school districts which spend more per 
pupil generally pay higher teacher salaries^ have more and better 
trained teachers, more counselors and other services proportionate 
to the number of students. It is self-evident that if the cost of services 
is held constant the more a school district has to spend the more edu- 
cational services it can provide. Thus a high spending school is more 
likely, for example, to nave more books in school libraries, use more 
instructional aids to supplement basic texts, offer a more varied cur- 
riculum, and provide a greater variety of extra-curricular activities 
for its students. 

One example of the relationship between per pupil expenditures and 
educational services is provided in the Table 10-6. It shows the vari- 
ations in teachers salaries, teacher qualifications, numbers of coun- 
selors and other professionals in six school districts in the San 
Antonio area of Texas. As this table demonstrates, the higher the per- 
pupil expenditure, the higher the teacher salaries, the more teachers 
there are with advanced training, the more teachers there are with 
masters degrees, the lower the stndent*counseIor ratio and the more 
professional personnel of all kinds there are in the district relative to 
the number of students. 

Table 10-6. — The rdatumship between district weaUk and educational 
quality y Texas school districts categorised by equalized property valua- 
tion and seleded indicators of educational quality 



ToUl 

Stitcted districts Inxn hifb to rtwtoam 
lowbymttlcttTtioeper pcr 
pnpO' popO* 



Pnlw- Tmmt, stall Prof»- 
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4.00 
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Alamo Heights $595 $372 

North East 468 288 

San Antonio 422 251 

North Side 443 258 

Harimndale 394 243 

Edgcwood - ''56 209 



t PoUcy Institute, Syncnse Unitenltr ResMrch Corp., Smcnse. N.Y. 

' VS. District Court, Weitem District ci Tens, Sao Antonio Division, Antwen to tnttnofiitrUi, dvtt 
•cttooNo.flS-175-SA. 
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3. SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AND EDUCATIONAL AND INCO:krE DISADVANTAGE 

In many school districts, educational dollars must serve a large pro* 
portion of needy students. This is true particularly in large cities, 
poorer suburbs, and niral areas. At the same time, such districts 
seldom spend more, and often they provide fewer dollars and receive 
le^ State aid than communities with fewer disad^-antaged children. 
This is illustrated by a representative sample of New York State school 
distncts. Table 10-7 groups 110 city and noncity school districts by 
property wealth categories. Citv and noncity school districts arc con- 
trasted with respect to their education tax rates, their tax rates for 
all municipal functions, the amount of State aid available, total per 
pupil expenditures ; and finally, by two measures of educational need— 
the percentage of school district pupils scoring two or more grade 
levels below the norm, and the percentage of students from families 
receiving welfare payments. 

As this survey shows, while the city school districts have somewhat 
lower education tax rates, they consistently have higher tax rates for 
all functions than noncity communities, liloreover, tuey receive some- 
what less State aid and their pcr-pupil expenditures are lower than 
those in the ncmcity school districts. But more important, these lower 
expenditures must serA'e a student jK>pulation which is much more, 
educationally disadvantaged and income disadvantaged than the school 
population outside the citv. 



Chapter ll-*Unequal Educational Performance and the 
Consequences of Educational Inequality 



Hie elements of educational inequality— the isolation of minority- 
group and disadvantaged children, the unequal treatment of such 
children, and the inequities in school resources— all influence the 
unequal performance of children during and after their formal educa- 
tion. This performance can be measured in terms of two major out- 
comes of schooling. The first are the results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests which measure the child's cognitive skills— his ability to 
read, write and demonstrate mathematical skills and otherwise com- 
municate and display a knowledge about a particular subject. The sec- 
ond IS educational attainment or the number of years of school com- 
pleted. These two, educational achievement and attainment* are the 
traditional measurements of school performance. 

But schools also deal with values and emotions as well as with in- 
tellectual development. They are a part of life's experiences that teach 
people how to feel and act as well as to think. One way or another chil- 
dren develop or fail to develop attitudes and character traits such as 
creativity, curiosity, self-respect, self-assurance and self-confidence, 
perseverance, the capacity for self-criticism and self-evaluation and 
all the other terms which define the aspirations, motivations and per- 
ceptions of individuals. 

Charles Silberman has stated as well as anyone how schools relate 
to these so-called "affective" skills. 

Qiildren are taught a host of lessons about vpUies, ethics, 
morality, character and conduct every day of tue week, less 
by the content of the curriculum than by the way schools are 
oriranized^ the ways teachers and parents behave, the way they 
talk to children and to each other, the kinds of behavior they 
approve or reward and the kinds they disapprove or punish.* 

We know of no nationwide studies which measure these "affective*' 
outcomes of formal education in terms of race or social class. In any 
events these are not outcomes that can l)e very effectively measured. 
• <. \XT ^^,^ver, a reanalysis of the Coleman Report data, "A Study of Our 
A^ation s Schools" sponsored by the Department of Health, E(lucatioiK 
showed that achievement on standardized tests correlates 
closely with the attitudinal and motivational oufcoiiics in school. 

•HmrlnRK of tlio U.S. Senate Select Committee on Ef|iinl Kdiicntlonal Opnor- 
iSA ^ ^^wffrffj^ of Educationat Opportunity^ An fntroductioK Apr. 20, 
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A. The Limitatioxs of Achievement Tissts 

The misuses of testing and how it leads to tracking and other de- 
vices that perpetuate inequalities in school were discussed in Chapter 9. 
Achievement testing is one of the most hotly debated educational sub- 
jects today. We do not intend to enter into that debate, but before 
presenting the available evidence on school achievement it is appro- 

Eriate to mention some of the criticisms. They wei-e well articulated by 
►r. Lawrence F. Read, school superintendent from Jackson, Mich. 
Dr. Read's testimony before the committee challenges this process of 
evaluation on the following grounds, among others : 

• Uniform systems of testing artifically determine educational ob-. 
jectives and tend to freeze the curriculum so that the entire educa- 
tional process is devoted solely to the acquisition of certain cogni- 
tive skills. 

• Testing regiments and mechanizes the entire education process, 
emphasizes memoraization as the major factor in the learning 
process and de-emphasizes those components of the learning 
process that are either not measurable or that we do not know 
how to measure— motivation, self-concepts, and the rapport that, 
exists between the teacher and the student 

• Testing reduces the teacher to the status of a tutor for examina- 
tions, forces the teacher unwittingly to devote most if not all his 
efforts to "teaching to the test" instead of trying to individualize 
the learning process and create the kind of learning environment 
with which every child is comfortable. 

• Testing stimplates standardization, uniformity and creates seri- 
ous barriers to growth, evolution and improvement and innovation 
in education. 

Whatever the merits of these criticisms the fact is that achievement 
tests are the only presently available measurements for determining 
the results of cdtication. They cannot measure attitudes or character 
but, as the Coleman Report states, they do measure skills that are 
. . . among the most important in our Society for getting a 
good job and moving up to a better one, and for full partici- 
pation in an increasingly technical world. Consequently, a 
pupil's test results at the end of public school provide a good 
measure of the ranee of opportunities open to him as he fin- 
ishes school— a wide range of choice of jobs or colleges if 
these skills are very high; a very narrow range that includes 
only the most menial jobs if these skills arc very low. 

^ Achievement tests can also be useful in identifying needs and prior- 
ities and for i)lanning and directing the improvement of education. 
Perhaps more important, they are essential to any system of account- 
ability in education today. Schools must be held accountable for teach- 
ing basic skills. The school that fails in this task can do so with 
impunity unless some objective measurement of achievement is avail- 
able to its clients. 

In assessing school performance, standardized achievement tests 
have several other drawbacks. First, there is no standardized achieve- 
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ment test given nationwide. On the contrary, there are more than half 
a dozen well-recognized and widely used tests. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these tests do not have common norms; thejr are given at differ- 
ent times, for different purposes and under conditions over >vhich the 
designers of the test have no control. Further, it is often difficult to 
equate the results of one test with those of others. Moreover, even where 
the same test is given within a school, school district or State, it is often 
given in different grades at different times during the school year. 

These problems are further comjiounded by the fact that the results 
of achievement tests are easily subject to misinterpretation, misrepre- 
sentation and oversimplification; and they may be reported to the pub- 
lic in a form which makes the data misleadinjg or largely unusable. 

It is with a recognition of all these criticisms and limitations that 
measurements of school achievement are used m this report to illustrate 
the wide disparities between the performance of minority and noi:- 
minority group and disadvantaged and advantaged children. 

B. Inequality in* Student Achieve>iext 

"While there is no standardized national achievement test, some 42 
States conduct statewide testin;^ programs and standard testing is con- 
ducted in nearly every school district in the Nation. The vast majority 
measure the following cognitive skills : Word knowledge and discrim- 
ination, reading and spelling ability and arithmetic in two parts — 
concepts and problem-solving and arithmetic computation. 

Most achievement tests are classed as "norm reference tests", that is 
they show the relative position of the child in relation to his peers 
who took the same test. The "norm", or average of all those students 
tested for purposes of standardization, is the reference point used to 
determine the child's position. In terms of grade level, achievement 
tests compare the child's actual grade level with his achieved grade 
level. Thus, for example, a child achieving at the norm when he begins 
the third grade when ne has been tested will have both an actual gnide 
level and an achieved grade level, or as it is usually expressed, a **grade 
level equivalent" of 3. If he progresses in school according to the norm 
he will achieve at the rate of 1 year or 1 month for each year or month 
spent in school. 

The 1970 Census provides numbers and percentages of school-age 
students, 3 to 17 years old at or below grade level. Table 11-1 shows 
the percentages and numbers of students by race who were two or 
more years below grade, a year below grade, on grade and one or more 
years above grade. As these figures indicate, among all races, 9.4 mil- 
lion students (18 percent) in this country are a year or more below 
where they should be in school, while 5.4 million (10.3 percent) are a 
year or more above and 37.2 million (71.3 percent) are achieving on 
grade. At the same time, 1.5 million students (3 percent) are two or 
more years below grade. There are nearly three times the proportion 
of blacks in this category as whites.* The white students* 1 million or 
2.4 percent are two or more jrears below grade while 442,000 (6.2 
percent) black students are in this category. 

•"White** students for purposes of this census report Includes minorities otiier 
tlian blacks. 
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Table 11-1. — Grade level equivalents by race^ 1970 

[Numbers and percentages of students] 



Number 2 or more i or more i or more 

enrolled years years lyear years 
(thousands) below below below In modal above 



All races: 

Number 52,201 1,542 9,442 7,900 37,247 5,401 

Percent 3. 0 la 1 15. 1 71. 3 10- 3 

Whites: 

Number 44,412 1,078 7,430 6,352 32,422 4,582 

Percent 2. 4 la 7 14. 3 73. 0 10. 3 

Blacks : 

Number 7,108 442 1,909 1,467 4,289 835 

Percent 6. 2 26. 8 20. 6 60. 3 11. 7 



Many years of research on test scoi-e results, measuring in terms 
of grade level equivalents the relative scores of racial and ethnic 
groups, provide a general indication of the relative perfonnance 
ratings of our public school population. They show that on the 
average there is a gap between the performance of minority and 
nonmmority and between advantaged and disadvantaged public 
school children — a gap which is not only usually maintained through- 
out 12 years of schooling but which steadily increases between the 
sixth and 12th grades. 

At the sixth grade level in reading, verbal ability and mathematics, 
for example, research shows that nationwide black students trail 
white students by 3, 2 and 2.5 years, respectively. Upon high school 
completion this gap inci-eases to 3.4, 3.8 and 5.5 years respectively. 
So that, as a general proposition, it can be stated that black students 
graduate 4.3 years behind white students in their overall performance 
on achievement tests. The results arc similar, and in some instances 
the gap is wider, when Spanish-suruamed, American Indian and other 
language-minority students are compai-ed with the majority group 
or "Anglo" students. 

'When the white school population enters the sixth grade, on the 
average it is achieving at alwut the 6.7 level in reading, verbal ability 
and mathematics. Yet, the average minority-group student doesn't 
reach the sixth gi-ade level until he is in the eighth grade and in the 
12th grade his reading performance is at the ninth grade level. 

The most comprehensive assessment of school achievement ever 
imdertaken in this country is contained in the Coleman liepoit. That 
survey encompassed a])proximately 600,000 students in 4.000 elemen- 
tary and secondaiy schools across the United States. It i)rovided the 
educational community and the Xation with their first full-scale look 
at the educational disparities above the fifth grade among various 
ethnic and racial groups and among students from difi^erent socio- 
economic backgrounds. However, the tests were taken in 1065 and the 
results are now more than 7 yeai-s old. Tlius wiiile they do provide 
a general picture of the gaps between minority-group and disad- 
vantaged students on the one hand and advantaged .students on the 
other, they^ do not necessanly reflect the present relative standings 
of the various gmups. Moreover, they do not reflect variations in 
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dropout rates among groups which tends to distort the true picture 
of achievement levels. Wjwi4ihese limitations in mind, the results of 
the Coleman survey are sho^n in Table 11-2 which shows each group's 
scores in verbal ability. 

Table 11-2. — Grade level equivalents for various groups in verbal ability 



Qnde 8 armd« 9 Grade 12 



Negro 4.-4 7.0 8.8 

White 6.5 9.8 12.9 

Puerto Rican 3. 4 7. 0 9. 3 

Mexican 4. 5 7. 5 9. 4 

Indian 4.8 7.7 10.5 

Oriental 5.9 9.0 11.8 



Source: Tetsuo Okada, Wallace M. Cohen, and George W. Mayeske, "Growth In Achievement for Dif- 
ferent Radal, Regional, and Socioeconomic Groupings of Students." U.S. omce of Education, May 18, 1909. 

As Table 11-2 shows, within each group, the grade level of academic 
achievement increases as each progress through school. However, there 
is a wide variation in the level of achievement between the groups in 
each grade. And the gaps between whites and most other groups gen- 
erally increase l)etween grade six and grade 12. And at 12th grade most 
minority groups are from 2% to 4 years behind. 

When these verbal achievement test data are broken down by the 
socioeconomic status of students within e*ach group, as Table 11-3 
shows, it is clear that the socioeconomic status of the student deter- 
mines educational achievement^n a major way. Thus, for example in 
the 12th grade the High SES white students achieve above a grade 
equivalent of more than 14 while the low SES white is at 10.6. Similarly 
there is more than a 2^2 year gap between the high and low SES 
black or Mexican American. 

Table 11-3. — Grade level equivalents fo^ social class groups 



Grades: 0 9 12 



Ethnic Me- ^ Me- Me- 

Gronp SES: Low dium High Low diom High Low dium High 



Negro 4. 1 4. 7 5. 3 6. 5 7. 3 8. 4 8. 1 9. 3 10. 7 

White 5.6 6.5 7.3 8.1 9.5 11.4 10.6 12.6 0) 

Puerto Rican 3. 1 a 6 4. 6 6. 6 7. 2 8. 4 8. 8 9. 8 10. 6 

Mexican 4. 1 4. 8 5. 7 6. 9 7. 8 9. 0 8. 9 9. 8 11. 6 

Indian 4. 4 5. 1 6. 0 7, 1 8. 2 9. 7 9. 0 11. 2 13. 7 

Oriental 4. 7 6. 1 7. 0 8. 0 9. 3 10. 3 10. 7 11. 8 (») 



> Denotes GLE equal to or greater than 14. 

Source: Tetsuo Okada,. Wallace M. Cohen»and George W. Mayeske» "Growthin Achievement for Different 
Racial, Regional* and Socioeconomic Groupings of Students/' U.S. Offlce of Education, May lfi» 1969. 

These tables demonstrate that except for Oriental students who 
are about a year behind white students in verbal ability and read- 
ing and just below whites in mathematics, the minority-group stu- 
dents studied — American Indians^ Spanish-sumamed Americans and 
blacks— are grouped together behind their white peers. At the same 
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time within each group tliere is a clear correlation between socio- 
economic class and grade level achievement. 

What we see then is a dismal picture of the academic achievement 
of minority and disadvantaged groui)s in this Nation. But it is 
probably more instructive to ask what it will take to close the gaps. 
This is perhaps best illustrated by what a number of research studies 
have referred to as the "disadvantaged norm of academic acliieve- 
ment." The disadvantaged norm, as opposed to the "national norm," 
is a composite performance line of the following student groups; 
blacks, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, and 
Southern rural and Appalachian whites— a total of some 12.5 million 
public school children. As a general proposition they are the under- 
achievers in our school population. As a group they achieve in school 
at a rate approximately two-thirds that of the average uonminority, 
nondisadvanta^ed child — a rate which produces the ever-widening 
gap as these children progress through their educational careers. 

Stated another waj^, minority and disadvantaged students perform 
at a grade level equivalent rate of .67 years for each school year, 
or a monthly rate of 2 months for every 3. The disadvantaged-norm 
children, instead of achieving 9 months' growth during the 9-month 
school yean achieve only 6 months' growth. 

On entering the third grade the disadvantaged-norm child has an 
achievement level equal to that of the average second grade student. 
Thus, he already has a year to make up. But what is distressing to 
note in the disadvantaged-norm child, achieving at two-thirds the rate 
of the averacre child cannot hope to close the gap unless he achieves 
at a rate well above the averafje student, that is, much faster than the 
national norm rate of 1 month or 1 year for every month or year of 
instniction. Therefore, if an educational program produces learning 
at the rate of 2 months for every 3 months in school, the average 
disadvantaged child will continue along the disadvantaged-norm line. 
If his achievement rate is moved up to 4 months for every 5 months 
in school he progresses only slicrhtly above the disadvantaged-norm 
line and doesn't begin to close the gap. If the school program move^ 
his lemming rate to a 1-to-l basis enual to the national norm learning: 
rate, the average disadvantaged child's regression has been arrested ; 
but he will continue to achieve at a constant rate one or two grades 
below his peers throughout his entire school career. In order to close 
the gap between the average nonminority, nondisadvantaged child 
and the average disadvantaired child, schools must produce a learning 
rate of 4 months for every 3 months in school, a rate exactly twice the 
rate which this child is now achieving. The later this acceleration 
begins, the higher the rate must be if the disadvantaged child is to 
achieve at the national norm when he graduates from hififh school. 
Beginning in the third grade, for example, the rate would have to be 
just twice the 2-to-3 disadvantaered-norm rate. Thus, in the 0-month 
school year he would have to achieve at the rate of 12 months instead 
of his current rate of six. Chart 11-4 illustrates this analysis graph- 
ically using the commonly accepted national norm growth rate of 
10 months for every school year — with the disadvantaged growth rate 
at 7 months. 
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12 3 4 5 6 

This illustrates not onlv the magnitude of the problem but the diffi- 
culty of overcoming it. It is tempting when we look at the achieve- 
ment tests results of compensatory education programs or school inte- 
^^ion to bemoan the fact that little seems to iiave been accomplished. 
But when one realizes that starting as early as the third grade, tihe 
average disadvantaged child will have to learn at twice the rate of the 
average child in order to catch up,' it is perhaps understandable that 
programs designed to upgrade the education of minority groups and 
poor children produce results which are at best disappointing and 
certainly wide of their goals. 

The committee has received a great many reports on achievement 
testing of minority and disadvantaged children and has heard school 
administrators and others relate the test scores of children in their 
communities. It heard* for example, that in many of the ghetto elemen- 
tary schools in Philadelphia 65 percent of the pupils score below the 
16th percentile in the Iowa Test of Basic Skills — the minimum level, 
below which a student simply learns nothing The committee heard 
testimony that in Boston 62 percent of the Puerto Rican adults are 
illiterate in both English and Spanish. In 87 New York City schools 
with Puerto Rican majorities, 85 percent are below £nrade level, in 
reading and a third are 2 years below grade level. In Chicago. Puerto 
Hican public school children are an averaere of 4 years behind in read- 
ing. Spanisih-surnamed students in California leave the 12t3i grade 
3l^ years behind -and in Illinois 5 years behind. Texas describes 40 
percent of its Spanish-speakinfi: citizens as functional illiterates. 

The testimony ano^o^higxement studies reviewed confirm the view 
that it will take a monumental effort, to reverse this pattern of in- 
equality in achievement. 
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C Editcational Aitainmext 

When the averape disadvnnta^d student in this countrv^ prmduates 
from high school 3 to 5 years behind the averajre advantaged white 
graduate on standardized achievement tests, it is obvious that high 
school graduation is far from an accurate or adequate measure of school 
performance. Nevertheless, as a society we place a premium on the 
numl)er of years of school completed. A high school certificate is almost 
a prerequisite for a decent job, and a decent job means a decent income. 
The high school dropout is, for all practical purposes, unemployable 
except for the most menial of tasks. There is a strong relationship 
between the amount of schooling an adult citizen has received and his 
occupational status and income. 

A recently released census survey based on March 1072 data, for 
example, shows a direct correlation between educational attainment 
and job level.* Among employed men 25 to G4 years old, 9 percent of 
those who had not completed high school were working in professional, 
technical, admini.strativo or managerial occupations. Of those men 
who had completed high school 21 percent were in these occupations, 
and those who had 4 years or more of college 80 percent worked in 
these occupations. 

Income is also directly related to educational attainment The higher 
the number of years of school completed, the more likely the working 
man in this country is to have an income of $10,000 or more. In 1971. 
amon^r employed men who had not completed high school, 33 percent 
had incomes below $6,000; while only 13 percent of high school 
graduates had incomes below this level. Forty-three percent of those 
wlio had 4 or vrdre years of college had incomes of $15,000 and over 
in 1971 compared with only 6 percent of those who were not high 
] school graduates. As Table 11-5 shows, the higher the educational 

i attainment, the higher the income. 

! Table 1 1-5. — Level of school completed by employed malen, tS to 64 years 

p7d^ by income in 1971 

^ INumbers la thousands. NontmtltutlOMl popoUtton^ 



Hlfh school KradtuU 



Income 


TrUl 


Not hlfh 
ichool 


No 
VMrt of 
coll«CO 


ItoS 
yeftrsof 

C0l1«ff6 


4y«*rs 

of C4>tlcce 
or inor« 


Total, 25 to 64 years 


38.448 


13. 192 


13, 554 


4, 945 


6, 756 


Under $3,000 

$3,000 to $5.990 

$6,000 to $9.999 

$10,000 to $14.009 

$15,000 and over 


... 2. 263 
5.480 

11.216 
6.416 


1.314 
3. 032 
5. 25a 
2.853 
741 


501 
1,635 
5, 132 
4, 598 
1. 688 


208 
427 
1. 444 
1. 807 
1,060 


240 

305 
1.235 
1,058 
2, 927 


Percent 












Total. 25 to 64 years 


... 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under $3.000 

$3,000 to $5.999 

$6,000 to $0.999 

$10,000 to $14.099 

$15,000 and over 


5.9 

... 14.3 
34.0 
29.2 
16,7 


10.0 
23.0 
39.8 
21.6 
5.6 


3.7 
12. 1 
37.9 
33.9 
12.5 


4.2 

ae 

29.2 
36.5 
21.4 


3.6 

5 8 

ia3 

29.0 
43.3 



ERIC 



•U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series p. 20, No. 213. 
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According to the 1970 Census, the Nation as a whole is moving toward 
higher levels of educational attainment. Of our population over 35, 
for exami)1e, only about 10 i)erocnt have completed some college while 
for those in the 25- to 34*>'ear age group about 30 percent have a col- 
lege degree, hi the last 10 years the incidence of high school comple- 
tion among youn|; adults, age 25 to 20, has risen from 60.7 percent to 
74.7 i>ercent. This improvement has Ix^n demonstrated among l)oth 
blacks and whites. In 1070, 55.8 i)crcent of all black adults between the 
ages of 25 and 30 have completed high school as compared with 38.6 
]>ercent in 1060. For white adults in this ago bracket, the percentages 
are 77 and 63.7 percent, respectively^. 

In all, 56.1 nercent of all American men over 25 years of age have 
completed high school, llil** comparer with 41.1 percent in 1060, 34.3 
percent in 1050 and 24.5 percent in 1940. 

While the number of years of education completed by our popula- 
tion as a whole and by minority as well as n(mminority groui^ has 
ri.sen .sul)stantially over time, there are still wide gaps in scjiool years 
completed l)ctwcen minority and nonminority adults. Below the high 
school level for exami>le, 14.6 percent of black adults over 25 have less 
tlian 5 years of education as compared witli 4.5 percent of white adults. 
Of black adults, 43.8 percent have less than 0 years schooling compared 
with 26.6 i)ercent for whites. This pap at the elementary school level is 
even more pronotinced for Spanish*speaking citizens* Of Spanish- 
speaking adults, 46.3 i)ercent have less than 0 years of cdtication. At 
the high school IcvcK 54.5 percent of whites have completed high school 
as have 31.4 i)erccnt of blacks and 36 ])orcent of Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

In terms of median years of school completed, the white population 
over 25 has completed 12.1 years; blacks 9.8 years and Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans 0.6 years. 

There is no question that, by these measures, Spanish-speaking 
Americans are one of our Nation's most disadvantaged minorities. 
Abundant evidence of this was presented at the committce^s Mexican- 
American and Puerto Rican education hearings: 

• Although Spanish-sumamed students make up more than 14 per- 
cent of the public school iK>pulation of California less than 0.5 of 
1 percent of the college sttidents enrolled in the seven camptisos of 
the University of California are of this group. 

• Ninety-two Mexican-American students arc enrolled in the Na- 
tion's medical schools, 0.25 of 1 percent of 37,756 medical students* 

• In 1960, there were only 300 Mexican-American students at the 
University of Texas out of a total enrollment of 35,000. Mexican 
Americans make up 18 percent of the Texas population. 

• In Chicago, 60 percent of all Puerto Rican students dropout be- 
fore they finish high school. Only 18,000 Puerto Ricans arc en- 
rolled in the public school system. Jtist 4,000 are in high schools. 

• In Newark, NJ., out of 7,800 Piierto Rican students, 06 are in 
the 12th grade* 

• Philadelphia's Puerto Rican dropout rate is 70 percent. 

• There are more than 100,000 Puerto Ricans in Massachusetts. Two 
hold masters degrees. 



Chapter 12— Schools or Family Background and 
Educational Performance: 
What Makes the Difference?^ 



The preceding chapters of this rei)ort have reviewed tlie elements of 
educational inequality : The scpamtion of minority-group students by 
school and residence, the school practices which often place minority 
group and disadvantaged students in an inferior status and the in- 
equalities in school resources and services which distinguish schools 
for the rich from those for the poor. 

Chapter 11 presents the evidence of inequality in student jHirform- 
ance in terms of educational attainment, academic achievement and 
the other results of formal education. But is there a cause and effect 
relationship between what schools do and how students perform? Do 
schools make a difference? Or are children destined to perform ac- 
cording to their socioeconomic status ? 

Much has been written about the relationship l>ctwoeu a child's 
family back«:round* socioeconomic status and home environment on 
the one hand, and his performance in school on the other. There is 
no doubt that the advantaged child and the child from the deprived- 
home environment begin at diffei-ent starting lines in their school 
caivers. There is no doubt that a child's verbal skills, his knowl- 
edge of other basic skills, his motivation, his perception of himself 
and his attitudes toward othci-s and toward his surroundings — all his 
experiences during the first 4 or 5 years of life — determine where he 
is when he starts school. 

But there is no agreement about what happens after that — about 
what makes the difference once a child enters school and proceeds with 
12 years of formal education. ' 

Wimt is it that produces unequal oducatioual outcomes between 
minority and uor.minority and l)otween advantaged and disadvantaged 
children? Is success in school determined by the things schools make 
ayailable to their students or by the things students bring with them 
to school, or some combination of each? Most importantly, can school 
programs l)o modified and strengthened to make greater opportunities 
available to disadvantaged children? 

We searched in vain for clear answers to these questions. Unfortu- 
nately, we found that the experts are uuc?i*tain and that there is great 
disagreement among them. 

Some educators say that schools have little or no effect iudcpendciit 

of the child's background. Othor educators believe that a clear and 

independent relationship exists between what S(»hools do and the results 

they produce. They note, as discussed in the previous chapter, that 

children from deprived homes generally attend those schools which 
^ * 

•Spp also CIinptiT Ki—rHtcprnllon andn WAumttonal Opportunity, p. 217. 
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have fewer and lower quality educational services. They conclude 
further that educational sendees have a direct bearing ou how well 
children perform. 

The debate became public with the release of Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity^ Colenmn*s Report, in 1J)66, Since that time, cduca- 
tofSf sociologists, statisticians and others have analysed, reanaljrsed, 
challenged and couuterchallenged the report's methods and conclu- 
»ions. 

We cannot, in this Report, review the history of these responses on 
more than by way of a summary, review the results of this massivef 
landmark study and the other studies which reach different results 
with respect to these questions. 

A. The Colsxax Refobt 

The conclusions drawn from the Coleman data by the Coleman 
Report )iave been reaffirmed by exhaustive reaitalyses, the results of 
which ait? published in the recent volume* On Equality of Educational 
Ojyportunity. a compilation of papers deriving from thft Harvard 
University seminar on the Coleman Report, edited by Frederick 
Mostellet and Daniel Moynihan. 

The nuijor conclusion of the Coleman study as stated in the report 
itself is that : 

Schools bring little influence to bear on a child's achieve- 
ment that is independent of his background and general so- 
cial context; and . . . this very lack of an independent effect- 
means that the inequalities imposed on children by their 
home, neighborhood, and peer environment arc carried along 
to become the inequalities with which they confront adult life 
at the end of schooL 

In other words, the principal sources of inequality of educational 
opportunity stem from student home environment and fomily back- 
ground. Schools receive students who already differ in their skills, 
knowledge and attitudes and therefore begin their education on dif- 
ferent starting lines. Formal education seldom closes the gaps between 
such students* 

This conclusion is based upon the following general findings of Dr. 
Coleman's Report and the reaualj-se>s of it : 

• Variations in academic achievement in school are determined pri- 
marily by family background, Iiome environment and the social 
class of students. The differences in schools' physical facilities, 
formal curricula and school staff characteristics account for rela- 
tively^ little of the differences in achievement among students* 
This is true for both black and white students * 

• ^fost of the variation in student achievement occurs within the 
same school while very little occurs between schools* The school- 
to-school achievement variation is almost entirely due to the edu- 
cational backgrounds and aspirations of students. Thus, the at- 
tributes of a given school as a whole, as opposed to the attributes 
of the teachers and students in it. account for very little of the 
variationciu individual achievement between schools. 
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• The strong relation of Aimily economic and educational back* 
grounds of students to their achievement does not diminish as the 
student progresses in school; rather, it increases, at least during 
elementary school years* 

• As currently organized, schools are predcmiinantly culturally 
homogeneous and racially segregated. This cultural and racial 
homogeneity maintains and rcmforces the diiFerences that are im- 
posed by family backgrounds and social origins. 

• What differences there are in school factors such as facilities, cur- 
riculum^ teachers, etc., have a stronger effect — up or down — on the 
recorded achievement of minority pupils than on nonminority 
st4idents. 

• Of all the possible in-school \^riations, the strongest factor is the 
quality of the teacher, particularly the teachers verbal ability. 

• One pupil attitude factor, the extent to which the student feels 
he can control his own destiny — or so-called "fate control"— is 
more strongly related to achievement than other in-school factors. 
Minority pupils— except for Orientals— show far less belief than 
nonminonties that they can control their own futures and environ- 
ments; but, when they do have that conviction, their achievement 
levels tend to be liiglier than nonminorities who do not hold that 
conviction. 

Dr- Coleman restated these findings himself by testifying: 
The sources of inequality of educational opportunity appear 
to lie first in the home itself and the cultural differences im- 
mediately surrounding the home ; then they lie in the schooFs 
ineffectiveness to free achie\-ement from the impact of the 
home and in the scliooKs cultural homogeneity which perpetu- 
ates the social influences of the home and its environs. 

B. CoNTiL\inr Evn>EXCE 

The findings and conclusions of the Coleman Beport, particularly 
tho conclusion that there is little relationship between scnool factors 
and achievement levels, are by no means accepted by all educators or 
other observers who have studied the issue. 

In a major critique of the Coleman Report, Professors Samuel 
Bowles of Harvard'University and Henry M. I^vin of Stanford Uni- 
versity concluded that a number of the Coleman Report's findings* 
inchiding those relatin^r tothe ineffectiveness of school resources, were 
not substantiated by evidence collected in the survey.* 

And the basic Coleman data have been subject to criticism owing to a 
large number of schools which failed to respond to the survey, various 
errors in the ways in wliich information was collected and in the biases 
or inaccuracies of the response which form tho basis of the Coleman 
Report's statistics. 

In addition, tliere is a lar^ body of research which apj>cars to dem- 
onstrate that school factors including school facilities, instructional 
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materitis, and the attributes of teachers and staff and other educa- 
tional services do bear a direct relationship to the perfonnancc of in- 
dents in school. 

In the 1969 Urban Coalition Study, Schooh and Inequality^ Pro- 
fessors Guthrie, KIcindorfor, Levin and Stout review the results of 17 
studies dealing with the relationship between school sen*ices and stu- 
dent achievement. In addition, they present their own findin|*s in the 
State of Michigan. On the basis of these studies they conclude : 
. . . It isevidentthere is a substantial degree of consistency 
in the st^idies' findings. The strongest findings by far are those 
which relate to the number and qimlity of professional staff, 
particularly teachers. . . . Teacher characteristics, such as ver- 
bal ability, amount of exi>erience. salary level, amount and 
type of academic preparation, degree level, and employment 
status (tenured or non-tenured) [are] significantly associated 
with one or more measures of pupil performance.* 

In addition they found that student performance was related to the 
frequency of contact and proximity of students to professional staff in 
terms of student-staff ratios, classroom size, school size, and the length 
of the school year. 

They state that a number of studies, including their own, suggest 
t hat the age of school buildings and the adequacy and amount of physi- 
cal faci1itic*s arc also "significantly linked to increments in scales of 
pupil performance." Finally, because all of these school factors cost 
money, the authors found that expenditures per pui>il and teacher 
salary levels "arc correlated significantly with pupil achievement 
levels.** 

TTie Urban Coalition's study concludes : 

A relationship exists between the quality of school services 
provided to a pupil and his academic achievement, and that 
relationship is such that higher quality school services are 
associated with higher levels of achievements 

There can be little doubt that schools have an effect that 
is indepeiident of the child^s social environment. In other 
words, schools do make a difference. 

C. Who Is Right? 

TTiis committee, of course, does not have the scientific expertise to 
determine who is right — Dr. Coleman and those who supnort liis con- 
clusions, or the authors of the Urban Coalition study. We can onl)* 
conclude from our review of the aA^ilable evidence that there 
is merit to l)oth sides of the argument. Our record supports the Cole, 
man Report/s conclusion thjit familv background is presently the single 
most important factor in determining academic performance. But we 
also suspect that the later, more s|)ecifically focused Urban Coalition 
study was far more precise in identifying the existence of resource 
disparities which the earlier study missed, and that the Urban Coali- 
(loii study therefore does accurately find indeixjndent links between 
achievement and the existing patterns of resource allocation. Our l)ost 
. jud/rment is that both school quality and family background relate 
si/mificantly to school ix^rformance. 

Regardless of the outcome of the debate over the general impact of 
existing resource disparities on the achievement of disadvantaged chil- 
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dren, our ^udy of school integration and compensatory education 
programs (Chapters 16 and 25) does provide convincing evidence that 
resources can be employed in particular ways which win substantially 
improve opportunities for disadvantaged children. This finding is 
not inconsistent with the Coleman Report, which atgues only that dif- 
ferences in school resources and expenditures as employed in 1965 in 
general had little clfc<-t on academic achievement. The Report docs not 
deal with the effectiveness of Tocused compensatory efforts, and the 
Report provides strong supportive evidence of the benefits of socio- 
economic integration. 

Several recent publications, however, most notably Christopher 
Jencks' cont^>^-ersial book Inequality,* ha^'e gone far beyond the Cole- 
man Report's findings to atguc not only-that schools generally do not 

gr^ntly entirely overcome the effects of educational disadvantage--a 
nding With which we agree— but that schools cannot substantially 
improve the academic performance of disadvanta^ children— and 
that efforts to improve .schools should focus only on making them 
pleasant places to be.** Further, Jencks su^]^sts that family back- 
pound has httle impact on economic success in life. We simply do not 
beliCA-e the evidence supports these drastic conclusions. 

^Inequality: A Rca$9C*9mcni of Family and Schooling m Amenca. ChrL<^opber 
Jencks, and Mai^baU Smith, Heniy Acland* 31ary Jo Bane, Darid Cohen, Heriiert 
Gintis, Barbara Heyns and Stephen Mich^n. "c"*" 

♦♦Jencks siso MisKests that edrication has little independent effect on lif«Kime 
earntnss, and that there is more economic mobility in our society than is com- 
monly supposed. These arguments are effecUvely rebutted in I*Tin, rrhe Sc lui 
Saence Objectivity Gap*', Saturday Review, December 1W2. 



Chapter 13— The Costs of Inadequate Education 



The costs of inadMnate education are, for the most part* immeasur- 
able. For the individual, educational foilure means a lifetime of lost 
opportunities. But the effects are \'isited on the Nation as well, for 
society as a whole also pays for the uudereducation of a significant 
s^ment of its population. i 



tional attainment and underachievement reduce many citizens' earn- 
ing power. Reduced earnings translate into fewer total goods and 
services, less tax support for Government, and require the use of 
public budgets to pay for services that would otherwise be provided 
through ^rsonal resources. Families whose incomes are below the 
poverty line must be supported with tax dollars to pay for food, 
housing, health services, job training, remedial education, income 
maintenance and other services. Low educational attainment is an 
iini)ortant contributor to crime; the costs of crime prevention and 
control and our judicial and penal systems arc higher to the extent 
that higher educational attainment and achievement would result in 
reduced juvenile delinquency and adult crime. 

The Nation also pays for inadequate education in (he reduced 
political participation of persons with low educational attainment. 
Studi^ show that persons with less formal schooling are less likelv 
to re^rister or vote and less informed about political issues. To the 
de^rree that other groups in society thereby become a more powerful 
political constituency for public officeholders, those who fail to par- 
ticipate are underrcpresented in and powericss to effect the actions 
of the legislative and executive branches of State, local and National 
Government. 

Finally, the costs of poor education are not just limited to the 
present generation. The children of persons with inadequate education 
are themselves more likely to suffer the same educational and social 
consequences as their parents. 

A st^idy estimatinsT the matniitude of some of these costs was under- 
taken for the committee by Dr. Henry M. I^vin, Associate Professor 
' c Stanford University School of Education. Dr. Levin's study is 

the first attempt to place dollar estimates on the loss to our society of 
educational neglect. His report, which has been published separately 
by the committee, is a landmark in educational economic research. It is 
particularly important in the context of the current national concern 
about inequality in educational finance and the prospect that the Fed- 
eral Government and the States will undertake large increases in their 
respective shares of the costs of public education. 
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A. Summary of Dr. Levin's Fixdixgs ox the 
Costs of Inadequate Education 



The purpose of the Lenn study was to estimate costs to the Nation 
of educational neglect where an inadequate education is defined as 
attainment of less than high school education. In summer}', the study 
found : 

1. The failure to attain a minimum of higli school comple- 
tion among the population of males 25--34 years of age in 
1969 was estimated to cost the Nation : 

# $237 billion in income over the lifetime of these men. 

# $71 billion in foregone government revenues of which 
about $47 billion would have been added to the Fed- 
eral Treasury and $24 billion to the coffers of State and 
local governments. 

2. In contrast, the probable costs of having provided a 
minimum of hi^ school ccHnpletion for this group of men 
was estimated to be about $40 billion. 

# Thus, the sacrifice in national income *rom inadequate 
'education ammg 25- to 34-year-old males was about ^200 
billion greater than the investment required to alleviate 
this condition. 



^ Each dollar of social investment for this purpose would 
have generated about $6 of national income over the life- 



would liave exceeded government expenditures by over 
$30 billion. 

3. Welfore expenditures attributable to inadequate educa- 
tion are estimated to be about $3 billion each year and are 
probably increasing over time. 

4. The costs to the Nation of crime that is related to inade* 
quate education appears to be about $3 billion a year and 
risin^r. 

5. Inadequate education also inflicts burdens on the Nation 
in the form of reduced political participation and intergenera- 
ttonal mobility, as well as higher incidence of disease. It is 
difRcult to attempt any monetary estimate of these costs. 

B. An Investment in High Scnooi^ Completion 



There are at least two ways of defining educational inadequacy. The 
first concentrates on the overall concept of education in society. Edu- 
cational failure is viewed in terms of inequality in the distribution 
of the rewards of schooling and, particularly recently, as the result of 
institutional inflexibility, wastefulness and an inability or imwilling- 
ness to adapt to change. 




time of this group of men. 




1. DEFINING EDtrCATIONAL INADEQUACY 
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The second and more traditional way of defining inadequate educa- 
tion is to view educational success and failure in tenns of quantity 
and quality of school experience. Rightly or wrongly our society re- 
wards individuals largely according to their educational attainment. 
Tliis definition is accepted here because of our inability to assess the 
effects and consequences of the more significant aspects of inadequate 
education suggested in tlie first definition. 

Any demarcation between adequate and inadequate education is an 
arbitrar}* one. but it is clear that an adequately educated person should 
be able to cope with such routine tasks as preparing work papers, tax 
forms, passing written examinations for a drivers license, and apply- 
ing for insurance benefits. Given this, and the relative importance of 
a high school education for job opportunities, for purposes of assessing 
its costs it is reasonable to define madequate education as any level of 
education below high school graduation. 

2. THE IXCIDKXCK. OF I^W EDUCATIOXAL ATTAlXarENT 

According to Census data; Jn Slarch 19(59* nearly half of all citi- 
zens 25 years of age and ovefr-and two-thinls of our black popula- 
tion — lack a high school diplomb,. 

But this certainly overstates educational inadequacy, since many 
older persons entered the labor forc^at a time when the need for a hijjh 
school diploma was not clearly established as a prerequisite for social, 
mobility, job level and other benefits, in contrast, youngsters who do 
not complete^ high school today enter the work force, with an educa- 
tional liability which will most likely ^plague them increasingly 
through their careers. In addition, the^^ncT^l upward trend towani 
more schooling has meant that among'y»^unper adults the proportion 
who have not completed high school is nmch lower than among the 
IK>pul a tion as a whole. \ 



failed to complete high school; although about 40 percent of black 
men and nearly 50 percent of all black women in this; age group did 
not attain this level. Thus the incidence of high school\completion is 
much greater among young adult whites than blacks* \ 

For purpose of analyzing the Nation's investment in fi^h school 
completion, the category of young men age 25-34 was cho^^en since 
they represent a group w jth the most recent educational experience — 
they have completed their education and they are at the beginning 
of their work careers. In 1969, there were 11.8 million men In this 
category of whom approximately 12 percent were nonwhite. Table 1^-1 
shows educational attainment of white and nonwhite men in this 
age group. Young men, 2.6 million white and 583,000 nonwhite, failed . 
to complete high school. This represents 44 percent of all nonwhite 
men age 25-34 and 25 percent of all white men in this age group. , 



*I)r. I^vln^s Rpport uses 1069 Census psHmates. The 1970 CensiiH was not 
available when Dr. T/evln*s research was undertaken, but the 1970 data would 
not appreciably chanKe the conclusions of his study. 
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3. LOSS IN NATIONAL INCOME FROM EDUCATIONAL INKQUAUTT 

The following table shows the numbers of men age 25-34 who would 
have increased their educational attainments through high school and 
beyond if all such men had completed a minimum of high school 
attainment. 

Table 13-2.— Estimates of number of males 25 to 34 years of age who 
would have increased their educcUional attainments under a nationcd 
policy providing a minimum of high school completion 

(Tn tbousands] 

Ntunbf r of additional persons completing level 



White Nonwhite Total 



From — 

Less than 8 years , 

8 years.. L 

1 to 3 years high school 

To high school completion. 
From high school completion to- 

1 to 3 years college 

4 years college 

5 or more years college 



537 


145 


682 


561 


85 


646 


1, 499 


353 


1,852 


418 


94 


512 


223 


50 


273 


195 


44 


239 



Census data permit the estimation of lifetime incomes according to 
educational attainmcMit level. Table ia-3 shows estimated lifetime in- 
comes from age 18 for men by race and educational attainment. 

Table 13-3. — Estimated lifetime incomes from age 18 for males by race 
and educational attainment 



Lifetime Income 

Level of schooling completed All males White Nonwhite 



Elementary: 

Less than 8 years $206, 000 $219, 500 $155, 900 

8 years 263, 000 276, 100 176, 700 

High school: 

1 to 3 years-..-;. 282, 000 300, 400 204, 200 

4 years 336, 000 347, 000 242, 900 

College: 

1 to 3 years 378, 000 384, 600 292, 300 

4 years 489, 000 497, 500 348, 200 

o+ years 544, 000 554, 000 387, 800 



But to apply these estimates to an analysis of increased high school 
completion and .associated college participation would be to ignore 
the effects of such increases on the labor market; of possible cfiffer- 
ences in ability between present dropouts and those who graduate from 
high school; and of other factoi*s. Accordingly, these figin*es must be 
adjusted for other influences that ulFect earnings before a conversion 
of the foregone income due to inadequate schooling can be coniputed. 
After considering these factors it seemed appropriate to reduce the 
lifetime income gains represented by Table 13-3 by a factor of 25 
percent. 
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As this table, shows, the difference in expected lifetime incomes be- 
tween men with 8 years of scliooling and tnose with lu^^h school coni- 

fjletion is about $73,000 for the overall population; ai;d differences in 
ifetime income between high school dropouts and graduates are in the 
$40,000-$50,000 range. At the college level, a gramiate receives about 
$150,000 more than a high school graduate. 

Since Table IZ^ reflects the additional lifetime income generated 
by greater schooling attainments and Table 13-2 represents those ad- 
ditional educational attainments, the total income lost by not having 
invested in a minimum of high school completion for this group of 
men can also be calculated. 



Table 13-4. — Estimate of incomes Jorgone hy jailnre to invest in a 
minimum oj high school completion jor all males 25 to 34 years old 





Gross Income 
forgone (billions) 


After 25 percent 
ability adjustmenc 


White: 


90 


$133. 5 
67.5 




268 


201.0 


Nonwhite: 

High school completion.- 

College 


32 
16 


24.0 
12.0 




48 


36.0 


Total all males 25 to 34 years old 


316 


237.0 



Table 13-4 presents incomes foregone by our society as a result 
of its failure to invest in a minimum of 4 years of high .school for all 
niales 25-34 years of age. The gross income loss calculated is $^]16 
billion over the lifetime of this group. This in turn is reduced by 25 
percent as the estimated portion of the difference between the incomes 
of persons of varying levels of educational attainment that is attrib- 
utaole to the fact tnat pereons of higlier abilities complete more 
schooling. 

When adjusted by this factor, the net amount of national income 
loss is $237 billion. This amount is composed of about $157.5 billion 
that emanates directly from the additional high school completions 
and another $79.5. billion for the men who would have continued 
their education beyond this level had they received high school 
diplomas. 

ThtiSj the failure to nave invested in an adequate education among 
men 26-3^ years is likely to cost society ahout $2S7 billion in lost 
income over the lifetime of these wen. 

4. IX)8T TAX REVENUES 

»Any substantial loss of national income is also tantamoimt to a 
large loss of tax revenues at all levels of government. In 1969. govern- 
nient tax receipts represented about 31 percent of personal income, 
rising from 23.5 percent in 1949. About two-thirds of these public 
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revenues went to the Federal Government and about one-third was 
collected by State and local governments. Thus, almost a third of any 
reduction m national income would represent a diminution in reve- 
nues for the support of public goods and services. 

On the basis that about 30 percent of the national income lost by 
not investing in adequate education will represent a reduction in tax 



make this investment for the 25- to 34-year-old group of males is about 
$71 billion. Of that amount, about $24 billion woula have represented 
the additional contribution to State and local governments, and about 
$47 billion would have been added to the Federal Treasury. Given the 
fact that an increasing proportion of national income is being chan- 
neled to the Government sector over time, the $7l billion estimate is 
likely to be a conservative one. 

5. THE HEraTIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION, 
PRODUCTIVm* AND INCOME 

Before calculating the cost of providing high school completion, 
it; is appropriate to ask how higher levels of education can lead to 
higher levels of productivity and income. 

As compared with those who have obtained their high school diplo- 
mas and perhaps attended college, person'^ with less than high school 
completion arc likely to be found in the -ower paying occupations, to 
be receiving lower earnings even within un occupation, and to be more 
susceptible to unemployment and underemployment. These differences 
ill experiences reflect themselves in differences in economic produc- 
tivity and earnings. 

There are at least three reasons that workers with more education 
a\y likely to be more productive and derive higher earnings than those 
with lower educational attainments. First, additional schooling pro- 
vides one with a greater set of skills such as lanjguage and numerical 
l)roficiency, conceptual skills, and vocational abilities, both specific 
and general, which improve productivity. 

Second, additional schooling tends to inculcate persons with spe- 
cific attitudes and beJiaviors that help them to function in the large 
enterprises that chara.^terize much of both the government and the 
private sector. 

Third, it has been b'igg<sted that in a society characterized by rapid 
technological change, . ducation makes a contribution to productivity 
by creating a greater abMit' to adapt to such change. Studies of agri- 
cultui-e, for example, have -found that the more highly educated farm- 
ers tend to adopt productive innovations earlier than those with lesser 
education. 

Finally, as an adjunct o1 this, *t is pt^ible that the technology of 
If production in a society reflc cts the clncational mode of the lal>or force. 
That is, as average skill le /els rise, ctpital that is introduced into the 
production process makes use of the ^^^reater abundance of such labor 
force capabilities. The re' Ailt is that low skill opportunities decline as 
the educational attainme it of the wori force rises. Unfortunately, this 
means that the portion >f the populat on with considerably less than 
average attainment RrniS that the relatVe demand for its*services is 
declining. 
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fl. THK COST OP PROVIDING ADEQUATK KDUCATXON THROUGH 
HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION 

What would have been the additional national investment required 
to raise the level of educational attainment as reflected in Table 13-4? 
To calculate this investment it is necessar>' to determine the cost of 
both hiph school completion and the additional cost for those who 
would also complete one or more years of higher education. 

TTsin/r V.S. Office of Education 1070- estimates of $1,214 per year of 
additional secondary schooling and $2,n4/) per year of collejre attend- 
ance, the cost of providing a minimum of liijrh school completion for all 
males who would otherwise not graduate is estimated at alwit $13.4 
billion; and the cost of providing additional education to those per- 
sons anionfj this group who would continue their education l)eyond high 
school is alx)ut $9 billion, or a total of $22.5 billion. This figure repre- 
sents a lower limit on the public's investment for eliminating inade- 
r[uate education, for it does not take into consideration the massive 
increases in expenditures on potential dropouts which would be re- 
quired to fulfill the minimum goal of high school completion. 

To derive the upper limit of added investment necessary to attain 
high school completion for the same group, it is assumed that addi- 
tional expenditures must take place at both the elementary and second- 
arv levels for each potential dropout. This additional expenditure is 
calculated to mise spending to about $l,4r)0 per year for each eligible 
person at the elementary grades and over $2,400 a year at the Recx)ndary 
level, an incrca.se by several factors over present compensiitory efforts 
for disadvantaged children. 

Such a su!)stautial infusion would represent an investment of al)out 
$34 billion more than the lower limit of $23 billion. Thus, $57 billion 
is the approximate upper estimate on spending required to alleviate 
imdereducation among the 25- to 34-year-old group of men. 

Selecting the midpoint of the range between $23 billion and $57 bil- 
lion as the most reasonable estimate of costs, the investmeiit figure re- 
quired to alleviate the costs of i)oor eduwition among the 25- to 34-year- 
old male group is api)roximately $40 billion. Clearly, the more 
effectively the Xation can focus its schools on the needs of potential 
dropouts, the lower the additional investment requiix^dtoattaina mini- 
mum of high school completion. 
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7. HIGH SCHOOL rX)MPLETION AS A NATIONAL INVESTMENT 

It is clear that the national cost of educational neglect far exceeds the 
national investment required to alleviate this nmblem. Among 25- to 3^1- 
vear-old men alone, the expected increase in lifetime income would 
have Ijecn about $237 billion had all members of the group completed 
a minimum of high school. In contrast, the national investment re- 
quired to fulfill such an objective would have cost only about $40 bil- 
lion. Thus, on the basis of this analvsis the costs to society of inade- 
quate edjioation are nearly $200 billion in excess of the costs of 
maintaining a prosrram of high school completion for the group of men 
studied. Each dollar of investment in their education would generate 
an additional $(> of national income over the lifetime of the 25- to 34- 
year-old men; The additional $237 billion in lifetime income that is 
presently foreg|)nc by insufficient education would have provided about 
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$71 billion in additional revenues to Federal, State and local govern- 
ments. Finally, government treasuries would have received an excess 
of more than S^'^O billion over the costs of the program. 

C. IXADEQITATE EdUCATIOK AKD WELFAnB EXPENDITURES 

In fiscal year 1970, welfare assistance programs cost the Nation 
about $12.8 billion. The Federal Government was responsible for 
slightly over half of these welfare costs, the States for about 38 per- 
cent and the local governments for just under 11 percent 

In addition, unemployment compensation paid $4.3 billion in bene- 
fits to the jobless* * 

Not all welfare costs are education-related. However, there are sev- 
eral categories that nrobably have a direct relationship to inadequate 
education : Aid for Dependent Children (AFDC), Meaical Assistance 
Payments related to AFDC, and Unemployment Compensation. Eligi- 
bility for each of those Ix^ncfits is contingent on income or employment, 
wliicli in turn n\v at least partly a function of education. 

X. AFDC 

By far the largest proportion of AFDC families are those in which 
the mother is the only parent at home. A study condticted in 1967 
foimd that among all women, abotit 55 percent had completed a mini- 
mum of high school, among female heads of families the figure was 42 
|)ercent; but among AFDC mothers, only 20 percent had reached this 
level of attainment. 

The increased emplovability of AFDC recipients when they have 
higher educational attainment is reflected in Table 13-5 which"^ shows 
the number of months of employment in the 37 months prior to receipt 
of AFDC payments in 1967. 

Table 13-5. — Nvmber of months of emplo:/ment during S7-monih period 
prior to receipt of AFDC, payments, 1967 



Number of months employment 



Educmtloi) ICTcI Unemployed Up to 12 Up to 34 Up tc 36 37 



None 73.4 10.1 .5.0 2.9 7.9 

8 4a 7 20,6 11.7 as a 8 

0 to n 37. r> 25. 0 15. 2 12. 1 a 7 

12 2a 5 24.9 20.4 14.6 0.8 



Source: IT.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Social and Rehabilitation Service. *'Wclfar« 
Policy and lU Consequences for tN Recipient Population: A Study of the AFDC ProKr&n;" (Washington. 
1960). tabic 5,8. 

The probability and dumtiou of employment is thus a direct func- 
tion of education level. Moi"eovei\ even when women with low educa* 
tional attainment wer** employable^ the eariiinp:s were frequently too 
^low to make them financially independent. 

In the cases where fjitliers are present thei^e is a similar pattern of 
educational disability as shown in Table l.Vf>. While about r>8 percent 
of the male adult population in 1067 had completed at least. 12 years 
of schooliuir '^^uly 0 i)ercent. of AFDC incapacitated males and 16 per- 
cent of AFDC unemployed males had attained this level. 
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Table IZS.— Educational attainment for males, March 1967 

(Tn percent) 



Educational attainment 



All male5 1$ to 64 



AFHC 
Incapticltitfd 



AFHC 
unempIo>Td 



0 to4 years., 
5 to 8 years.. 
9 to 1 1 years < 
12 years 



19.0 

25.3 



40.2 
36. S 
14.2 
6.7 

Z2 



16.8 
34.4 
3Zg 
12.8 
3.2 



More than 12 years. 



fburce: For all ina!r5. U^. rkpartmf nt of Commwrf . nurmuorthf" Crnsns, Current Ponalatlon Reports. 
5erif$ P 20. No. lO. "Educational AlUlnment: March 1967." table 1. For AFDC males. U.S. Department 
of Health. Education, and WelEare. Social and Rehahflitatlon Service. Flndlncs of the AFHC .<!tndy. Pt. ) 
(Washlnpton. Joir 197D) tables 29 and 33. 



Goncral Assistance is n residual pro«mim desiffncd to provide aid 
for sinjrlo persons, cliildless conplos under 65, families with children 
and employed male heads, and others who are not. eli/rible for other 
profrmms. State and local practices differ, and it is therefore difficult 
to ^rencralize about specific provisions of General Assistance pro- 
£rrams. The basic nature of the pro<;rams in providin<r support to low- 
income lionscholds, however, sn<r?rests the same type of ties to insuffi- 
cient education that are evident for the AFDC pro<rnims. 



The objective of niiemploynieut insurance is to provide cash bene- 
fits to rcfnilarly employed workei-s dnriufr limited periods of involnn- 
t^iry unemployment, ^fany educationally disadvanta^red persons are 
not covered by the proffnim, since those who have ne\-er held jobs 
or who have worked onlv for short intervals are ineligible for bene- 
fits. Moreover, the fact that btMiefits ai-e related to previous earninjrs 
means that persons with lower ediirationat attainment and eaminfis 
will receive lower l)enefits. 

Obvioiislv, not all people n»ccivinjr nnemplovment insnmnee bene- 
fits arc educationally disjulvanta^jed in the conventional sense. But it 
is the so-called marjrinal worker— the worker who is tlie least able to 
adapt to ohansrin/T technolo^ry becnnse of limited skills— who is the 
most susceptible to unemployment in industries characterized by tech- 
noloprical chanpe. Accordincrly, it is reasonable to conclude that inade- 
quate education is a partial cause of nnemployment insurance ex- 
penditures. 

4. TIfE COST OP WEf.P.\RF. ATTRIBtn'ABLF. TO iXADFXjrATE F.Dfr.\TIOX 

Given the relative nneerfainfy of how much of the welfare bnnlen 
.should be allocated to inadequate education, it seems reason.ible to esti- 
mate such costs on the basis of two presumptions: (1) Only the educa- 
tion-related cate<rories of welfare should l)e considered in the analysis; 
and, (2) both an intuitive upper limit on the proportion of these ex- 
?>cnditures attributable to poor education and a lower limit should l>e 
investigated. It wonld seem that the midpoint of the ranpe established 
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by these boundaries would be the best assessment of the welfare costs 
associated with undereducation. It is probable that between one- 
lialf and one-quarter of the costs of AFDC, medical assistance and 
general assistance costs, and that between 15 and 25 percent of employ- 
ment compensation costs are attributable to low educational attainment. 

The f ollowinj^ table shows the estimated costs of \velf arc attributable 
to not providing a minimum of high school completion for all citizens. 
The upper limit of such costs is estimated to be about $4 billion a year. 
The lower limit is set at about ^2.1 billion a year. The midpoint of 
this range is al)out $3 billion a 3'ear* a figure which is considered as 
being the most reasonable overall estimate of costs of welforc incurred 
because of insufficient education. 

Tablk 13-7. — Estimated cost of welfare expenditures from inadequate 

education in 1970 



AW to famine*; with dependent diildren $4.0S2 

Medical assistance _ _ 1,199 

General assistance : 640 



Public assistance total 5.921 

Unemployment compensation 4,322 



Upper estimate: 

Public assistance total X50 percent 2. 961 

Unemployment compensation X25 percent 1, 081 



Upper estimate total - 4.042 



I^wer estimate: 

Public assistance total X25 percent 1.480 

Unemployment compensation X15 percent * 648 

V 

liOwer estimate total i % 128 



Soiirce: AFOC. Grnerol Astslstanre and Medical AKxUtnnc« Kxpendlturrs^— Sotirces of 
Ponds Expended for Pabllc Afutlstance Pnymentft. tabli^ 1. 25 pemnt of medical a»tist<ince 
Payments wrn» Apprnxlmnteil ns AFDC sbnre. The IDBR xhare was 27.0 percent. See U.S. 
T>opArtm^nt of Health. Kdiicatlon» nnd Welfare. Soclnl and Rehnbllttatlon Service. Medicaid. 
Select Of I Htnttittlcji 10.'>l-6!>. Unemployment rompemuitlon paymentji nre tnkcn from 
VS. Department of ITenltb. Kdiicatlon. and Welfhro. Soclnl Security Bulletin (April 1971). 
table Ml. 

Alleviatin^r inadequate education, then, would reduce the Nation^s 
welfare costs by alwut $»^ billion* or 15-20 percent of the present welfare 
burden carried by the taxpayer. To the do^rree that the Nation shifts to 
an inconic maintenance propram it is likely that the impact of inade- 
quate education on these costs will be even plater. 

D« IxADKQlrATE EdITCATIOX AXD THE CoSTS OF CrIME 

For the year 1965, the President's Commission ou Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration estimated that the economic impact of 
crime and related expenditures w as $21 billion. Research on juvenile 
and adult crime indicates that low educational attainment is clearly 
a contributiue: factor to the hisrh crime rate. 

Inmates of correlational institutions have completed far less schooling 
than the population as a whole. For example, in a test admini.stcrcd 
to newly admitted felons in California in 1968, it was shown that 56 
percent scored at ei^xhth irrade level or below in standardized acliicve- 
inent tests, compared with the median level of more than 12 years 
for the ^reneral adult population in the State. Parallel studies for 
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Texas and New Jersey have yhown similar inmate educational re- 
tardation. 

The tie between low educational attainment and juvenile delin- 

?uency has been well documented. Even when factors such as race, 
amily size and income. IQ scores, and presence of both parents in 
home were taken into account, one stuay found that high school 
dropouts were three to five times more likely than Iiigh school grad- 
uates to be arrested for committing a juvenile crime. Similar studies 
in other areas of the Nation have found the same ncgatiA^o, association 
between education and delinquency. 

1 . THE REUMIOXSIIIP BETWEF.X CRIME ,\ ND INSUFFICIENT FJ)UCATlON 

Several theories have been suggested for the higher delinquency 
rate of hi^h school dropouts. Some researchers assert that poor quality 
of education (that is, irrelevant content, and the treatment of students 
in lov>status fashion and preparing tliem for low-paying jobs) is 
a m? jor school-linked cause of rebellion and delinquency. 

T here is also evidence relating income and employment tc cnminal 
behavior. One study, for example, found tliat a 10 percent rise in 
family income can be expected to reduce delinquency b}' 15-20 per- 
cent. Further, in an analysis of three TT.S. cities, there appeared to be 
an increase of about 2.5 percent in the delinquency rate associated with 
each 10 percent increase in the rate of unemployment (from 5 to 5.5 
percent, for example). 



2. THE COSTS OF EDUCATION-RF-L^TED CRIME 



Table 13-8 shows estimates of the economic impact of crime for 
1965, as compiled by the President's Commission on Ijaw Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. 

Table 13-8. — Ecmomiv impact of crimes and related expenditures^ 

• 1965 

Crimes against persons: Jf«Ho«« 

Hwnicide $750 

Assault — - 65 

Total 815 

Crimes against property: 

property destroyed : Arson and vandalism 300 

Tnvolnntary transfer: 

Unreported commercial theft !♦ 400 

Robbery 

Burglary 000 

Larceny 

Auto theft 

Embezzlement 200 

Frand 1*350 

Forgery and other 82 

Total 3,932 
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Table 13-8. — Economic impact of crimes and related expenditures^ 

Continued 



Other crimes: MilUom 

Driving under influence 1, 816 

Tax fraud 100 

Abortion 120 



Total 2,036 



Illegal goods and services: 

Narcotics 350 

Loan-sharJiing 350 

Prostitution 225 

Alcohol (tax loss) 150 

Gambling 7,000 



Total 8,075 



Public law enforcement and criminal justice: 

Police 2,792 

Corrections 1,034 

Prosecution and defense 125 

Courts 261 



Total 4,212 



Private costs related to crime: 

Prevention services 1, 350 

Prevention equipment 200 

Insurance (overhead costs) ^ 300 

Private counsel, bail, witness expenses 60 



Total - 1,010 

Total 20,980 



Though the total economic impact of crime was estimated at about 
$21 billion for 1965, not all of these amounts are social costs in the 
sense that society has made sacrifices of these magnitudes. Furtlier, 
not all of the social costs are derived from education-related crimes* 

To be considered education related, a crime should satisfy two cri- 
teria. First it should reflect crimes that arc likely to decline if there 
were a reduction in the incidence of inadequate education. Second, it 
should measure a "real" sacrifice in the Nation's resources rather than 
just a transfer of them from one group in society to another* 

The following categories seem to reflect a social burden and appear 
to be related to poor education : crimes against persons, property de- 
stroyed by arson and vandalism, public law enforcement and criminal 
justice expenditures and private costs related to crime. Crimes against 
persons accounted for about $815 million in 1905 in foregone income 
and medical expenses; property destroyed by arson and vandalism 
amounted to about $300 million. Much of the public law enforcement 
and criminal justice exi>enditures of over $4 billion and the private 
costs related to crime of almost $2 billion should be applied to the 
estimate of the education-related costs of crime. 

Not reflected in Table 13-8 is the loss of income and national out- 
put reflected by the large source of manpower that is imprisoned. The 
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income that is foregone by inmates in correctional institutions has 
been calculated to be about $1 billion. 

Table 13-9 shows the estimated costs of crime attributable to inade- 
quate education. These are based upon 1965 estimates. 

T.\BLE .13-9. — Estimated costs of ci^me attribxitahle to inadequate 

education 



Costs of crimes against persons and property ; MHiionti 

Homicide $7.50 

Assault . $5 

Arson and vandalism 300 



Total 1.115 



Law enforcement and judicial . 4.212 

Private costs i, oio 

Foregone income of inmates 1.000 



Total - _ _ 8,237 



As Table 13-9 shows, the annual cost of crime which is likely to 
decline with an increase in educational attainment is approximately 
$8.2 billion. It is not possible to determine the exact proportion of this 
amount that is attributable to insufficient education. However, it is 
reasonable to assume that between a quarter and a lialf the total cost, 
that is, between $2 billion and $4.1 billion, represents the cost of crime 
attributable to inadequate education. Both risins: costs and increased 
crime rates would indicate these costs are considerably higher at the 
present time. 

E. Other Social Costs of Ixadeqtj \te Education 

Society bears other costs attributable to inadequate education. 
^^^lile monetary estimates cannot be calculated for them, our Nation 
unquestionably pays substantially for the fact that lower levels of 
political participation, lack of inter^reneratiovial mobility and poor 
health are all associated with low educational attainment. 

1. inadequate education and political participatton 

The poorly educated tend to participate less in the political proc- 
ess. As a result, f^overnment is biased in favor of the more educated 
and wealthy and public policies and programs often work against the 
poorly educated. 

Bom into poor families, the undereducated feel that their pli(rht is 
hopeless, that participation in politics will not significantly change 
their lives. Feeling powerless, citizens may vent their frustration in 
the form of riots, demonstrations and other such disruptions, as we 
have witnessed frequently in recent years. 

The impact of schoolinfi: can be substantial in overcoming the lack 
of political participation. In a study of some 10,000 elementally school- 
children, the school was found to be the "central, salient, and domi- 
nant force" in the political socialization of the young child. Schooling 
imparts a theoretical knowledge of political institutions and informa- 
tion on the practical aspects of the system. The importance of voter 
registration and exercising one's franchise are emphasized. Moreover, 
ediicatioii provides access to information on political and social issuers 
which tends to create a greater personal predisposition toward con- 
cern over political matters, 
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A recent survey by the Bureau of the Census on the 1968 presi- 
dential electiT)n and earlier sur^^eys carried out by other groups have 
confinned that the likelihood of voting is directly related to the educa- 
tional attainment of the population. The following table shows this 
pattern for the 1968 presidential election. 

Table 13-10. — Reported voter participation in 1968 presidential election 



Proportion voting 
Whites Blacks 



Years of schooling Males Females Males Female 
s 

Oto 4 45.4 3Z0 43.2 34.7 

5 to 7 60.5 46.1 54.9 53.5 

8 68.4 59.8 59.7 53.3 

9 to 11 67.5 62.7 61.7 59.4 

12 76.3 75.6 74.8 69.5 

13 to 15 80. 7 82. 5 79. 7 79. 4 

16 85.2 84.2 85.8 83.7 

17 or more 86.4 8a 3 88.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "Years of School Com* 
Dieted — Reported Voter Participation in 1968 and 1094 for Persons 25 Years Old and Over, 
by Race and Sex, In the United States : November 1968/' Current Population Reports, series 
P20. No. 192,, table 11. 

2. INADEQUATE EDUCATION AND INTERGENERATIONAI* MOBILITY 

The children of patents with inadequate education are themselves 
likely to suffer from poor education. Research has shown that the 
higher the educational attainment of a child^s parents the child is not 
only likely to attain more schooling but he is also likely to show higher 
scores-on achievement tests at every level of schooling. Thus, the alle- 
viation of inadequate education in this generation will likely have a 
salient effect on reducing it in the next geu<^ration as well. Conversely, 
the present burden of undereducation will likely translate into future 
costs for the society our children inherit. 

3. INADEQUATE EDUCATION AND POOR HEALTH 

Inadequate education can affect health levels in a variety of ways. 

Firsts less educated persons are not as likely to be aware of the symp- 
toms of certain serious illnesses whose early detection is crucial for 
cure or control. 

Second^ knowledge of nutritional requirements, prenatal care, and 
preventative health precautions are less widespread among persons 
who lack adequate scliooling. 

The specific role of education in exacerbating health problems has 
been addressed in several studies. Usually thougn, the educational fac- 
tors are subsumed under other related socioeconomic factors such as 
occupation, which are in themselves heavily influenced by educational 
attainment. The lower the occupational level of fathers, for example, 
the higher the rate of infant mortality both during the fetal stage and 
during early childhood. A similar pattern is reflected in death rates of 
adults and the incidence of disease according to occupational category. 
A study of severe psychological disorders found that the lower socio- 
economic groups were much more lik.^ly to fall prey to schizophrenia 
and paranoia than the liigher group.?. Here again the role of inade- 
quate education was stron^y implied. 
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F. Significance op the Levin Findings 

The Levin study assesses only part of the costs to our society of 
inadequate education. It focuses only on high school graduation as one 
index of educational inadequacy. In assessing the loss to our national 
income it focuses only upon 3.2 million men between the ages of 25 
and 34. It does not, for example, attempt to document the additional 
costs which we pay for the fact that millions of American youth who, 
now and in the past, have graduated from high school but failed to 
receive the equivalent of a 12th grade education. It is, however, a sig- 
nificant and landmark contribution to our knowledge, as it demon- 
strates that the failure of our educational system is treraendously 
costly to our society. It does demonstrate that for each dollar we 
invest in public education there will be a five- or six-fold return on 
our investment— just in terms of the production of national incomo 
alone. And, every $4 invested to provide a minimum of high school 
completion will generate $7 in additional tax revenues to FederaJ, 
State and local governments. 

The Levin study emphasizes the costs to tlie Nation of inadequate 
education and the benefits that would flow to our entire society under 
a policy of minimum high school completion. If, as Dr. Levin demon- 
strates, the benefits of a major effort to improve education accrue 
nationally, .the Nation as a whole should certainly pay a substantial 
portion of the cost. Of $7l billion in additional tax revenues which 
would l)e produced if the 25- to 34-year-old group were all to have com- 
pleted high school, $47 billion would be collected by the Federal Treas- 
ury while $24 billion would be collected by State and local govern- 
ments. Two-thirds of these additional revenues would, therefore, be 
collected by the Federal Government. Yet, at the present time, the Fed- 
eral Government supports only about 7 percent of the total costs of 
public education with the States supplying 41 percent and local govern- 
ments 52 percent of these expenses. 

If, as Dr. Levin estimates, $40 billion is required to generate this 
$71 billion in additional Government tax revenues, under our present 
system of education finance less than $3 billion of that $40 billion 
would be provided by the Federal Government with a return to the 
Federal Treasury of $47 billion. At the same time, $37 billion vronld 
have to be invested by State and local governments with a return to 
them of only $24 billion. 

What these figures indicate is that State and local governments now 
bear the major share of educational expenses. At the same time, the 
Federal Government does not support education at a level commen- 
surate with the return on its investment. On tliis basis tliere is ample 
justification for increased Federal support of education. 

We believe it appropriate, liere, to set forth a detailed description 
of the Levin Reiwrt ana its findings. 



Part IV 
School Intesrration 



Chapteir 14— A Basic Commitment 



All persons born or naturalissed in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States, and of 
the State wherein they reside. ... No State shall . . . deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

14th Amendment to the U,8. Conatitutim 

For more than a century, the goal of this Nation has been a just 
and open society — in whicn citizens associate freely as they wish, in 
which race and religion are no handicap, above all, a society in 
which each child is bom with a real and eaual chance for a productive 
and useful life. Achievement of that goal cannot be jp-ounded upon 
a system of public education which perpetuates, for all time, the results 
of past racial discrimination. The Supreme Court's comment in Brown 
V. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954) , is even truer today : 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be exi)ccted to succeed in life if he is denied tlie opportunity 
of an education. Such an opi)oi*tunity, where the State has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made avail- 
able to all on equal terms. - . 

Yet racial discrimination, including the deliberate segregation of 
children by race or national origin, is widespread in public school sys- 
tems throughout this country. In the 17 Southern and Border States, 
strictly segregated dual-school systems were required by State statute 
from the earliest days of public education. And a growing number 
of Fedeml courts have found segregation in public education caused 
by subtlennoans in the Korth and ^^>st as well. In South Holland, 111., 
a U.S. District Court found schools located in the center rather than 
at the boundaries of segregate.! residential areas in order to achieve 
school segregation, school asbignment policies under which black 
children living nearer to white schools attended black schools while 
white children living nearer to black schools attended white schools, 
schoolbusos used to transpoit students out of their neighborhoods 
to achieve se^egation. Federal courts have found discrimination in 
Pontiac and Detroit, Mich., in Pasadena and San Francisco, Calif.; 
in Denver, Colo.; in Indianapolis, Ind.; in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
elsewhere. 

The 18 yeai's since the Supreme Court's landmark decision in Brovm 
V. Board of Ed/iieation^ and, in particular, the 8 years since adop- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, have presented a clear test of our 
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commitinent to equal opportunity for all American cliildren. The Na- 
tion continues to wrestle with its conscience. And the outcome ranahis 
in doubt. It is clear as this rei)ort is published that our national com- 
mitment to nondiscrimination in public education is in serious 
jeopardy. 

Pi-oposals were introduced in the 92d Congress for constitutional 
amendments and for legislation which— if held constitutional — would 
sevei^ely limit or eliininute the power of Federal courts and agencies 
to remedy the establishment or maintenance of racially discriminatory 
school syst<5ms. TIk^sc or similar pro^)osals are likely to be advanced 
again in the 93d (>ongress. Public opmion polls over tlie last 2 yeai-s 
show a marked deci-ease in suppoit, not for desegregation itself, but for 
means of remedying scgregjition without which discriminatory dual 
school syst^jms nnist be allowed to continue. Perhaps the saddest aspect 
of the current debate over school desegregation lias been its focus on 
the misleading issues of "busing*' and ^'racial balance" and its conse- 
(pient disregard for tlie real issues affecting the Mell-being of the 
millions of childi*en whose fntui*es are now at stake in desegregated 
schools. 

There are only two forms of scliool desegregation in this country: 
desegi-egation undeitakeu as a matter of voluntary local— or, in some 
instances, State — decision, and dest^gregation unaertaken to remedy 
officially sponsored segi-egation which violates the Equal Protection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Fedenil couits, and Federal agencies under the Civil Kiglit*> Act of 
19()4: act only to remedy segregation imposed by the di.scriminatory 
acts of public authorities. Even then, they do not require any ''i*acial 
balance" in the schools. Chief Jnstia*. Hnrgers opinion for tlie unani- 
mous Supreme Court in JSwann v. Charlotfe-Mecklchhurg, decided in 
April of 1071, should have put this i.ssue to rest: 

The constitutional command to desegregate schools does not 
mean that every .school in every connnunity nmst always re- 
flect the composition of the school .system as a whole. 

"Eacial balance" is not required. What is required is plan that 
pranises realistically to work . . . until it is clear that State-imposed 
segregation has been completely removed." 

The issue of "busing"— although it has been at the center of debate 
.since adoption of the Civil Rights Act of 1064— is jn.st as misleading. 
The facts speak for themselves : 

• According to HEW\s 1970 school survey, 42 percent of all Ameri- 
can public .school students are tnmsported to their schools by 
buses; iin additional 25 percent ride public transi)ortation. 

• HEW estimates that only a percent of all JJiiblic school busing is 
for the purpose of desegi*egjition. 

• ThelJepaiiment of Trans|>ortaticn attributes less than 1 percent 
of the annual increase in .student transportation to school 
desegregation. 

Transportation of .students is so common in school di.stricts through- 
out the Nation that there can be no legitimate reason to forbid its use 
as one tool in remedying di.scrimination. 
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III most, if not all cases, transportation has been held within rea- 
sonable limits. In the largest school districts undergoing desegrega- 
tion in the Fall of 1971, the Department of HEW estimates that the 
proi>oi*tion of students transported rose by only 7.5 percent. 

Where courts and Fedeml agencies have required use of transporta- 
tion, often it has been to assure that the results of desegregation >vill 
be more stable— that desegregation will not be limited to the minority- 
and nonminority-group working class i)opulations who typically live 
in adjoining neiglibonioods. 

Ti-ansportation, like any other tool, can be abused. But the Supreme 
Court has established a standard of reasonableness— that transi>ortar 
tion should not be required where "time or distance of travel is so great 
as to risk.either the health of the children or significantly impinge on 
the educational process/' The court has noted that "the time of travel 
will vary with many factors, but none more than the age of the 
students." The Congress in the Education Amendments of 1972 
has reaiKrmed that standard, and exproi^ly applied it to proceedings 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Under both Supreme 
Court rule and legislative jirovision, transiwrtatioii that exceed rea- 
sonable limits can be judicially challenged and judicially remedied. 

Tnigically, intense debate over the false issues of "busing^' and 
racial balance" have blinded many to the legitimate concerns of par- 
ents f it)m all racial and economic backgrounds. 

Often parents are undei*standably concerned that desegregation 
may result in transfer of their children from schools witli middle- 
class student bodies and hichly motivated teachei'S to schools with 
educationally disadvantaged student Inxiies, where teacher motiva- 
tion and a<*ademic opi)oitunities may ho decidedly inferior. At the 
same time, the evidence strongly indicates that integration is most 
likely to produce achievement gains for educationally disadvantaged 
students when schools contain a majority of inoiie advantaged students. 
Integrated schools with majority-advantaged student l)odies promise 
the greatest biMiefit to disadvantaged childi-en ; and they respond to the 
most pressing concerns of many pariMits of moi-e advantaged chil- 
di-en. Desegregation plans should reflect this principle to the fullest 
possible e.\tent; and, yet, the vital impoiiance of socioeconomic con- 
siderations to successful .school desegregation has largely escai)ed 
attention. 

Minority-group teachers and community leaders often fear that de- 
segregtttion may lead to further discrimiiiation even more damaging 
than that involved in segregation itself. In too many instances these 
fears have lu^eii l)orne out. An on-site survey conducted by six civil 
rights groups, in the Fall of 1970, with the help of about 100 volunteer 
lawyei-s found widespi-ead discriminatory i>olicies and practices within 
^'desegrated'* schools. The findings of the civil rights groups were, 
in large part, c<Mifirmed by subsequent studies i)erformod by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

HEW's study of only five States found demotion or dismissal of over 
4,000 black teachers and adininistmtors during the 1971-72 school 
year. And yet, prompt and effective law enforcement can deter much 
of this "second genei-ation^^ discrimination, and avoid the need for 
a decade of private litigation and local struggle — which will take iia 
toll on the education of countless children. 
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Also largely overlooked by public discussion has been the need 
for early integration. The evidence reviewed by the committee strongly 
indicates that substantial gains in achievement of disadvantaged chil- 
dren arc most likely when children are first integrated during the 
elementary grades* And integmted espjeriences in later trades appear 
far nioro likely to be successful when children have atti^ndcd integrated 
elementary schools. Legislative proposals submitted by the admiuis- 
tiation last Spring, would severely limit integration at the elementary 
school level by prohibiting any increase in transportation to achieve 
desegregation, precisely at the level where some transportation is most 
needed, because of the inability of children to walk longer distances. 
Yet the administration {)roposals would support; extensive desegrega- 
tion—including use of increased transportation, where necessary— 

junior and senior high school levels. Our roa>rd strongly indicates 
that enactment of such an approach would rcpn^sont a mistake in 
judgment, of the most serious order. 

Finally, the public debate has too often ignored the evidenc4^ that in- 
tegrated education, sensitively conducted, is valuable for all childten 
concerned. Yet, the great majority of educators ami agencies con- 
cerned with educational ()olicymaking apw that quality inteffratcd 
education— in schools which arc economically, as well as racially in- 
tegrated; in which resources are available for compensatory education 
and for special services, such as individualised instruction, to meet the 
educational needs of all students; in which there is a warm attitude 
of human acceptance on the part of parents and school iM^rsounel— is 
among the most hoi)ef ul strategies for the education of disadvantaged 
children, and, that its benefits extend to children of the more affluent 
aswell.^ 

Continued supi)ort for school desegregation was recommended by 
both the 1071 Wiite House Conference on Children and the 1072 Be- 
l>ort of the President's Commission on School Finance. The most 
recent report of the National Advisory Committee on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children found that, ^desegregation is the best 
form of compensatory education.'' The educational imfMrtance of 
school integration is affirmed by the National Education Association, 
the American Federation of Teachers, and the Cotincil of Chief State 
School Officers. Even the memorandum submitted by HEW Secretary 
Richardson in support of the proposed "Equal Educational Opportu- 
nities Act", which would severely limit constitutional enforcement^ 
states: 

We know that children learn less effectively when there is 
u great degree of economic or racial isolation. 

And perhaps President Ni.xou said it most clearly in his congres- 
sional messft(!e of May 21 , 1070 : 

We all know that desegregation is vital to quality educa- 
tion—not only from the standpoint of raising the achieve- 
ment levels of the disadvantaged, but also from the stand- 
l>oint of helping all children achieve a broad-based human 
understanding that increasingly is essential in today's world.' 



Chapter 15-^Sdiool Deseffrecmtton and the Law 



A* A Brikf HACKoiiouNn 

Since mtificatioii of the 14th Amendment in 1868, ntdal equality 
under law has been a fundamental priudple of the American legal 
sv$tcm. Tlwt was not always the case. For over 300 yeatv, virtually 
all black Americans had been denied the moat ba^c rights of American 
citizenship. In 1805, nearly 90 percent of all Americans of African 
descent were slaves* The^ black |)eople were not American citizens; 
at law they were considered the personal property of their owners. 
They were not entitled to the vote, nor to .due process of law in the 
cotirts. They were not permitted to own possessions, or even to marrv 
witliout proprietary consent. Tlie ayemgc life exiH^dancy of black 
Americans was two*thirds that of whites. 

Perhaps Uio most graphic description of t)ie total subordination 
of Negroes in America before the Civil War is provided by the Su- 
preme Courtis 1857 decision in Dred Scott v. Sandford, 60 U.S. :M)3. 
Tlierc tJic court invalidated the ^Missouri Compromise^" an Act of 
Congress excluding slavery from portioits of the Nortliwert Terri- 
tories— as an unconstittitional restriction of the property rights of 
slaveowners and i)otential slaveowners* Those property rights were 
guarantiH'd against. Federal infringement mmer the due procefw 
ch\\si\ of tlie .5th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

The cotirt held that in tlie eyes of the Constitution black Americans 
were : 

. * . considered as a subordinate and inferior class of 
beings, who had bi^en subjugated by the dominant race, and. 
whether emancipated or not^, yet remained subject to their 
autiiority, and had no rights or privileges but such as those 
wlio held the power and the government might choose to 
grant Uiem. 

Following the Civil Wan dramatic changes in the legal stattis of 
Negro Americans were attempted through constitutioiml amendm.ent. 

In 1865, the 13th Amendment outlawed slavey and involuntery 
servit4ide — except as punishment for crime. Ratification of the 14th 
Amendment followed in 1868, conferring citizenship on all persons 
I)om within the United States and guaranteeing the rights of due 
process of law and equal protection of the laws to all persons. The 
trilog>* of civil rights amendments was comnleted in 1869 with the 
15th Amendment by prohibiting denial of the vote on the basis of 
mce. 

These changes in the legal status of racial minorities were not cheapl v 
pureliased. They came at the cost of 4 years of Civil War, 529,000 
American lives, and sectional bitterness that continues to divide the 
Nation, although with decreasing force, to the present day. 

(191) 
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However, the adoption of the civil rights amendments did not con- 
fer immediate equality of legal status upon American blacks. State 
laws required s^^gation in public places, restrictive co\*enants in 
land deeds prohibiting sale to members of racial minorities, literacy 
requirements for voting with "grandfather'' clauses to protect illiter- 
ate whites registered ijrior to passage of the 15th Amendment, "white 
primaries'*, job discrimination, and other discriminatory practices 
wnrc adopted in much of the Nation to confine blacks to second-clajK 
citizenship. And^ notwithstanding the civil rights amendments, manj 
of these practices received the express approval of the Federal judici- 
ary. In Ples9t/ V. Ferguson^ 163 TI.S. 537, decided in 1896, the Supreme 
Court led the way. Upholding a Louisiana law requiring separate 
railway cars for whites and Negroes, the court said : 

The object of the [14th] amendment was undoubtedly to 
enforce the absolute equality of the two races before the law, 
but in the nature of tnings, it could not have been intended 
to abolish distinctions based upon color . . . Laws permit- 
ting and even requiring separation, in places where they are 
hable to be brought into contact, do not necessarily imply 
the inferiority of either race to the other, and have been 
generally, if not universally recognized as within the com- 
petency of the State l^slatures in the exercise of their police 
power. The most common instance of this is connected with 
the establishment of separate schools for white and colored 
children, which have been held to be a valid exercise of the 
legislative power evra by courts of States where the pohtical 
riglits of the colored race have been loncesl and most earnestly 
enforced. [Citing Roberts v. Citji of Boston. 5 Cush. 198 
(1894).] 

The court continued : 

TVe consider the underlying fallacy of the plaintiiTs ai^i- 
ment to consist in the assumption that the enforced separation 
of the two races stamjis the colored race with a bidge of in- 
feriority. If this be so, it is not by reason of anything found in 
the act, but solely because the colored rac3 chooses to put that 
construction upon it . . . Tjegislation is powerless to eradi- 
cate racial instincts, or to abolish distinctions based upon 
physical difFercnccs, and the attempt to do so can only^ result 
in accentuating the difficulty of the present situation. 

Meaningful enforcement of the civil rights amendments has taken 
place only in the la?*^ quarter century. 

Perhaps the decisive moment was the Supreme Court's crucial 
decision in Sheny v. Kramer. 334 U.S. 1 (1948), that the equal pro- 
tection clause prohibits enforcement by State courts of land deed 
restrictions prohibiting the transfer of land to members of racial 
minorities. 

In the area of education, three cases* required the admission of 
Negro students to State-nm white institutions of higher education — 
on the CTOund that educational opportunities of equivalent value were 
not made available in State-nm schools for Hack students. Then the 



^Sipen V. Tionrd of RcffcntM of Vnivcrniiy of Oklnfioma, 332 TT.R. (Wl : Btrcatt v. 
Painter, 330 TT.S. 620 ; McLaurin v. OkJahoma State ncfientn, 330 U.S. 637. 
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dam broke in 1954, with Brown v. Boai4 of Educatioru There the court 
rilled maintenance of officially segregated public schools unconstitu- 
tional — even where State and localauthorities liave attempted in good 
faith to provide enuivalent facilities, equipment and personnel in both 
black and white schools. 

Brown effectively removed the legal underpinnings of Plessy v. 
Ferffusonj ended the doctrine of ^^separate but e^ual," and laid the 
groundwork for a new equal protection clause jurisprudence. 

B. School Desegregatiok Under Law— 1054r-72 

1. 1054-G4 — ^ALL DEUBERATE SPEED" 

The first Brown decision in 1954 established the legal principle that 
assignment of children on the ba^ of race to segregated schools vio- 
lates the equal protection clause. 

. . . segregation of children in j^ublic schools solely on the 
basis of race, even thougli the physical facilities and other tan- 
gible factors may be equal, [does] deprive the diildren of 
minority groups of equal educational opportunity. 

Following that decision, the Court scheduled additional arguments 
to consider the issue of remedy, inviting the U.S. Attorney General 
and the Attorneys General of the States to particijp^ 

These arguments led to the second Braicn decision, in May of 1955, 
U.S. 294, which held that, in view of the administrative difficul- 
ties involved, complete elimination of dual school systems was not 
immediately required. Instead, segregated school districts were per- 
mitted a "period of transition'^ of unspecified duration, during which 
elimination of officially sanctioned segregation was to go forward 
"with all deliberate speed." 

The initial response of lower Federal courts to Broian II was to 
require the implementatim of so-called "free choice" desegregation 
plans on a grade-a-year basis. In the first year of such a plan, a Negro 
first-grade student would be given the opportunity to attend either 
the "black" school he would have attended under legal segregation, 
or any school formerly restricted to whites serving his grade. White 
first-grade students would be given a similar choice. All older students 
would continue to be restricted to racially segregated schools. In the 
second yean the "choice" option would be extended to children in 
both the first and second grades, and so on. 

The initial response to court orders requiring even this limited de- 
segregation was the "massive resistance" movement. By the end of 
1053, every State with schools segregated by law in 1954, except 
Tennessee, had adopted some form of statute authorizing school clos- 
ing to avoid desegregation. Four States completely prohibited ex- 
penditure of State funds for desegregated education. Eight States 
supported substitution of racially exclusive (white) private schools 
for desegregated public schools, and five States authorized transfer 
of public school property to private schools. Ultimately, all 11 States 
with school systems segregated by law at the time of Brown repealed 
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or modified compulsory attendance laws, and six States weakened 
or eliminated teacher tenure provirfons.* 

The Supreme Court, however, refused to back do^vn, and President 
EisenhoTi er^s intervention to protect black students enrolled in Little 
Book's Central High School demonstrated tiliat State governments 
would not l>e permitted to ignore court orders. It became clear that 
State officials could eflFectively defy Federal authority only by closing 
the schools. By the Winter of 1958, the issue had become the future of 
public education ajid the stability of the governmental process, rather 
than segregation versus desegregation; and the "massive resistance'* 
movement had lost the initiative. 

Despite the decline of "massive resistance'', <Hily token progress to- 
ward school desegregation was made between the second Broicn de- 
cision in 1955 and passage of the Civil Sights Act of 1964, nearly 10 
years later. As the first decade after Broicn drew to a close in the 
Spring of 1964, only 2.25 percent of Negro children in the 11 Southern 
States** attended school with whites; and faculty desegregation was 
practically nonexistent. 

2. 19G4-68 — THE £STABLISHMEXT OF A FEDERAL ROLE 

Before enactment of the Civil Sights Act of 1964, the Federal Gov- 
eniment's involvement in the process of school desegregation amounted 
to little more than its amicus brief in Broton v. Board of Education 
and President Eisenhower's intervention with Federal troops to pro- 
tect black students who had enrolled in Little Rock, Ark., Central 
High School in 1957. Tlie Civil Rights Act, propoced by President 
John F. Kennedy in 1963, and enacted in a bipartisan effort the 
year after his assassination, led to substantial involvement by the Fed- 
eral Government for the first time. 

Title IV of this Act authorizes the Attorney General to file suit to 
obtain school desegregation upon receiving^ a citizen ccmiplaint. In 
addition. Title IV authorizes the Office of Education to render tech- 
nical assistance to school districts preparing for desegr^ration ; to 
conduct, special training for school personnel in special educational 
problem's occasioned by desegregation; and, to provide financial as- 
sistance to school districts for employment of desegregation special- 
ists and in-serA*ice training of personnel. 



♦The weight of j^ovemmeiital authority feU with particular force upon the 
National A$.sociation for the Advancement of Colored People* which had taken 
a leading role in the Broian case and subsequent efforts to enforce Its mandate. 
In five States, legislative committees conducted widely publicized investigations 
of subversive and un-American influences in the NAACP qpecificaUy and the 
civU rights movement generally. Other committees probed the NAACP for evi- 
dence of criminal law violations and tax evasions. Statutes designed to prevent 
the organization from supporting desegregation suits poured out of State legis- 
latures. Existing laws regulating out-of-State corporations and concerning taxes 
and tax exemptions were applied harshly in the case of the association. Gover- 
nors were granted emergency powers to halt organizational activity. State 
officials demanded that XAACP membership lists be made available for public 
inspection. State employees were required to list membership in the XAACP— 
grounds for dismissal for State employment 

^^Alabama, Arkan.sas, Florida, Georgia, rx>uisiana, Mississippi, North Caro* 
Una, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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Title IX of the Act authorizes intervention by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in equal protection clause suits "of general public importance" 
brought by pnvate parties. 

Most important, Title VI of the Act requires all Federal agencies 
to assure that programs receiving Federal financial assistance are 
operated on a racially nondiscriminatory basis. Title VI provides: 
Sec 601. No person in the United States diall, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance. 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and agency which is 
empowered to extend Federal financial assistance to any pro- 
gram or activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
man a contnu^t of insurance or guaranty, is authorized and 
directed to effectuate the provisions of Section 601 with re- 
spect to such program or activity , . , 

Although Title VI applies to all programs of Federal financial 
assistance, its mogt immediate and dramatic impad; was in the area 
of public education where Title VI imposes an affirmative duty on 
the Department of HEW to assure that school districts receiving 
Federal assistance operate their schools in compliance with 14th 
Amendment standards. 
As the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals held in Taylor v. Cohen: 
Tn Section 601 Congress '•ought to ban wrongs that result 
from denial of equal protection of the laws. Nothing in the 
Civil Bi^ts Act of 1964 or its legislative history shows that 
Congr^ intended to appn^riate money for any program 
that violates the constitutional rights of a citizen of the 
United States. 405 F. 2d 277 (4th Cir. en banc 1968) 

HEW moved promptly to comply with its responsibilities under 
the Act A basic regulation was adopted in November 1964. Under 
procedures adopted then, as modified in November 1967, termination 
of Federal assistance takes place only after opportunity for a hearing 
and decision by an independent Federal hearing examiner that a 
school district is in violation of current equal protection clause stand- 
ards. The examiner's decision is subject to a cnain of appeals includ- 
ing the Civil Rights Reviewing Authority (an independent board 
of legal experts), the Secretary of HEW, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia or for the circuit in which the school dis- 
trict is located, and finally the Supreme Court. 

As a first step in achieving compliance, school systems were re- 
quired to submit assurances of intent to amply with the A<* prior 
to the opening of school year 1965-66. In April 1965. the first 'MSen- 
eral Statement of Policies Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 Respecting Des^regation of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools" was nublishcd. 

These first ^lidelines" called for extension of "free choice" to all 
grades in legally segregated school systems by the beginning of school 
year 1967-68. To achieve this goal, school (districts which nad oper- 
ated on a completely segregated basis during the 1964-65 school year 
were required to implement "freedom of choice" at the rate of four 
grades a year— beginning in the Fall of 1965 and ending in the Fall 
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of 1967 — while districts which had already begun to implement 
"grade-a-year" plans could continue at a slower pace. Requirements 
with i-espect to faculties were limited to desegregation of faculty 
meetings and in-sen^ice programs. 

The role of the HEW "guidelines" is often misundei-stood. Al- 
though they have bindiujg legal authority only to the extent that they 
accurately reflect the existing state of the law, the courts have given 
HEW policies "great weight" in deference to HEW's educational ex- 
peiiise and in the interest of uniformity — particularly with respect 
to proper procedures for the implementation of "f reeoom of choice" 
aim the rate of progress that might be expected.* 

In March 1966, the Department issued a "Revised Statement of 
Policies for School Desegregation Plans Under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964^'. The "revised guidelines" set out detailed proce- 
dures for "free choice" plans designed to assure that all students and 
their families wei-e made aware of the availability of choice and were 
not subject to coercion from school personnel. In addition, they estab- 
lished the general standard that, in school districts desegrating under 
"free choice*' plans, from 12-16 jpercent (depending on the degree of 
desegregation attained the previous year) of Negro children should 
be attending predominantly white schools by Fall of 1966. School sys- 
tems failing to meet the targets were subject to closer examination to 
determine whether they were implementing the requirements of Broion 
in good faith. Where "f i-ce choice" did not promise adequate progress, 
then other means of desegregiition, such as geographic zoning, might 
be required. 

The "revised guidelines" for the fii-st time set forth requirements 
for faculty desegregation, stating that : 

Staff d^gregation for the 1966-67 school year must in- 
clude significant progress beyond what was accomplished for 
the 1965-66 school year , . . 

Although throughout 1966 and 1967 the Federal courts and HEW 
clearly saw "freedom of choice" as the major means of achieving school 
desegregation, doubts grew r^arding the prospects fpr acnieving 
effective elimination of dual school systems through contiriHied reliance 
on that method. The "revised guidelines" stated: ^ 

A free choice plan tends to place the burden of desegregji- 
tion on Negro or other minority-jgroup students and their 
parents. Even when school authorities undertake good faith 
effoits to assure its fair operation, the very nature of a free 
choice plan and the effect of longstanding community atti- 
tudes often tend to preclude or inhibit the exercise of a truly 
free choice by or for minority-group students. 

* * * * * 9|e i|e 

The single most substantial indication jis to whether a free 
choice plan is actually working to eliminate the dual school 
structure is the extent to which Negro or other minority group 
students have in fact transferred from segregated schools. 

Also, similar mii^vings were voiced by the courts. See, for example, 
U.S. V. Jefferson County. 



* See U.S. V. Jefferson County 372 F. 2d 836 (5th Cir. 1965), a^d banc 380 F. 2d 
385 (1067). cert, den, 389 U.S. 840 (1967). 
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. . . where a free choice plan results in little or no actual 
desegregation, or where, having already produced some 
degree of dese^rregation, it does not result in substantial 
progress, there is reason to believe that the plan is not operat- 
ing effectively and may not be an appropriate or acceptable 
method of meeting constitutional and .tatutory requirements. 
Although enforcement efforts were far from perfect (as the Civil 
Rights Commission pointed out' in its 1967 report) , over the first 4 years 
of Its opei-ation the Title VI enforcement mechanism pi-oved effective 
m obtammg broad implranentation of "free choice" plans. Tlie percent- 
age of black cliildi-en attendinir school with whites ni Southern States 
rose well over fivefold from 2.25 percent in 1964-65, to 6 percent in 
1965-66, to 12.5 percent in 1966-67, and 13.9 percent in 1967-68** 

rj. 19G8-72— A CRISIS UU1U)S 

The second of the Supreme Court's three unanimous, pivotal school 
desegregation decisions was rendered on May 27, 1968. Green v. 
County School Board of New Kent County, Virginia, 391 U.S. 430, 
clarined two fundamental principles. 

^ F irst, the court- held that adoption of a "free choice" plan would not, 
m Itself, satisfj' the legal obligation to desegregate. Instead, the test of 
any desegregation plan was to be the extent of the desegregation it 
achieved. School districts wer.», required to take whatever steps neces- 
sary to end the 'Wteiii of separate 'white' and 'Negro' schools . . . 
to \\h\c\\ Braton f and Brown II were paiticularly directed." 

Second, the court abandoned tlie "all deliberate speed" formula of 
Bronm II to hold that : 

The burden on a school board today is to come forward with 
a plan which promises realistically to work and promises rea- 
listically to work nou). 

Again, as in the case of the "free choice" <nndeliues, HEW and the 
Federal conrts followed parallel courses. While Justice Department at- 
* xf^^iir^^^i'" ^he Depai-tinent 

of HEW issued a new set of desegregation guidelines— "Policies on 
*jlemeiitary and Secondary School Compliance with Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964"— adopting an identical position. The new 
guidelines, published in March 1968, and commonly known as the 
National School Policies," predate the Supreme Conit decision by 
nearly 2 months. ^ 
Green and the new guidelines signaled the end of the era of "free 
choice." The fii-st 14 yeai-s since Brmm. had brought desegregation to 
less than 20 percent of black children in dual school sy.stems established 
by State law. Now, couits and HEW would require more effective 
means— zoning, "pairing," grade reorganization— to achieve desegrega- 
tion where "free choice" had failed. There was a new urgency! The 
National School Policies" set a general target for full desegregation. 
Generally, school systems should be able to complete the re- 
organization needed for compliance with the law by the open- 
^"g Qf the 1968-69 or, at the latest, 1969-70 school year. 

«nhAot?«:ifrf for 1964-05, 1965-60 and 1966-67 are for black children in 
schools with 5 percent or more white students. The fignire for 1067-68 is for 
black children in predominantly white schools; the differences, for these years, 
between the two measures should be marginal. 
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And the Federal conils, interpi-eting the Supreme Court's mandate 
that desegi-egation be completed *'at the earliest practicable dat«," 
agreed. 

The '^Jiily 3 StatemenV^—X shift of Federal policy, however, became 
apparent with a joint statement, issued by the Attorney General and 
Secretary of HEW on July 3, lOCiO, annoimciuff that primary responsi- 
bility for ultimate enforcement of school desegregation would be 
shifted from the HEW compliance mechanism established under Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act to court suit by the Department of Justice. 

Tlie statement announced intention to transfer the burden of enforce- 
ment from Federal hearing examiners to the already overburdened 
Federal courts. There the pressures of other judicial business and more 
stringent rules of evidence make detailed and sensitive inquiries into 
the nature of the best remedy particularly difficult and inconvenient — 
especially in the many cases involving smaller districts. Before the July 
3 statement, the Justice Depai^ment had concerned itself primarily 
with precedent-setting cases, relying on the Title VI mechanism to 
perform the bulk of more routine compliance activity.* 

Far more important for the future, the July 3 statement placed the 
full burden of political responsibility for school dese^'egation— which 
had been shared between the Executive tuid Judicial Branches— solely 
on the shoulders of the Federal courts. And the Federal Judiciary— 
which can act only on a ci\se-by-case basis, which cannot hold press 
conferences or address public meetinjop to argue in favor of its decisions, 
or to clear up misconceptions regarding the effect of its rulings— is not 
well equipped for political leadership. 

The MisBiBsijypi Delays— Confrontation with the Courts— On Au- 
pist 25, 1969, the Secretary of HEW wrot>c three Federal district 
judges to request a 1-year delay in implementation of desegregation 
plans which had been prepared by HEW^ for 33 Mississippi school 
districts.** 

Within 60 days, the delay had been rejected by i^^ Supreme Court. 
In a brief, unanimous opinion, the court dircctea immediate imple- 
mentation of theHEW-prepared plans.*** 



♦The major justification advanced in favor of the new poUcy— that fund ter- 
mination hurts only the children, and primarily poor children receiving com- 
pensatory education services under Title I of ESEA— is helied by the demon- 
strat€<l extraordinary effectivene.ss of Title VI as a tool for ohtainins compliance. 
The overwhelming majority of school districts entered into negotiated desegrega- 
tion plans without ever undergoing termination of Federal assistance. By July 
1909, 89 percent of school districts under HEW jurisdiction were in compliance 
with current standards, whUe only 3 iwrcent— generally districts receiving only 
token amounts of Federal assistance — ^Imd been declared ineligible for Federal 
aid. 

♦♦Although Office of Education experts had found September implementation 
feasible (in some companion districts plans suggested postiioning aspcetis of 
desegregation for a year because of need to construct new facilities), the Secre- 
tary wrote that implementation of the HEW-prepared plans would "in my judg- 
ment produce chaos, confusion and a catastrophic e<lucational setback . . 

♦♦♦ ('ontinuwl (»i>eration of segregated schools under a standard of allowing 
"all deliberate si)eed" for desegregation is no longer constitutionally permissible. 
Under explicit holdings of this Court the obligation of every school district is to 
terminate dual s<»liool systems at once and to operate now and hereafter onlv 
unitao' schools. Alexander v. HolmeH County Board of Education, 396 U.S. 19 
(1969). 
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As a result of the efforts to secure delay, plans which had been pre- 
pared for orderly implementation in September were hastily placed in 
operation at midterm. 

Two months later, on Deceinber 13, the Justice Department was 
agam before the Supreme Court arguing for delay of HEW-prepared 
desegregation plans for 18 Louisiana school districts. Again, the court 
requu-ed innnediate implementation of the plans in Oarter v. West 
FelzcianaPamh, 396 U.S. 226 (1970) .* 

These events did have a harmful effect on desegregation in the Fall 
of 1969. Paul Rilling, then Southeastern Regional Director for the 
Office for Civil Rights, told the committee : 

The results of this retreat in school desegregation have been 
to delay the pace of change, to i-ekindle resistance among bitter 
segregationists, and to isolate those local men who tried to 
move ahead on the basis of prior Federal commitments,** 

^^ school districts in the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi. Tennessee and South Carolina which had submitted de- 
segregation plans to HEW calling for subst^mtial steps in the Fall of 
1969, 47— -HS percent— reneged on their commitments. Of some 300 such 
school districts for the 11 Southern States, 95 reneged. 

Ree'inergence of Kocecutive 7.m/rr^/u;>— Beginning in the Spring of 
1970, and continuing through Federal enforcement efforts in the Fall, 
a second, and affirmative, change in tone took place. In his Education 
Statement of March 3, 1970, the President emphasized continued sup- 
port for school integration : 

I am well aware that "quality education" is already being 
interpreted as "code words" for a delay of desegrpgation. We 
must never let that meaning take hold. Quality is what educa- 
tion is all about; desegregation is vital to that nuality ; as we 
improve the quality of education for all American children, 
we will help theiu inipmve the quality of their o\ni lives in the 
nextgenenition. 

On March 24, the President made a major statement on elementary 
and secondary school desegregation. To repair the "prevailing con- 
fusion," the President restated'the commitment of his administration 
to enforce the Equal Protection Clause of the 14th Anieiu'ment: 
. . . some have iiiterpi-eted various administration state- 
ments and actions as a backing away from the principle of 
Broxm—m& have therefore feared that the painstaking work 
of a decade and a half might be nnderniined. We are not 
backing away. The constitutional mandate will be enforced. 

♦The Committee was told that during this period desegregation plans preiwred 
by Office of Education specialists at court request were subjei'ted to .special 
review. 

Leon R Panetta. Director of HEWs Office for Civil RightK at the time, 
testified: 

I was a part of a ^<*aned "ad hoc committee" the pur|)ose of which was 
to clear plans prepared b.v HEW e<lucators before they were submittal 
to the courts, cleared not to insure they were educationally sound, or 
that they achievwl maximum dpsegregation, hut that they were politi- 
cally sound. 

Hearings of the U.S» Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity, Part 3A. DeHegregation Under Law, June 15. 1070. 
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And tlie message proposed the expenditure of $1»5 billion over 2 
years to support both desegregation under law and voluntary efforts 
by local communities to integrate their schools* In a later message sub- 
mitting that le^slation to the Congress, the President said: 

This Act deals specifically with problems which arise from 
racial separation, whether deliberate or not, and whetlier past 
or present. It is clear that racial isolation ordinarily has an 
adverse effect on education • • * 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

• , • the specific needs the Act addresses are immediate and 
acute. It represents a shift of priorities. It {)laces a greater 
share of our resources behind the gpil of makmg the desegre- 
gation process work, and making it work noio. It also repre- 
sents a measured step toward tlie larger goal of extending the 
proven educational benefits of integratededucation to all chil- 
dren, wherever they live. 

The renewed commitment carried over to the enforcement process. 
The Justice pei)artment filed statewide desegregation suits in Georgia 
and Texas, initiated individual suits against roughly 50 school dis- 
tricts, and requested updated orders in numerous cases that had already 
been filed. As a result of these efforts, and similar efforts of private 
plaintiffs represented by such groups of the NAACP I-«gal Defense 
Fund, the lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, and the 
Lawyers Constitutional Defense Committee, the percentage of black 
children attending majority white schools rose from 18.4 percent in 
1968 to 39.1 percent in September of 1970, while even greater gains in 
faculty desegregation were achieved. This was a renlarkable achieve- 
ment, and it brought most Southern rural and small-town school dis- 
tricts into compliance with the requirements of the law. 

But achievements in the Fall of 1970 were soon overshadowed. 

The Emergency School Assistance Proffra7nr^A makeshift $75 million 
appropriation **The Emergency School Assistance Program" to assist 
school districts desegregating under court order or Title VI plan was 
adopted in August 1970 and reenacted annually. But the major legis- 
lation which the President proposed wes not adopted in 1970 or in 
1971— adoption was completed only in June of 1972, and funds were 
not made available even m time for the opening of the 1972-73 school 
year. The $75 million special appropriation was too little, and estab- 
lishment of the program through the appropriations process precluded 
the development of a comprehensive, detailed and well-considered 
program. 

In addition, the special $75 million program was poorly managed 
during its first year of operation. An audit by the General Accounting 
Office, at the request of the committee, revealed: 

... ill many cases, school districts did not submit with their 
applications, nor did HEW regional officers obtain, sufficient 
information to enable a proper determination that the grants 
were made in accordance with program regulations or that 
the grants were in line with the purpose of the program. 

Inadequate action was taken, either administratively under Title 
VI or through court suit under Title IV, to prevent discrimination 
against black students, teachers and principals within so-called ^de- 
segregated" school districts. A survey, conducted by six civil rights 
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grotips, of 295 school districts receiving ESAP funds found wide- 
spread instances of discriminatory policies or practices, including seg- 
regation in supposedly "integrated'' classrooms and facilities, segrega- 
tion and other discrimination iijLtranspoitation, faculty segregation, 
demotion or dismissal of black teachers and princij)als, violations of 
strident assignnient plans approved by courts or HEW, and ftimishing 
of proi)erty and sendees to segregated private schools established to 
circiunvcnt public school desegregation.* 

Aiid although precise figures arc not available for 1970-71, HEW 
reports demotion or dismissal of 4,207 black teachers and administra- 
tors dnrnig the 1971-72 school year in the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Geor^a, Alabama, Mississippi, and liouisiana al(me.** 

19 < 0-71 was the hrst school year in which substantial numbers 
of school districts began operation on a fully desegregated basis; the 
price of inadequate Federal action to curb "second-generation" dis- 
crimination during this first crucial year was great. 

As Winifred Green of the American Friends Service Committee 
testified : 

Black parents find that tliere arc two sets of laws, or at least 
two standards for ol)cying the law. AMien whites prot^ted 
desegregation by sitting in principals' offices and picketing, 
no arrests were made. When black students i>cacefully pro- 
tested conditions in their sciiools they were suspended, intim- 
idated, harassed, and jailed.*"* * 

And white children, as well as black children, were victims of this 
unchecked wave of discrimination* In many communities, the result 
may bo yet another generation of racial bitterness* George Fischer, 
President of the National Education Association, told the committee: 
The black children, by seeing black teachers and adminis- 
trators downgraded or fired, are impressed with the feeling 
that blackness is a mark of inferiority* Their reaction in many 
cases is one of self-hate, although in recent years this has been 
i-eplaced hy feelings of rebellion* The white children, on the 
other hand, arc led to believe that their whiteness makes them 
superior persons**** 

Failure to act promptly against so-called "second-generation" dis- 
crimination poisoned the school experiences of thousands of school- 
children in the Fall of 1970, A clear policy, backed by even a few well- 
publicized enforcement actions, would have deterred countless law 
violations. But a Federal policy statement on "in-school" discrimina- 
tion, promised to the committee in June of 1970, was never issued, and 
a statement on faculty discrimination was not issued until «Tanuary of 
the followhigyear* 



•The existence of widespread ''second generation" discrimination in school 
system;; receiving ESAP aid was confirmed in a report submitted by the Depart- 
ment of KBW to the Senate Subcommittee on Education* February 17, 1971. In- 
stances of discrimination in school systems which did not receive ESAP assist- 
ance may well have been even greater. 

HearingK of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Part 3A, Deseffreffatian Under Law, June 16. 1»70. 
Ibid. 
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We. do find tliat administrntion of the Emergency Scliool Assist- 
ance Program unproved substantially in the following, 1971-72, schS 
E* -S^' ••'"•n'?^ Procojlures were adopted to assure both com- 
plianco witli civil rights ivquireineiits and constructive use of ESAP 
fiiuds. However, inadequate action continued to be taken under Titles 
ly and VI of the Civil Rights Act to combat "second-generation" 
discrimination. 

'''^!^'"' ^h''¥^^:^f''<^Menhurg~A Crim of Confdenct-Fot the 
^"!f desegregation achieved in the Fall of 1970 touched 
small towns and rural areas. 

But the following Spring the Supremo Court ended any doubt as 
to whetlier larger school districts also wct« requirod to eliminate 
discriinniatory school assigiinients-holdiiig that additional transpor- 
tjUion IS among tJic tools which must be used where needed. In Swann 
y. Charlotte-Mcchhnlur^^ 1 (1971), the third and mcSt «l2?nt 
of the great desegregation cases. Chief Justice Burger niled for a 
unanimous court: * 

... techniques requiring the use- of reasonable transpor- 
tation must be used where necessary to eliminate racially iden- 
tion ^ remain as vestiges of de jure segtega- 

The initial response from the E.xecutive liranch was constructive. 
On the, (lay following the decision, the White House announced : 
IJie feupreiiM! Court has acted and the decision is now tlie 
law of the land and it is up to the iieople to obey it. It is up to 
local school distncts and courts to carry out the court decis- 
ion. Tlic Departments of Justice and HEW will carry out 
theirstatutory responsibilities. 
But on JuK' :)0, school districts were informed by HEW that funds 
under the Emergency School Assistance Program would not be 
granted to support the additional cost of student transportation re- 
qum'd to achieve desegregation. In the words of the HEW memo- 
randum, school districts were «exi)ectod to fund their transportation 
needsthrough Statoand local sources." 

And on August 3— when the bill had passed the Senate but was still 
before the House of Representatives— the administration requested an 
amendment to the $1.5l)ilIion Emergency School Aid Act to bar any 
use of funds uiu'er the Act to support transportation of students.* 

Denial of ES.VP funds for additional trausi>ortation required under 
^^H"* ^^^^ tind Title VI plans worked serious liarm in the Fall of 
l.)71. In Tainpa, Fla., a 21 (xtrcent increase in the proportion of stu- 
dents transiwrted forced the district to cancel a planned kindergarten 
program and assume a $1 million debt. As Superintendent Raymond 
Shelton testified: 

When demands are placed upon school systems without 
accompanying means to satisfy those demands, something 
must g ive. In our case it has been our kindet^r' ,n program, 

•The statement announelmc the request also anuounced that the iJepartment* 
of Jastlce and HEW would disavow a desejfregatlon plan InvolvlnB increamd 
transiwrtatlon submitted by HEW for the Austin. Tex. Indeiiendent School Dls- 
tCtSL" . SKunn decision. The statement was followed by repudiation of 

HEW plans drawn for Nashville, Tcnn. and Corpus Christl, Tex. 



\ 
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t<»cher salaries, capital construction and most otlier parts of 
onrcHlucational program.* 

In Nashville, Tenn., no hxndn were available for more buses to sup- 
port a 20-pcrccnt increase in the proportion of students transported. 
Schools were put on triple sessions so that existing buses could make 
additional runs; the result was severe hardship to many families. 
%vhich has seriously undermined support for the sch<N>l program. And 
numbers of other communities suffered i^milar haidshim. 

The expense of desemgation-related transportation often is not 
great in terms of a school district's total budget. Added operating 
expenses for Tampa, Fla,, for example, amounting to $767,000 were 
le^ than 0.4 percent of the total school budget But without Federal 
help these funds must come through an increase in locally raised 
revenues or a cutback in educational services. And citJier of these 
measures can destroy the local support so crucial to the success of a 
desegregation program. As Nashville SuiKsrintendent Elbert Bro<*8 
testified : 

. . . neither those who support integration, nor those who 
tolerate integration will accept for long tlieir diildren's con- 
tinued exposure to hardship and danger brouglit about by 
inadequate transportation services.** 

Reaction was not confined to the Executi\*e Branch. In November 
1071, the House of Representatives adopted the Emergency School 
Aid Act— which had earlier passed the Senate in modified form— as 
part of a comprehensive education bill, the Education Amendments 
ofjOJl. But in a session which lasted until after midniglit, the House 
added a numl)er of amendments designed to hamper Utli Amendment 
enforcement. 

Tiicse amendments included pmvimons prohibiting use of Emer- 
gency School Aid Act funds for transportation; prohibiting expendi- 
ture of any Federal education funds for desegregation-related trans- 
portation; prohibiting the Departments of HEW and Justice from 
in any way requiring, supporting or encouraging transportation to 
achieve desegregation (effectively preventing Civil Rights Act and 
14th Amendment ^iforcement in many cases) ; and prohibiting Fed- 
eral district courts from making any desegregation order involving 
either transi)ortation or assignment beyond "free choice*' effective 
l)efore all api)eals had been exliaustcd. 

A seccmd debate occurred in the Senate the following February. 
Before sending the comprehensive education bill to conference witli 
the House, the Senate rejected the House amendments, along with 
even more stringent proixwals to limit the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts. The Senate expressed its support^ for constitutional standards, 
as defined by the Supreme Court in Swann v. Oharlottc-MecMenlerg, 
by adopting a bipartisan compromise, the soKMilled Scott-Mansfield 
amendment, which would: 

• Permit use^ of Federal funds to support desegregation-related 
transportation n\yo\\ request of local seliool districts, so long as 
the time or distance of tra%d is not so great as to risk the Iiealtli 



^HearinaK of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Kqual Educational OuiNir- 
tuuity« Part 1% Pupil TraH$portat{on ComU, Oct 0. 1^. 

ma. 
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of the children or sipnifi<^ntly imping** on the edumtional process 
(the standard estahlishtKi by the Supmr.o Court in the ff^cann 
decision). 

• Permit the l>eparlnient8 of Justice and HEW to apply c!irit»nt 
leKah^andards under the Civil Uiglits Act, subject tothe Supreme 
Court 8 liinitation on excessive use of trans^rtntion stated aliove. 

• Rwiuire v-xhaustion of api>ea1s prior to iinplenieiitatioii of court 
orders for dcsegrppation involving more than one local school 
district, to assure full consideration of the complex now insues 
involved in multi-district school desegregation cases. 

Two weeks after conclusion of the Senate delmte, the administration 
made a major policy aiinouiice4neiit regarding sclicol dcsegivgation. 
Wrongly attacking court ndings, the announcement called for con- 
j^rcssHMial enactment of new laws, the "National Student Transi>orta- 
tion Moratorium Act^ and the **Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act- • 

Thf^ substance of these proposals threatens a constitutional crisis 
over tlie respective authority of the legislative and judicial branches 
of Goveniiiieiit and, if held constitutional, to nollback much of the 
pwjgrcss III scliool desegregation achieved over the years since /trown 
V. lioiu-d of Kducatim. 

The broiH)sc<l Moratorium Act was designed to halt anv ncr: rourt- 
ordcred trans|)ortatioii to achieve desegregation for a year or until 
passage of the proposed Equal Educational Opiwrtunities Act if en- 
acteil sooner. During its life the Moratorium, if adotited and held 
constitutional, would have prohibited Federal courts from inquiring 
any change at all in existing tntn.si>ortatioii patterns in order to cor- 
rect discriminatory school assignments. 

The Moratorium would not have affected court orders existing at 
the time of its adoption— and therefore would liave had no affect on 
existing desegregation. Hut it would, if held constitutional, have had 

truly irrational impact on future court orders. Tlic Act would have 
barred transi)ortation of any student not previously transMrted, as 
well as traiwiwrtation of any student to a different school from the 
one to which he had lieen bused under the segregated system. As a 
consequence, courts could not have acted even where students had 
been unnecessarily traiLsiwrted past the schools nearest their homes 
in order to maintain segregation. And courts would have been power- 
less to enter desegregation plans which maintained existing levels of 
tiansiwrtation, but which called for transportation of children otlier 
than those presently tnins|)orted to maintain segregation. It is quite 
dear that m many coiniiiuiiities no effective desegregation would 
have been possible while existing transportation patterns were written 
in stone under the Moratorimn. 

The second proposal, the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, 
combined revision of Federal compensatory educatiora programs with 
an effort to restrict the iwwer of Federal courts to make use of trans- 
portation to acliieve school desgregatioiu The Act would have re- 
directed! the $1 billion budgeted for school integration assistance (in- 



•A nationally tderliied Pregidetitlal addrewc detiveied on Mar. le, 1^72. 
rejei^od a (^iiKtUutional amendment "a8 an ansH^r to the immediate problem** 
to nuse the amHidmeut ai»proaeh bad "a fatal flaw—it takes too lonr ** 
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cltidiiip compensator)' services for children in dosegtr^nited schools) 
"/>«^jl>« fcmcr>n?ncy School Aid Act for fiscnl year 1073, bv amoving 
tlie ESAs fociis on mcotimginjr «clioo| intc^rmtion* According to tlic 
message siilmiitting the legislation to the Congress, the $1 billion 
would have Ijecn used for •♦project grants'^ to scliool districts alwidy 
receivnig the $L5 billion budgeted for conimnsatory e<Iucatiou under 
ritlc I of the KleuHMitarj' and Secondary Education Act^ to provide 
solectiHl sdi<K>ls with a **critical mass'' of §800 i)er educationally dis* 
advaiitagcil student. Tliis asixxt of the Kqual Educational Oppor- 
tunities Act will !» discussed more fully in Chapter 25. We note at 
this i)oiut, however, that additional funds can and should be devoted 
to coni))ensatory education without sacrificing stipimrt for integrated 
education to do so* 

Far more sigiuficaut than the bilFs provisions regarding Federal 
compensatory wlucatioii programs were, its efforts to place severe and 
retroactive luiiitatioux ou the iHiwer of Federal courts to require trans- 
portation. Itrieffy, the bill iiicliid(*d provisions to: 

• Bar any increase*, in transportation (in average time, distance, or 
number of childn*n) to aciiieve desegregation at the elementary 
seliool level. 

• Make transiwrtatioii a **remedy of last resort'' on the secotidarv 
IcveK after first considering such "alternatives'' S3 neigliborliooJl 
xoning, construction of new schools, and construction or establish- 
ment of magnet scliools or e<lucationalj)arks (ironically and con- 
fusingly, several of these **altenuitives'^such as inliicatioiial parks 
and inapiet8cJioolstyj)ically involve traiisiwrtation of students)— 
and only in coiijuiictioii with a long-term plan for adoption of 
ail **jilteniattve uK'thod. 

• Stay all orders involving incr^se<l trar.sportation until all ap- 
|)ealsnn* denied. 

• Require that all court orders for desegregation Itti>Si^ after 10 
years, niid all ot^ders involving transi)ortation after 5 years. 

• Pennit reopnuig of all existing court orders to conform tton 
to the tenns of the EEO Act. 

A version of the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, which was 
III at hmt one it*si»ect still inoiv ivstrictive than the original proi>osal, 
passed the House of Representatives late in t!ie last Coiigttm* Efforts 
to okain Senate i)assage in the closing da>-s of the session, and without 
coiimiittee cousulerationt were unsuccessful. 

OoMtitut 'tomUty of the Pr^po$al^li h clear that both the Morn- 
toriuni Act and those provisions of the Equal Educational Opportuni- 
ties Act atteiiii>tiiig to limit the authority of Federal courts presented 
serious eonstitntioiial problems. Altliou^i the Equal Eclucational Op- 
IKJrtunities Act would have severely limittHl iudicial requirement of 
trausiMrtation, and prohibited requirement of plans involving addi- 
tional transiKtrtation on the elementary level, tlie Supreme Court in 



♦Thf H»Ui«t^iiaKue<l bfU would Uuift desemr^tlon reUted trannportatfoii t« 
tbe **fitxt iiesmr Hchod, but would extend Hmitation to desecreicathm 
*if iiec<iwlttr>' UH well tm elemetiUr>' arad^ In other iniiiortflnt mpectH the 
IIouj«»-|iftKst^ Kqual Bdumtfonal Op|iortunftie« Act closely ref^mbled tbeorlcliuil 
Adminf fit ration propogal. 

KS.3SS o— 72 15 
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Swmin- v, Gharlotte-Mecklenbtirg held, in a nnainmous opinion by 
Cliief Justice Burger, that reasonable busing may be required as one 
device for ending officially st>ousonKl public scliool segregation. In 
the words of the court : 

We find no basis for holding that the local school authori- 
ties may not be required to eniploy bus transportation as one 
tool of school desegregation. Desegregation plans camiot be 
limited to the walk-m school. 

The Chief Justice observed that: 

Bus transportation has been an integral part of the public 
education s>-stem for years, and was perhaps tlie single most 
important factor in the transition from the ono-i-oom school- 
house to the consolidated school. 

The Swann case involved additional transportation of over 6,000 
elementary scliool students. 

And the Moratorium appears equally to have flown in the face of 
established constitutioiuil principles. The etfcct of the Monitorium in 
many cases would have been to render substantial descgreg:ition ex- 
tremely difficult, since it would have t>crmitted no rearnmgement at 
all of existing ti-anspoiiation patterns. In Ahxtnuhv v. Holmes 
Count If. ;^06 IJ.S. 10 (1070), the Supreme Court held that, 18 years 
after lirown. the Constitution requires immediate desegregation^ 
. . . continued operation of segregated schools under a 
standard of allowing "all deliberate sjKHid" for desegregation 
is no longer constitutionally permissible. Under explicit hold- 
ings of this Court the obligation of every school district is to 
tenninato dual school systems at onco and to openitc now and 
hereafter only unitaiy sch.ools. 

It is argued that although C^ngr^ cannot alter the sul)stance 
of the. 14th Amendment riglits, it nm proi)erly establish gm'delines 
with rcsiKJct to i-emedy. This may well be so. But the administration 
proposjils attempted to impose severe limitations on a remedv which 
the Supreme Couit has found essential to the vindication of constitu- 
tional rights. In North Carolina v. Sw/mn, a companion case to the 
C harlot fe-Merk1enher(j decision, the court stnick down a North Caro- 
lina statute prohibiting use of transt>ortation to achieve school desegre- 
gation stating that: 

Transportation has long been an integral part of public 
educational S}-stems and it is unlikely that a truly effective 
remedy can be applied without continued reliance ui>on it. 

We doubt that Congi-css has the power to i-emove essential 
j-emedies—since, with no remedy, the constitutional right is of little 
value. 

The constitutional justification for the proi)oscd legislation was 
weak. lAHiether the Momtorium and Equal Educational Opportunities 
Acts would have been ultimately upheld or rejected as unconstitutional 
they would, if enacted, have precipitated a confrontation between legis- 
lative and judicial branches of Govenuncut from which neither could 
liave emerged unscathed. 

And even though these proposals were not passed by the 02d Con- 
gress, they have done great damage. They have lent strong support to 
those who argue that Federal conrt.s, and in pai-ticular the Supreme 
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Courts are acting irresponsibly. With their focus on the misleading 
issues of •'busing'' and their misguided implication that desegregjition 
should be pursued more actively in later than in earlier grades, they 
have furtlier distracted attention from the real and legitimate con- 
cerns of families and educators in 1,500 desegrating school districts. 

We note that the Education Amendments of 1972, PX. 92-318, con- 
tain essentially the Senate*s provision requiring the Supreme Court's 
standard of reasonableness to be applied with respect both to funding 
for desegregation and related transportation and to continued Federal 
enforcement activity under the Civil Rights Act. In addition, the Edu- 
cation Amendments contain the Emergency School Aid Act, which will 
provide linancia] assistance to school districts desegregating volun- 
tarily or under legsil requirement. In our judgment, further congres- 
sional intervention in the law enforcement process is not warranted. 

4- 3HSCONCEPTIOXS 

A dramatic erosion in public support for effective school desegrega- 
tion has taken place in recent vears. 

As recently as March 1971, a'Harris poll of 1,600 families found 
47 iHirccnt of parents willing to have their children bused for desegre- 
gaHon under court order, and only 41 percent opposed. But by March 
1072, only 25 iHsrcent were willing; and 69 percent were opposed. 
Ironically, however, 83 percent of parents whose cliildren weit; bused 
for all reasons were "satufied with busing," and 89 percent found bus- 
ing "convenient." We are convinced that this change in public attitude 
is due in large pait to a lack of constructive national leadership in 
both the legislative and executive branches of Government. 

Transportation of students is essential to American public education, 
segregation or integration aside. Twenty million elementary and 
secondary schoolchildren, 42 percent of our public school enrollment, 
rode 256,000 scliool buses 2.2 billion miles last year. Since 1919, every 
State, has supported pupil transportation with public funds. The cost 
of student transportation last year reached nearly $1.5 billion, roughly 
5 percent of public education expenditures. 

There can be no justification for flatly prohibiting the use of so 
common a tool to achieve elimination of racially discriminatory school 
assignments. 

And in fact, the Supreme Court rulings do not require transporta- 
tion — or any other method for achieving school desegivgation— to 
achieve "racial balance." They require descjgregation only upon proof 
that school districts, alone, or in combination with other government 
agencies, have purposefully caused segregation to exist,* And even 
then, no "balance" is required. In the words of Chief Justice Burger: 
The constitutional command to desegregate schools does 
not mean tliat every school in every community must always 
reflect the composition of the school system as a whole, f^wnnn 
V. CkarloUe-MecMenhurg, 402 U.S- 1 (1971 ) . 

Wliat the court has required is "a plan that promises realistically 
to work . . . until it is clear that State-imposed segregation lias been 
completely removed.^ 



♦See Section 5 of this chapter, pp. 213-15. 
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\^^lere schools have been located on the basis of i*ace, or where gerry- 
mandering of school zones together with discrimination in the sale or 
rentnl of housing had lead to creation of racially segixsgated i-esidential 
areas, reasonable transportation may be the only metliod available to 
remedy the effects of past discrimination. 

The Federal courts are firmly committed to a rule of reasonableness 
in the use of transportation to achieve desegregation. In Swann v. 
Charlotte-MecTcU'iilyiirg^ Chief Justice Burger's unanimous opinion 
sets forth sensible guidelines to pi*otect against abuse : 

An objection to transportation of students may have valid- 
ity when the time or distance of travel is so great as to risk 
either the health of the children or significantly impinge on 
the educational process. 

And the court recognized that the younger the children are, the more 
stringently the standards must be applied. 

It hardly needs stating that the limits on time of travel will 
vary with many factors, but probably with none more than the 
age of the students. 

This same standard has been applied to administrative enforcement 
actions under Title VI of the Ciril Rights Act by the so-called "Scott- 
Mansfield" amendment to P.L. 92-318, the Education Amendments of 
1971. signed by the President, June 23, 1972. 

The court and the Congi-ess have adopted a sensible, rational and 
flexible approach. If individual lower court orders have unreasonably 
required excessive transportation of students* this error can be cor- 
rected through appeal to higher federal courts. But there is little evi- 
dence, as a general proposition, of the "excessive busing" which has 
been discussed in such emotional terms.* 

This finding is supported by the so-called "Lambda Eeport," a 
study preparc-.d for the Department of HEW by the Lambda Corp. 
The study of desegregation in 29 metropolitan areas concludes that 
dCvSegregation placing all minority-group children in majority white 
schools can be accomplished by transporting only an additional 10 per- 
cent of the enrollment. The projections of the I^ambda Report are 
borne out in practice. Increases of over 20 percent in the proportion of 
students transported are extremely rare ; and the cost of transportation 
even after desegregation rarely exceeds 3 percent of school district 
operating budgets. (See figures 15-1 and 15-2.) 

As the Kei)ort confirms, transportation of students is particularly 
important to desegregation of elementary schools, since high schools 
and junior high schools typically draw students from broader attend- 
ance areas. 

In view of the facts, the approach taken by the proposed "Equal Ed- 
ucational Opportunities Act" is particularly imfortunate. The result 
of this legislation would be to restrict desefrregation at all levels, but 
its effect would be particularly severe at the elementary school level 
where it would prohibit any increase in transportation. And yet, all 
the evidence which we have gathered in 2V> years points to the con- 
clusion that desegregation is most likely to be academically beneficial 
and socially constructive if it begins in the early grades. The Equal 
Educational Opportimities Act would, if adopted and held constitu- 



♦See pnge 187, chapter 14. 
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tional bv the courts, freeze the school desegregation process into the 
appro^icn — moderate desegregation in junior higli school and high 
school, but extensive se^egation in grades one through six — ^least 
likely to produce educational benefits tor the cliildren involved, and 
least likely to promote constructive results as they grow older. 

Transportation under court order lias caused serious hardship in a 
number of communities, not because of the time or distance of travel, 
but because an insufficient supply of school buses has required schools 
to be placed on double or even overlapping triple sessions in order to 
permit existing buses to make several runs. 

And even so, educational services in many of these communities 
have been reduced in order to meet unavoidable additional costs. Al- 
though increased transportation expenses are small in terms of total 
school operating budgets, typically no more than 1 or 2 percent, al- 
ready overstrained education budgets cannot absorb these increa3ed 
costs without sacrificing existing education programs. 

Court-ordered desegregation is costing Pontiac, Mich. $700,000— the 
cost of new transportation each year. Pontiac has had to cut educa- 
tional programs to meet these costs. Dr. Dana Whitmer, Superin- 
tendent of Pontiac Public Schools, said : 

The school district programs are impoverished this year as 
compared with last year ... the quality of things available 
is less and I cannot argue that that doesn't affect the quality 
of education in the school district.* 

Gr. Holmes Braddock, the chairman of the school board in Dade 
County, Florida testified before the House Education Committee last 
June: 

The financial impact of desegregation is placing severe de- 
mands and burdens on the affectedschool systems. 

Dade County has a $250 million school budget. Additional transpor- 
tation is costing $670,000 per year. 

Pasadena, Calif., is using $300,000 in Federal Impact Aid, which 
would otherwise be used for instructional programs, to support court- 
ordered transportation. 

Harrisburg, Pa., is desegregating under State administrative pro- 
cedures. Additional transportation expenses are more than $500,000 
a year. Harrisburg has had to cut additional programs to pay for bus- 
ing. Superintendent David H. Porter testified : 

We need help. We need it badly. If we are going to see a 
rekindling of pride and enthusiasm for the American way of 
life, we have got to make education work . . . hopefully we 
are not too late.** 

In Nashville, Tenn., because of an inadequate number of school 
buses, ope^iing times for schools have been staggered so that some 
children start scliool as early as 7 a.m. and others arrive home after 
dark. The inconvenience this has caused seriously threatens public 
support for education in Nashville. 



♦Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Kdncatlonal Oppor- 
tunity, Part 19B, Equal Educational Opportunity in Aftchigan, Nov. 4, 1971. 

^^Ibid.f Part 14, State Role in School Desegregation, Pennsylvania, August 4, 
1971. 
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The hardships brought about by inadequate transportation services 
could have been avoided if the Department of HeaJtn, Education, and 
Welfare had not refused to permit use of iunds under the $75 million 
Emergency School Assistance Program, earmarked to meet special 
needs of desegregating school districts, to support transjportation of 
students. Fortunately, efforts to impose similar restrictions on the 
Emergency School Aid Act recently signed into law were defeated. 
The committee hopes that Federal funds will be available to support 
tlie added costs of desegregation-related transportation next Fall. 

School desegregation presents critical proWems among which are 
guaranteeing minority-group parents that their children will not be 
victims of descrimination witnin desegregated schools and guaran- 
teeing all parents that their children's education will be improved by 
integration. Continued preoccupation with the false issue of whether 
a single child should be transported to achieve desegregation will not 
help address those real problems. 

We would do well to learn from the children themselves. A survey 
conducted by the Resource Management Corporation for the Office of 
Education of students attending 252 desegregating scliool districts 
which received Emergency School Assistance Program funding during 
the 1970-71 school year found : 

About 70 percent of blacks and about 60 percent of whites 
agreed that Doth races were becoming more openminded as 
a result of interracial busing. 
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5. A UNIFORM NATIONAL POUCY? 

j^jl^^establishingthis committee, the Senate charged it with responsi- 

Study . . . policies of the United States with regard to 
segregation on the grounds of race, color, or national origin, 
whatever the form of such ?egrcgation and whatever the 
origin or cause of such segregation, and to examine the extent 
to which policies are applied uniformly in all regions of the 
United States. 

Discrimination in public education is not confined to any area of 
this Nation. In the 17 Southern and Border States purposeful segrega- 
tion was created by State law— and continued by a decade and a half 
of desegre^tion plans which accomplished desegregation for only 14 
percent of black children before the Supreme Court acted in 1968 to 
provide a new and tougher set of rules. As Chief Justice Burger's 
opinion in the Uharlotte-Meckhnburg case remarks : 

The failure of local authorities to meet their con.stitutional 
obligation aggravated the massive problem of converting 
from the State-enforced discrimination of racially separate 
school systems. This piocess has been rendered more difficult 
by changes since 1954, in the stricture and patterns of com- 
munities, the growth of student i)opulation, movement of 
families, and other changes, some of which had marked im- 
pact on school planning, sometimes neutralizing or negating 
remedial action before it was fully implemented. 

In many Northern communities, segregated schools have been estab- 
lished by more subtle means. 

South Holland, 111. provides an example. There, a U.S. District 
Court found : 

• Schools were located in the center rather than at the boundaries 
of segregated residential areas in order to achieve school seirreffa- 
tion. ^ ^ 

• School assignment policies were adopted imder which black chil- 
dren living nearer to white schools attended black schools, and 
white children living nearer to black schools attended white 
schools. 

• School buses were used to transi)ort students out of their "neigh- 
borhoods" in order to achieve segregation. 

• Teachers weretissigned on a racial basis. 

In Pasadena, Calif., a Fedei-al District Court found : 

• School zone boundaries were "gerrymandered" to concentrate 
blaek students in particular schools and whites in others— and 
transportation was provided to i>ei»mit white students to avoid 
integration. 

• The size of schools wiis regulated to assure that integration would 
not take place— and portable classrooms were located at black 
elementary schools to prevent assignment of students to adjoin- 
ing white schools. 
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• Ti-aiisfcrs out of "neighborhood schools" were permitted where 
the purjwse was clettrly to foster segregation. 

• The great majority of black teachers and administrators were 
assigned to bhick schools — and even snbstitntc teachers were as- 
signed on a racial basis. 

• Ijcss well-educated, less. i»x|)erienccd and lower-paid teachers 
were concentrated in black schools. 

• Qualified black teachers were denied advancement to adminis- 
trative i)Ositions on the basis of raci». 

And residential segregation in Pasadena was no accident. 
The Court foimd that from 1948 to 1968 virtually every 
Pasadena realtor refused to sell homes in \yhite residential 
areas to Jfcproes. In fact, Pasadena realtors interpreted their 
code of ethics to render such sales unethical. 

The findings of the Federal courts regarding segregation in Pasa- 
dena and South Holland are by no means unique. Findings of dis- 
crimination provide the basis for a growing number of Fedeml 
desegregation orders — Detroit, Pontiac, Kalamazoo and Femdale, 
Mich.; San Francisco, Oxnard and Pas-adena, Calif.; South Holland, 
III; Indianapolis. Ind.; Gark County. Nev.; Denver, Colo.; Minne- 
ajwlis, Miim., and immerous other commimities. Court records reveal 
gerrymandering of school zones, assignment of faculty on a racial 
basis, transportation of students to maintain segregation, location of 
new school sites, and discriminatory allocation of resources, often 
combined with officially sanctioned residential segregation, producing 
school segregatif#n that is far from "adventitious" in many Northern 
and Westeiii communities. The courts liave hold officially sanctioned 
segregation in public education illeffal wherever found. 

In the first years a fter the Civil Rights Act of 19f>4 which authorized 
Federal enforcement of nondiscrimination in public education. Fed- 
eral enforcement activities understandably centered on those areas 
where rigid segregation required under State law had continued virtu- 
ally unaffected by the Supreme Courtis 1954 niling in Bromi, The 
lack of enforcement activity outside these States in later years is less 
easy to understand, particularly in view of two congressional expres- 
sions of concern— first in the HEW Civil Rights appropriation for 
fiscal year 1969, and second in the "Stennis Amendment" to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amendments adopted in the Spring 
of 197(^--that the law be enforced unifonnly throughout the Nation. 

Where intent to discriminate nnist be proven through a detailed 
factual presentation, as in most "Northeni" school desegregation 
cases, enforcement is far more time-consuming than where intent to 
discriminate appears from the face of a State statute, as in most 
"Southern" cases. Preparation and trial of the Pasadena desegrega- 
tion case alone, for example^ occupied approximately 2 man-yeai's of 
Federal attorneys^ time. 

But this caimot explain the fact that although the Justice Depart- 
ment has served as plaintiff in school desegregation cases effecting 
526 school districts since 1964. only seven of those school districts are 
located outside the 17 Southern and Border States; or that of 3,625 
districts subject to compliance investigation by IIEW as of October 
1971, only 69 compliance actions were taken against districts outside 
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those States. Nor does it explain the fact, that, althongli tlierc are at 
least ^2 successful or i)endin^ school dcseffregation law suits outside 
the 17 Southern and Bord(T Spates, the Federal (lovernment serves as 
plaintiff in only five. 

Congressional concern has been reemphasized in the recently 
adopted Education Amendments of 1972, which repeat the provision 
of the "Stennis Amendment" calling for a uniform policy of law en- 
forcement and provide that rules of evidence nnisl be applied tmi- 
fonnly throughotit the Nation. It is incumbent on the Departments 
of Justice and HEW to correct any regional bias in their law en- 
forcement programs. If additional funds are needed, t!^ey should l)e 
immediately requested. 

We arc particularly pleased that the Emergency School Aid 
Act, recently enacted as i)art of the comprehensive Education Amend- 
ments, grants authority to Federal courts to award reasonable at- 
torneys' fees and costs to successful plaintiffs in suits to enforce the 
nondiscrimination miarantees of Title VI and the 14th Amendment 
in the area of public education. As the record demonstrates^ private 
litigation may ha the best immediate route to a uniform national i>olicy 
of law enforcement; clearly it is needed to reach the many cases of 
* second-genemtion*' discrimination which now go tintouclied. Even 
under the best of circumstances, private litigation would be needed to 
.supplement an active Fedenil enforcement i)rograiii. 

We believe, however, that consideration should be given to payment 
of the fees from a Fedeml fund— as with indigimts' attorneys' fees 
under the Criminal Justice Act—rather than from school district 
budgets.* 



•The protlsiim in the form reported froui Coiniiilttee In the Senate provided 
for FVdenil |)tt.vnient. and was KUhswiuenUy nuxllfled by nmendinent on the 
Senate floor. 
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The committee is deeply disturbed by the lack of welUrganized, 
strat<^c researcli to more closely determine the educational effects of 
school intejpration, and to explore the best educational techniques for 
use within integrated schools* Eighteen years after Brown v. Board of 
hdwaUon the research on this topic is haphazard, often reaching ir- 
reconcilahly conflicting conclusions. We note that the lack of adequate 
t»ducatioiial research is not limited to the area of school integration; 
It. IS clianicteristic of ail education policy, including the broad question 
of the education of disadvantaged children* or "compensator!' educa- 

ril; ^^*h><^'^ largest share of Federal education funds is invested. 

The National Institute of Education, newly established under the 
Education Amendments of 1072, is charged with the responsibility for 
assuring pmgmatic, technically sound and relevant n»search Into these 
questions. The committee believes that the work of the National In- 
stitute may be a determining factor in the success or failure of Ameri- 
can public education in the remainder of this century. 

Our sun ey of the evidence that is available demonstrates a definite, 
])ositive relationship between racial-socioeconomic integration and 
academic achievement of educationally disadvantaged childn»n. This 
relationship is strongest when integration begins in the first years of 
schooling and is strengthened by spec^ial efforts to improve school cur- 
ricula and teaching methods. . 

We find that if racial-socioeconomic integration is combined 
major efforts to strengthen curricula, improve teaching methods, l)etter 
train tmhers, substantially reduce class size and encourage the mean- 
ingful mvolveinent of parents and community members, school inte- 
gration can l)e the bisis for impressive improvement in the educational 
achievement of minority-group and low-income students, and can im- 
measurably enricli the capacity of all students for life in a complex 
and multiracial society. 

We are joined in our conclusions by the American Federation of 
leachers, the Council of Chief State School Officers, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the President's Commission on School Finance, 
the mite House Conference on Children, and by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Education of Wsadvantaged Children, which 
found in its 1971 Report that "desegregation is the best form of 
compensatory education.-' Our conclusion is also bolstered by a recent 
memorandum submitted by HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson in 
support of the proposed "Equal Educational Opportunities Act.*' The 
memorandum states: 

We know that children learn less effectively when there is 
a great degree of economic or racial isolation. 

(217) 
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A. TiiR CoLKMAN Retort and Reijited Studif^s 

A summary of the Coleman Report's major findings is contained in 
Chapter 1 2. As discussed in that chapter* the Report- found achievement . 
highly related to family background. It also found that differences in 
traditional measures of school quality — i>cr*pupil exiHjnditurcs on 
staff, library volumes i)er student^ science lab facilitiek presence of 
gtiidance counselors^ etc. — had little apparent effect on achievement. 

But tlie report' also found that socioeconomic status of fellow stu- 
dents did have a strong relationship to academic achievement of mi* 
nority grouo children. In the words of the report: 

Attributes of other students account for far more variation 
in the achie\*cnicnt of ininority-groun students than any at- 
tribute of school facilities and slightly more tlian do at- 
tributes of staff. 

As Dn Coleman testified before tlie committee, educational disad- 
vantage which springs from a home environment in which parents 
themselves lack educational advantages is reinforced by schools with 
segregated, low-income student bodies with such strength that known 
teiiching strategies often appear i)owerless to combat it* 
In Dr. Coleman^s words: 

... if schools are racially homogeneous or economically 
homogeneous, the disadvantages a working^lass or Nefp> 
child, or a Puerto Rican child, or a Mexican- American child 
experiences in his home environment are multiplied by flie 
disadvantages he experiences in his school environment. 

At the same time, when children from educationally disadvantaged 
homes attend schools with predominantly middle class, educationally 
advantaged student bodies, educational disadvantage resulting from 
home environment is reduced, although not eliminated. 
As Dr. Coleman testified: 

. * * what seems to occur is this: That a chiWii family back- 
ground being essentially in closest proximity to him, has a 
powerful effect, and that effect both occurs before age 5, and 
beyond* 

. . . the second most proximate environment of the cliild is 
the school environment of other children, and as this environ- 
ment comes to cumulate over a fxiriod of time, it does liegin 
to counteract or support — dei)ending ufKm whether it is like 
his own family background, or different from his own family 
background — the effects of his own family background* As a 
consequence, the cognitive effects of school integration in- 
crease fairly linearly over the ])eriod of time he is in school. 

Wc wish to stress that the disadvantage of which we are speaking 
relates only to the preparation of children to do well academically 
in school. As Dr. Coleman testified : 

Children from middle class ordinarilj^ have greater educa- 
tional resources in their homes than cHildren from working 
classes; and white children ordinarily have greater educa- 
tional resources in their homes than do Negro children, or 
Puerto Rican children, or Mexican-American children. 
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This does not mean that economically disadvantaged families fail 
to provide warm and siipportivc homes for their children* The follow- 
ing exchange between Senator KfcOIellan and Dr. Uvaldo Palomares 
is highly relevant 

Senator McClellan* Do you believe the fact that the child 
was working witli his parents in gathering prunes that his 
narcnt'S sui)ervi8ion became a handicap to tJiat child when 
he got to school, caused that child to react differently than he 
normally would have if lie had not been engaged in that re- 
lationship in association with his parents! 

Dn Palomares. personally, don^ think it is a bad thing 
or a handicap. I think it is a good thing. I think in terms or 
the expectancies of the teacher of behavior in the classroom 
it was a handicap.* 

Important siip|)ort' for the (^oleman findings concerning the impor- 
tance of socioeconomic infei^tion is found among the studies con- 
tained in On KtjuaUty of Kdutatiomi Opportunity^ a collection of re- 
analyses of the Coleman data by meiuliers of the Han*ard University 
faculty. (See Chapter 12.) 

Chapter 2 of the Harvard re|)ort contains a reanalj'sis of the Cole- 
man conclusions by Prof. Christopher S. Jeiicks. Dr. Jencks^ study, 
limited to data concerning sixth grade students in Northern metro- 
politan school districts* concludes : 

Poor black sixth graders in overwhelmingly middle-class 
schools were about 20 months ahead of poor black sixth 
graders in overwhelmingly lower-class schools. Poor students 
in schools of intermediate socioeconomic com|KHiition fell 
neatly in between. The difference for |>oor white sixth graders 
were similar. 

Wieii Jencks further controlled the data to account for the possi- 
bility that **iK)or" children achieving well actually came from better- 
educated families than the average "poor^ child, iioor white sixth 
icraders in middle^class schools scored 10 months ahead of |)Oor white 
sixth graders in lower-class schools; and poor black students in 
iniddle-class schools continued to score almost 20 moiitlis ahead of 
similar children in disadvantaged schools. 

In his controversial book Incquality^^^ iirhich is in large part based 
on analyses of the lOGS Coleman data, Christopher Jencks estimates 
that racial-socioeconmoic integration alone will reduce the gap in 
achievetnent test scores lietween black? and white children, and be- 
tween rich and poor children by lOto 20 percent 

We agrcH', with Jencks' ol^nation that the available data are 
ninrky. We airree with his finding that racial-socioeconomic integra- 
tion is more likely to produce achievement gains than simply equal- 
izing scliool resources. And« while reducing aggregate inequality* by 20 
|>ercent would Ih* a substantial achievement, we find real promise that 
whem carefully designiHl educational programs provide for focused 



^HeflritiCK of the D.S. Semite Met^ Committee on Equal Rducmtfomil Oppor- 
tunlty^ Tart lA, KquaUty of Xdueational Opportunity: An Introduction, Apr. 20, 
1070. 

**InequaUtif: A Rt9t$et9ment of the Effect of Fnmity and Schooling in Amer- 
ica Cbristo|>ber Jencks eC al., Basle Bockst, Sew York, 1972. 
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n^medial scm-iars witlun a racially and economically integrated 
^tting« snl)stantially more dramatic gains can 1» achieved* 

There arc weaknesses in the Colenian data. For example, only 65 
|)errent of school districts asked to Participate rc$tx>nded; and tectini- 
cal questions have been raised n^garuing the rc|)ort*8 anal yds.* 

>Iorc itni>ortantly, the study is simply a "snaiwhot^ oi conditions in 
Aniericau public schools during the 1965-60 school year. While it 
dcscrilvs the condition of children in integrated and segregated schools 
during that yean it cannot follow their ()rogrcss through school to 
.show, for example, the effect of integratiost over time, as so^alled 
^Mougitudinal'^ studies arc desiimed to do. And the fact that the stirvcy 
was conducted in 1965 is, itst»lf, a limiting factor* Practically all de- 
segregation in that year resulti*d either from the exercise of "free 
choice" by black families in 17 Southeni and Border States, or by 
^^ncighl>orhoo<r' assignment in the North— and many of these **neigh- 
Iwrhoods^' were in the process of changing in racial and socioeconomic 
com|)ositious, creating a unique set of conditions within schools. 

The KeiK>rt simply did not measure conditions in school districts 
which had completed desegregation under leiral requirement. Nor did 
the re|>ort. measure conditions to Ix^ found where local school authori- 
ties have made a conscious effort to provide racial and socioeconomic 
integration in one or mort», schools. And (^K^rhai>s most im|>ortant, in 
few* if auy% of the schools ix>pivs(>nted ni the Coleman data were 
there an^* efforts to train teachei*8, nn*ise curriculum, provide for in- 
creased nuHviduali/A^d instruction or other efforts to assure the success; 
of school integration. 

Most academic studies of scthool d<»segregatiou, inchidiug tliose 
which uri» most^ negative* rely heavily on the ColemaM data, and its 
weakm*sses contribute to the confusion. Ihit di»spite its ini]x»rfiKrtious« 
the Coleman I{etK)rt is the most impressive research ever conducted 
in the field of education. In the words of Professors Mosteller and 
>foynihan: 

The findings constitute the most jKiwerful empirical criti- 
que of the m^tlis (the unquestioned basic assumptions* the 
•oriaJly m^eived l>eliefs) of Aniericau education ever pro- 
<it{«-c;d. It is the nuK^t^ im|)ortaut sourc*c of data on the sociology 
of Ainericanedtication vettoap{H'ar. It wastlu' uiost complex 
nualysis ever made of educational data in such quantity* And* 
again, it is more than that. Flowing from the very provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, it is a document of profound 
significance for the future of racial and ethnic relations in 
America. 

And the report does provide substantial evidence, which witlistands 
reaualysis, that socioeconomic integration may vrell be the most hope- 
ftil strategy for improving the educational opiiortunitics of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children. It is not that minority-group 
children can only learn alongside nonminority children; it is that dis- 
advanta^nl children tend to lienefit from a stable^ advantaged class- 
room environment. 



^^ItirKliaU Rmitb« in Chapter 6 of the Ilnn'anl study, anen ko far aK to araue 
that defect^ in the ftun*ey and analyxhi invalidate the report'^ conductions. 
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B, EvALUATiox okExistino Integration Programs 

As mentioned earlier, well-controlled studies of the impact of school 
integration on children's academic achievement are disappointingly 
few and far between. 

However, we do find a broad range of evidence, from the results of 
achievement testing programs to the testimony of countless teachers 
and school admin istrators, that school integration can be an academic 
as well as a social success, and th«it compensatory educiition programs 
are most likely to produce significant and lasting ^iiis when special 
educational efforts are combined with socioeconomic integration. 

1, PROJECT CON'CERX — IlARTFtWD, COXN. 

For example, Project Concern is a voluntarj* program which pres- 
ently transports l^lK) iniiercity Hartford, Conn., schoolchildren to 
classes ill 14 suburban communities. Children given an opportunity 
to participate in the program are randomly selected from schools with 
hi^ pro])ortions of educationally di.sadvantaged children and in 
which over 85 i)ercent of the children are black and Puerto Ricaii. 

Not more than three and no less than two Project Concern children 
arc placed in any suburi>au classroom. Both the centercity and sub- 
urban school districts participate on a voluntary basis, with the 
centercity district paying for tuition, transportation and additional 
supi)ort from a team consisting of a professional teacher and a mother 
from the target area, who serves as a nonprofessional aide. One 
"team*' is assigned to each 25 inncrcity children. 

A preliminary study was conducted during the 1966-67 school year, 
with an exi)erimental group of 255 students* of whom 213 received 
supi>ortive services. 

After 1 year, children in kindergarten through third grade showed 
significant gains in achievement and mental ability. Children in grades 
foiir througli six did not- Children who liad received supporti\-e serv- 
ices achieved at higher levels than children who liad not. (In subse- 
quent years all students participating in t!ic program n^ceived sup- 
portive assistance, as did their suburban classmates. ) 

A sur\'ey conducted in the i)rogran>*s tliird year (1968-60) disclosi^s 
that children who had spen? their careers in Project Concern (first, 
second and third graders), were substantially outperforming their 
innercity peers— by as much as a full year at the end of the thinfgrade. 
The data is unfortunately inconclusive* since no less than seven 
separate achievement tests were used by the participating school 
districts, and roughly half of the Project Conceni children did not 
receive tests at all ; liowevoT, what data there is supports the testimony 
of Project Conceni administrators, parents and students that the 
])ro]ect is an educational .success. 

This evidence is supported by a careful longitudinal study of 25 
Project Concern children attending schools in Cheshire, Conn, in the 
1968-69 and 1969-70 school year.* The students attended grades 1-4' 
in 1968-69, their first year in the program. The study indicates that 
between November 1968, and November 1969, students experienced an 



^Hearings of the U.S^ Senate Select Cotnmittee on EVitial Educational Oppor- 
tunity^ Part 1B« Equality of Etlnrational Opportunity: An Introduction, \u 590. 
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average 4-montli gain in reading and verbal skills. B\ November of 
1969, these students' average and median achievement in reading, 
language and arithmetic * was at or above the national average. 

Increased academic achievement is not the «ily benefit of Project 
Concern. Testimony from innercity and suburban students 
demonstrates growth in ability to deal comfortablv with interracial 
social contact. And children have not been the only beneficiaries. A 
number of innercity parents of participating children have moved 
to the suburban communities where their children attend school. Par- 
ticipation by innercity parents in school activities is high; during the 
2-year experimental period, 90 percent of the innercity parents at- 
tended all major activities. Mrs* Richard Stockwell, a suburban parent, 
testified: ^ ' 

The thing I have learned from Project Concern is that 
when all people are together that have the same income, the 
same interests, they do the same things; they get a very false 
sense of values and things become important such as how close 
vour grass is cut or how many clubs you belong to and the 
kinds of things that are really so unimportant. When you 
widen the prople who lived with you and whom you know, 
then you begin to talk about things that are more important, 
and you are more a part of America.** 

2. BERKELET, CAUF- 

The Berkeley, Calif. Unified School District serves approximately 
15,000 students in kindergarten through 12th grade. The student body 
IS 45 percent black, 3 percent Chicano, 9 jiercent Asian and other 
minorities, and 43 percent white. 

Berkeley is the largest school di.strict in the Nation to integrate all 
of Its schools voluntarily, and the most widely acclaimed "success 
storv"— not because every problem has been solved, but because the 
Berkeley community, diverse as it is, is working together toward better 
education for all its children. This unity of commitment was not ob- 
tained easily. There were 12 years of open and often angry public 
debate from the first public demand for school integration in 1957 to 
the implementatiwi of the final plan in the Fall of 1969. 

Berkeley has had a single desegrejgated high school since the 1890s. 
There wps, however, extensive racial and economic segregation in 
junior high school and elementary schools. With considerable public 
^2"?^?^^^' ^^^y'^ ^^^^ schools were integrated in the Fall 

V I *^rough grade reorganization, converting three junior high 
schools serv ing grades 7-9 to a single 9th grade center and two 7th-8th 
grade centers. 

Because of strong community opposition, plans for integration of 
elementar>* schools were not implemented in 1964. In fact, adoption of 
the junior high school desegregation plan alone led to an unsuccessful 
election to recall school board members. 

u -^^^J' *® desegregate elementary schools by 

painng w ith two-way busing. Elementary schools which formerly 

sJ>rnIfic!Jnc^ relatively allprht nnd mny lack statistical 

^ Committee on Equal Educational Op- 

portunlty, Part lA, SquaUtp of Bducationat Opportunity: An Introduction, May 5, 
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served gmdes K-6 now serve K-3 or 3,600 children travel an 
average 15-20 minutes each way, at a per-pupil cost of 45 cents a 
day. 

feefore the plan was implemented, however, school officials enga^d 
In an Intensive effort to Involve all elements of the Berkeley community 
in planning for desegregation. Two major committees composed of 
school officials, parents, and other community members were estab- 
lished — one to review logistics and the other to review instructional 
programs. In addition, small meetings were held in homes throughout 
Berkeley to inform parents and other interested persons about the 
plan and to gather their reactions. This process of both informing the 
community at large about the integration plan and involving inter- 
ested persons in its design is viewed by parents and school officials as 
central to the development of public support for the plan implemented 
in the Fall of 1968. 

As Dr. Neil Sullivan, then Superintendent of the Berkeley school 
system, testified: 

The Berkeley plan was acceptable to all, not only because it 
•vas fair to all but because all segments of the community 
^ rticipated in its development. Our goal was not simply inte- 
grated education, but quality integrated education. To this 
end, all parties, students, teachers, administrators, and citizen 
groups ranging from the conservative elements, the John 
Birch Society, to the Black Panthers participated.* 

Some of the basic pressure for school integration in Berkeley, as in 
Hartford and in most other American communities, came from black 
parents seeking l)etter education for their children : but a consensus in 
the black community was not instantly achieved. As Dr. W. Hazaiah 
Williams, a black member of the Board of Education testified: 

You need to also understand that within the black com- 
munity there was a wide range, and continues to be a wide 
range, of definition about what we ought to be doing; and so it 
took a whole lot of internal debate on the Issue to get the black 
community to [decide on integration]." 

. . . Wehad intheblackcommunity the experience of ham- 
mering through and reaching consensus; and this, itself. Is a 
story that is not in the record, because the way the black com- 
munity moves, this Is not in the documents ; but it obviously 
happened and we were involved in that happening, and with a 
lot of us it was a lot of trauma.** 

Once consensus was i*eached, however, the black community in 
Berkeley was a powerful force for an integration plan under which 
the burdens would be borne equally by majority- and minority-group 
students, for teacher curricula sensitive to minority students' educa- 
tional needs, and for increased employment of minority-group teach- 
ers, administrators, counselors, and other staff. And in Berkeley the 
school system Is moving to meet these goals. 

Tlie process of desegregation has enabled the Berkeley school system 
to confront the need to improve Its academic program for all students. 

♦/W(f.. Part 2. Equality of Educational Opportunity: An Introduction, Con- 
tinucd, May 21. 1971. 
♦♦/Me!., Part OA, San Francisco and Berkeley, California. 
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And it has helped the Berkeley community to confront its racial divi- 
sion. 

Mrs. Louise Stoll, a white parent, testified : 

It is my belief that the people for whom I can speak, young 
white and black liberal families living in Berkeley, I think we 
have been given a rare privilege in Berkeley to find out what 
real problems are now in racial relations, because we liave got- 
ten over the mechanical aspect of moving children around the 
community. It is an exciting tiling to be a part of working out 
ttiese problems. They have to Ije worked out or there is no 
future tor us, and we are al? com fnitted to that.* 

Mrs. Amanda Williams, a black parent, had much the same message, 
bhe told the committee : 

I believe you and I share a fearful concern that the growing 
sentiment m America will be separate but equal in its new 
dress. I believe we also share that parents know that separate 
is unequal. No amount of educational resources by informa- 
tion, nor effort, can dispel this knowledge. This knowledge 
is a poison in our coimtry which has and will continue to sub- 
v^ert educational efforts aimed at the changing educational 
opportunities without integration.** 

io?o®^A^'®^'^^"^P'®*^ ^"^y ^^^^^ integration in June of 

1972. At this early time, desegregation does appear to have increased 
the academic achievement of disadvantaged minority-group children 
m the early grades; on completing second grade, the first "school gen- 
eration" to attend only integrated schools (children who began inte- 
grated kindergarten in 1968) was as much as 3 months ahead of pre- 
integration performance levels in reading. 

School integration does show important promise of increasing the 
academic performance of minority-group children in Berkeley; and 
academic performance of white children has clearly not suffered. Even 
so, integration has not proved an instant solution to every problem. 

As m Project Concern, the major academic impact of desegregation 
has been limited to children first integrated in earlier grades. And 
«)cial divisions based on race have continued to affect Berkeley High 
School ; *** although it is hoped that this will change as children inte- 
grated at an early age move into the high school. 

But integration has helped the Berkeley community toward a deep 
commitment to improved educational opportunities for all its children 

Mrs. Velma Brauiey, president of the Berkeley PTA, summed up 
the Berkeley experience : 

*lhid. 

♦♦♦With financial assistance from HEW under Title II of BSBA. Berkeley has 
implemented two smaU scale, racially exclusive "Experimental Schools"— 
Black House' and "Casa La Raza»— providing full- and part-time instruction 
to high school students through a curriculum heavily oriented toward "black** 
and "Chicano" studies. These schools, which serve 200 full-time and part-time 
students (who also attend Berkeley High), are designed to test Ihe ability of 
schools oriented around "black studies** or "Ohicano studies** to increase 
the academic motivation of students uninterested in standard offerings. These 
experiments should proWde valuable insight It would appear, however, that the 
objectives of the experimental schools could have been achieved without re- 
stricting participation to members of a single racial or ethnic group. 
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I think in Berkeley we have an involvement across the 
board of many, many parents, black parents helping whit« 
parents and white parents helping black parents, ana so on, 
and students trying to help each other, too.* 

3. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

The Coleman Report's findings and the preliminary results of the 
Berkeley and Hartford results receive further confirmation from a 
2-year longitudinal study of kindergarten and first grade students in 
New Haven, Conn, conducted by Dr. Willa A. Abelson of Yale Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. Edward Zigler (now director of 
the HEW Office of Child Development). Dr. Abelson's Report 
concludes : 

... the longitudinal data which we have tracing academic 
growth during the first 2 years of school supports the find- 
ings of Coleman and others indicating that cnildren living 
in poverty areas of the city achieve more optimally in classes 
with mixed enrollments. These results suggest that the differ- 
ence in attainments appears gradually, and is quite evident 
in the reading area by the end of first grade. On the other 
hand, both the achievement and other data on intellectual 
development which we have collected show no difference in 
the academic progi*ess of middle class children who have gone 
to school for 2 years in classes where a majority of the pupils 
is lower class as compared to middle class children in segre- 
gated middle class schools. 

None of these longitudinal studies is conclusive. Desegregation 
plans have not been in operation long enough for conclusive results. 
But the results do support the Coleman findings. 

We are also aware of several studies showing little academic benefit 
from desegregation. Some of these studies appear to have concen- 
trated on the impact of desegregation on academic achievement at the 
high school level, while immediate achievement gains appear most 
likely when integration begins in the elementary years. Other studies 
appear not to distinguish fetween purely racial desegregation and in- 
tegration which is economic as well as racial. In most, no effort is 
made to determine whether schools provide friendly and hospitable 
environments based on mutual respect, or to measure the impact of 
remedial programs. And integration programs which fail to "narrow 
the gap" between students are not necessarily feilure.*^. As disadvan- 
taged students tend to fall farther and farther behind as they grow 
older, simply holding the gap constant can be an impressive accom- 
plishment. 

The committee is not in a position to reconcile each conflicting re- 
search study. But we do find that the evidence taken as a whole 
strongly supports the value of inte^ated education, sensitively con- 
ducted, in improving academic achievement of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, and in increasing mutual understanding among students from 
all backgrounds. 



♦Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Kqual Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Part 0A, San Francisco and Berkeley,' California. 
^^Ihid., Part 1A» Bqualiip of Educational Opportunity: An Introductiont p. 262. 
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Empirical studies of desegregation are regrettably few, and hap- 
hazard 111 nature. Well-controlled studies are needed to determine the 

Krecise impact of varying degrees of socioeconomic integration, the 
est kinds of teacher training and supportive services to provide, the 
impact of var^^ing class size and of using innovative technimieg such 
as individualized instruction or student-to-student-teaching.^As we 
stated earlier, it is our urgent hope that the newly established Na- 
tional Institute of Education will undertake to fund this desperately 
needed research. 

However, the empirical studies which do exist are supported by the 
experience of growing numbers of educators from throughout the 
Nation. ° 

Hoke County is a small niral community of 18,000 in eastern North 
Carolina. Its schools sen^e 4,850 children : 50 i)ercent black, 35 percent 
white, and 15 percent Lu'inbee Indian. Hoke County had a triple 
school system— separate schools and classes for each group— and a 
triple transportation system. 

* ^^^.1^^^' Hoke County eliminated its triple system and es- 

tablished a unitaiy system under which each school reflected the coun- 
ty wide population distribution. It didn't just mix the children together 
and forget them once they entered the schoolhouse door. It tested ever\- 
oliild to determine his level of achievement and took account of the low- 
achieymg students' special needs. It made sure that no teachers or 
principals were displaced or demoted— in fact, Indian and black per- 
sonnel were promoted. County school officials talked with fearful par- 
ents and counseled apprehensive students ; they integrated all extracur- 
ricular activities so that every school-sponsored organization had rep- 
resentatives of all races in both its membei'ship and its leadership. 
Donald Abernethy, Hoke County's school superintendent, described 
. the results : ' 

When we first integrated you would see in the lunchroom for 
example tables of black kids, tables of red kids, and tables of 
wliite kids. They were not mixed up. 

You would see them standing around in clusters on the cam- 
pus. This was at first. Now you see very little of this. The chil- 
dren have learned to get along with each other. They respect 
one another. Tliey vote for each other in elections . . . 

Students also had fears and concerns. An example of a fear 
IS best expressed by the Indian student who, after attending 
the integrated high school several weeks, was talking with his 
former principal who asked how the student was liking the 
new school. "I like it," the Indian reported. "You kno>v^Mr. 
Uxendine, some of those white boys are not as smart as I 
Of course, the remark revealed a feeling of inferiority 
that had been imposed upon the Indian by the segregated 
system. For the first time, he had realized that he could per- 
form as well as some of his white counterparts.* 
And there has been academic improvement as well. Before int^ra- 
tion, white sixth graders were a year ahead of their Indian and 
black counterparts. By 12th grade tlie gap was 2 full yeare. At the end 
ot the tirst year of integration, white students continued to progress 

Part 3A, Desegregation Under Law, Jnne 17, 1970. 
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as before. Black students' rate of achievement was more than 50 per- 
cent better as a result of integrated schooling* 

Could this have happened without integration* Tlie superintendent 
thought not : 

I don't think it would ever happen if we kept the schools 
segregated and kept pouring in monev for compensatory edu- 
cation in segregated schools. But I believe in an integrated 
system ; that we will eventually work it out. 

The Harrisburg, Pa., scliool system, serving over 12,000 students, 
nearly 58 percent of whom are from minority groups, was completely 
desegregated in the fall of 1971 under the requirement of State law. 
Superintendent David H. Porter testified to the results ; 

You had to witness firsthand the fact that 2 years ago 
students and teachers were merely accepting a certain me- 
thodical, dullness about education. Stuoents went to school 
not really to learn and teachers not really to teach. It was 
merely a place you were supposed to be for 5 days a week . . . 

We probably would not have admitted to any failure be- 
cause we probably would not have recognized it. 

It's strange the way a school system can die before your 
very eyes as you mistake the death rattle for the sound of 
children learning. The cycle had to be broken . . . 

The mandate from the State Human Relations Commis- 
sion to eliminate de facto segregation, tliough castigated by 
many, may well have been precisely the right thing at the 
right time. Not only did it wake us up to our responsibilities 
in race relations but it made us aware of the educational and 
administrative flaws that were permeating our entire system. 

The change has been dramatic. Walk into an early child- 
hood center or an elemental^ school and look at the faces, 
hear the sounds, watch the kids at work and play. You can't 
show it on paper yet, but down inside, you know it's working.* 

Dr. E. Kay Berry, superintendent of the desegregated Riverside, 
Calif., system testified: 

I see desegregation as an important element. I think it is 
quite possible to adequately educate minority children in a 
segregated situation academically, there are fine ways to turn 
them on, take the lid off, create the attitude about education, 
but I really believe it is far easier in an integrated situation, 
and ultimately I think it is the only answer m terms of if we 
really believe in an integrated society. I don't see any other 
way to do it.** 

Dr. Berry told how the parents feel about integrated education. He 
presented the results of a questionnaire : 

Over 80 percent of the parents believed th^it the quality of 
education was as good or better in integrp.ted schools than 
before integration. 

Approximately 90 percent of the parents said that their 
children liked school and seldom or never wished to go to 
another school. 



*/W(!., Part 14, State Role in School DeBegregation: Penn$ylvania, Aug. 4, 1D71. 
•*/6t*(r., Part 9A, San FranciBCo and Berkeley, California, Mar. 6, 1971. 
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After 3 years of integration, over 90 percent of the parents 
were opposed to the idea of separate schools. The responses 
were not significantly different when the three etlmic groups 
were compared with each other. 

Dr. Elbert Brooks, superintendent m Nashville, Tenn., where there 
is organized opposition to court-ordered desegregation testified : 
I cannot accept the argument which many give that we are 
ruining our school ^stem by integration, t think that there 
are many factors in favor from an educational standpoint and 
from a social standpoint of integrating schools,* 

Dr. Wayne Teague, superintendent of schools in Auburn, Ala., 
testified before the Education Subcommittee : 

For the black students who have been to white schools for 
more than a year, there is just no comparison in the rates of 
achievement they are making now and what they did in the 
past. 

Superintendent Teague also testified to improving interracial ac- 
ceptance at the high school level : 

We saw cheerleaders elected from both races. We saw 
athletic teams elected from both races, and it seems that 
students are accepting each other very well this year. 

And a recent study conducted by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights gives eveiy cause for optimism. The Commission staff con- 
ducted intensive on-site visits to five recently desegregated school 
districts— Tampa, Fla.; Pasadena, Calif.; Pontiac, Mich.; Winston- 
Salem and Charlotte, N.C. As the former Commission Chairman, 
Dr. Theodore Hesburg, testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee : 

... we were not concentrating on noncontroversial and 
"success-story" instances of desegregation. Rather we selected 
what we considered to be a representative sampling of cities 
in which busing has been used to a significant aegree. 

Our staff talked with parents, students, teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, school board members, community 
leaders, and people from all walks of life, races and ethnic 
groups. What the staff members found stands in stark con- 
trast to the newspaper headlines and the television newscasts. 
Despite sonie opposition to desegregation, they did not find 
arents blocking the school entrances, teachers resigning in 
roves, or pupils engaged in continuous disorders. On the con- 
trary, the .staff foimd schools being conducted in an atmos- 
phere of relative peace, harmony and efficiency, in an 
atmosphere consistent with the Nation's ideals. 

The protests have subsided and the television cameras have 
moved on to other subjects. Students, parents, teachers and 
administrators are calmly proving to the world that desegre- 
gation can work. In some cases, organizations have been 
formed to counter the more combustible rumors. Some stu- 



*md., Part 18, Pupil TranBportation Costs, Oct. 6, 1971. 
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dents who previously resisted desegregation — and they proba- 
bly were simplj echoing the prejudices of their parent^now 
prefer to stay just where they are^ even if it means a daily bus 
ride of 15 to 30 minutes. 

Experience confirms predictions that school integration does 
improve interracial acceptance. Harvard psychologist Dr. Thomas 
Pettigrew testified : 

In 1966, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, as part of its 
broader study of racial isolation of the public schools (1967), 
a study in which I participated, interviewed representative 
samples of white and black adults in northern and we^em 
cities. 

Black adults who themselves attended integrated schools as 
children have more positive racial attitudes and more often 
send their children to integrated schools than comparable 
black adults who attended omy segregated schools as children. 

They are typically making more money and are more f re- 
quentlv in wmte collar occupations than previously segre- 
gated olacks of comparable origins. 

Similarly white adults who experienced as children inte- 
grated schooling differ from comparable whites in their 
greater willingness to reside in an interracial neighborhood, 
to have their children attend interracial schools and to have 
black friends. 

For both black and white adults, then, integrated educa- 
tion did in fact prepare its products for interracial living as 
adults.* 

A recent survey conducted by the Resource Management Cor- 
poration for the Office of Education confirms these expectations. The 
study, of 879 schools in desegregating districts which received assist- 
ance imder the Emergency Sctiool Assistance Program for the 1970-71 
school year, found : 

• 41 percent of students attending desegregated schools for the 
first time reported changes for the better on "going to school with 
students of another race'\ while only 5 percent reported changes 
for the worse. 

• 80 percent of students interviewed agreed that "students are co- 
operating more and more as the year goes on^. 

• While 33 percent of black students and 23 percent of white 
students said they would rather go to another school if they could^ 
only 6 percent reported they did "not like it here^^ and 80 percent 
reported learning more in school than the previous year. 

• A substantial majority of teachers and principals reported im- 
rovements in interracial relationships among students, and only 
percent reported worsening relationships. 



*Ihid., Part 2, Equality of Educational Opportunity, An Introduction, Continued, 
May 13. im. 
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The report concludes : 

There is strong evidence that the racial climate improved 
during the 1970-71 school year in many respects and rarely 
worsened.* 

4. CONCLUSION 

Clearly, there are manv educationally disadvantaged children in 
our great urban ghettos who cannot be giVen the opportunity to attend 
economically and raciallv integrated schools, despite our liest efforts. 
Franklin White, general counsel to the New York City Co^^ucil on 
Human Rights, to* d the committee : 

Our first concern must be that black children be provided 
a better educational opportunity. And for many, integration 
is simply possible,** 

We must increase our efforts to provide effective compensatory 
education services for all educationally disadvantaged students. How- 
ever, the evidence appears to l)e tliat a dollar spent on compensatory 
education is far more likely to produce results in a quality integrated 
setting. A case in point is provided by the California study, con- 
ducted by Dr. Herbert Kiesling for the Rand Corp. and citeii as evi- 
dence for the success of compensatory efforts in the President's message 
of March 17, 1972 submitting the Moratorium and Equal Educational 
Opportunities Acts to Congress, Wlnh the study did show dramatic im- 
provement from specialized reading programs in projects costing in 
excess of $250 ler pupil, the successful schools did not have major- 
ity-disadvantaged student bodies. 

Every Government commission or agency to study the questic^ has 
reached the same conclusion — integrated education, sensitively con- 
ducted, can improve educational opportunities of disadvantaged chil- 
dren from all bjickprounds. This conclusion is supported bv major 
education organizations and by teachers and administrators through- 
out the Nation. 



♦We note that Hanrard Prof. David J. Armor reports that voluntary 
Integrattbn of junior and wnlor hlich school fttudents In the MBTCO proiram— a 
proirram of urban-mibnrhnn ■ Inteicratlon In ttie Boston, Mass, area— led to In* 
creaRod racial Identity of black fttudents* measured by responses to questlonn 
such as "If you could be In any school you wanted, how many students would l»e 
white", "most black people should live and work In black areas, and most whites 
should live and work In white areas**, and "black and white persons should 
not Intermarry.** 

Armor's students remained Integrratlonlsts In sentiment and experienced 
relatively small chancres In opinion. On a scale from 0 (antiseparatlst) to 4 
<«eparatlst) bused students moved from a ratlnjc of 1.4 to a ratlnir of from 
196R to 1970. while control students moved from 1.4 to 1.5. AlthouRh the per- 
centagre reportlni; spending ^'most free time with other Mack students** rose from 
40 percent to 50 percent over the same period, 63 percent continued to report 
"white students aie friendly.** 

It Is Impossible to determine the extent to which Armor*s findlni^t are unique 
to the Boston program or to students just Integrate ' at the junior or senior high 
school level. 

And It Is dlfllcnlt to draw conclusions from Armor*f» findings beyond the self- 
evident conclusion that urban high school stiident« aio experiencing an Increase 
In racial Identity. The extent to which answers to Armor*s questionnaire inflect 
deep-seated changes in opinion Is Impossible to determine. One measure, how- 
ever. Is provided by the fact that few students have left the program, which Is 
liasHl on voluntary choice. 

••Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Rducatlonal Oppor- 
tunity, Part 5. De Facto Segregation and Housing Dincrimination, Aug. 27, 1»70. 
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But the value of integrated education goes far I)eyond its potential 
imi>act on academic nehievcment alone. In a society increasingly 
divided along racial and social class lines, the social skills that can be 
learned in a sensitively conducted integrated school may be the most 
crucial lesson which can l)c nnparted hy public education. 



Chapter 17— Achieving Integrated Schools 



A* The Modei^-Stablk, Quauty Inteoratcd Schools 

Netrly 8 years of study have led the Select Committee to the con- 
clusion that school integration along racial and socioeconomic lines, 
sensitively conducted^ provides the l)cst hoiKi for improving the educa- 
tional opportunities of educationallv disadvantaged children* 

We agree with the testimony of I)r. James S. Coleman, i)erhaps the 
most distinguished researcher m the field, that disadvantaged students 
attending segregated schools arc : 

. ♦ , deprived of the most effective educational resources 
contained in the schools: those brought by other children as 
the result of their home environments^* 

We have no doubt that integnitcd schools can provide better educa* 
tional onportunities for all children. But desegregating a school- 
simply "mixing bodies"--does not insure the l>enefits of integrated 
education, "D^gregated^* schools in which minority group students 
are treated as second-class citizens, or in which a few students from 
relatively advantaged backgrounds are overwhelmed by a majority 
of students from the poorest and most deprived backgrounds, can l)e- 
come a nightmare. 

Dr, Thomas Pettigrew^ a social i)sychologist specializing in the 
subject of school desegregation^ succinctly stated the distinction be- 
tween a "desegregated*' and an "integrated" school when he testified : 
An integrated ^\\oo\ refers to an interracial facility which 
boasts a climate of interracial acceptance. 

Our nearly 3 years of study liave convinced us thnt there arc six basic 
elements in successful school integration, whether integration takes 
place under court order or voluntarily, whether districtwide or in a 
shigle school. 

1. COMMUKITV P.\imaPATION 

The first essential element is community participation* School of- 
ficials must make every effort to involve a broad cross-section of the 
community in planning for integration— not just those who agree that 
integration is desirable, but those who are "neutraP^ and those who 
disagree as welh Representative committees, including teacher and 
student representatives, as well as representatives of parents and the 
communitjr at large, should be established to participate fully with 
school officials in de\'eIopment of the physical plan for desegregation 
and in planning changes in the instructional program — in curriculum, 
teacher training, instructional methods— to accompany desegregation. 



^Hearinies of the U.S. Senate Select Commtttee on Kqual Bdncttional Oppor- 
tunity. Part of Educational Opportunity, An Introduction, Apr. 21. 
1070. 
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It is suggested that half the membership of these committees should 
l)c composed of mcml)crs of minority groups, even where minority 
«n^up i)ersons do not comi)osc half the membership of the community 
at lar^re. to ensure a frank and equal consideration of the needs of all 
thn clnldrcn nivolved. The iilanning process should include a scries 
of oppu hciinngs, coudncted on an impartial basis to provide everv 
parent, tC4icher and interested community meml)er with a full op- 
portunity to understand the nature of the plan and the additional 
rhnnges that accompany it, and to offer comments at a time when 
pl^ seriously considered in drawing up the final 

Involving the total community in planning for desegregation is not 
ail easy task for school offcials, and it may appear to be an inefficient 
approach to dccisioimiaknig. But the effort is worthwhile. By assuring 
tliat all segments of the community are fully involved in the develop- 
ment of the plan, resistance can l)e minimized and public support, which 
IS essential to the success of any desegregation program, can be signifi- 
cantly increased. And the plan itself may be made more rcsiwiisive to 
the cominumty s needs. 

The importance of full community participation is l)onie out by the 
success of desegregation programs-such as those conducted under 
court order iii Tampa* Fla- and voluntarily in Berkeley, Calif,— where 
the greatest efforts have been made to involve the public, Tampa School 
Nui)eriiiteiidciit Raymond Slielton cited a major reason for the "un- 
usual 'public support received by the Tampa desegregation plan : 
The method in which the desegregation plan was developed 
through the involvement of the community with committees 
comiK)sc»d of large numbers of people from all walks of life 
and all areas of the community, including the student bodies 
of the individual high schools*^ 

MrsyVmanda Williams, a Berkeley mother* told the committee: 
In Berkeley we had house meetings with parents coming 
together, and counselors were hired in the school district at the 
elementar>- and intermediate schools, which proved helpful in 
all instant feedback to parents' problems and concerns. The 
superintendent and his team of school administrators went 
into homes to listen and offer sohitions to problem& I feel lead- 
ership both of the sc^iool district and staff is the primary cause 
for success* You have to have an administration that will listen 
U) all concerns and problems and deal with them so that con- 
fidence will be built where parents feel they are wanted and 
needed. 

I believe that has been one of the things that has made 
Berkeley's integration in school work. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

There is something to be leanied in Berkeley. The Berkeley 
experience is a multiple achievement, in which the parents 
whose children are bused have played a key role. We seek to 
express and expose the fantasies and to share the realities in 
our experience of integrating the school district. We want to 
tell the parents and each individual school its constituency met 
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and dealt with the very jfcal problems tliat an integration pro- 
cram presents. Most^ nnt)ortant wc want to tell yon that 
Ikrkeley is setting on with the e<htcationai issncs tliatcvety 
urban school faces which licrkeley now confronts to make 
our schools res|)Onstve to conmumity needs.* 

The importance of public participation is recognized by the Fouxth 
and Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, which reguirc the establidiment 
of biracial committees as a standanl practice in achool desegregation 
cases, by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfaw, which 
has administratively required formation of biracial committees by re- 
cipients of assistance under the $75 million Emergency School Assist- 
ance Program, and by tlic Congress, which has nHpiired recipients of 
funds inich»r the $2 billion Knierg*»ncy School Aid Act to adopt com- 
niittee and ojuMi hearing procedures along the lines discussed liere, 

2. MXIOKCONOMK' l)lVF.««m* 

As discussed at length in Chapter 16, it seems clear from the avail- 
able research that increased academic performance for disadvantaged 
children cannot be expected to flow from racial or ethnic desegregation 
alone. The key element in increasing academic performance of low 
income chiJdixii, whether or not they are from minority groups* appears 
to Ik* socioeconomic integration. 
IlEW Secretar>* Richardson testified : 

Cliildreif leani more from each other than from any other 
resource of the education environment 

And parents of more advantaged children are justifiably concerned 
oyer |)ossib!e assigtmient of their children to schools with majority- 
ilisadvantaged student bodies. 

We UOieve that, wherever possible, students should be a^gned for 
pur|)oses of desegregation to schools containing a majority of educa- 
tionally advantaged children in order to achieve the most, hopeful kind 
of integration. It is one of the great tragedies of the last 8 yeare that 
the iin|)ortance of assuring that sc hool desegregation takes place along 
economic, as well as racial and ethnic lines* has received little attention 
from local school officials iniplenieiiting des(»>gregatioii plans and the 
Office of Kchication in rendering technical assistance. We are not sug- 
gesting "one-way" desegn»gatioii. We are suggesting that newly-de- 
segregated schools sliould not ordinarily contain a majority of dis- 
advantaged students. Where both racial and socioeconomic integration 
are achieved, integrated schools have the l)est chance to succeeds edu- 
cationally and socially, for ail their students. 

3. IMPORTAXCK OV E.\W.V INTEORATIOX 

We agree with the testimony of Dr. Xcil Sullivan, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Massachusetts: 

The payoff in school integration is in early childhood and 
primary schools . . . Where we need to start school inntegration 
IS where it is easiest to accomplish eilucationally, where the 
payoff is, in the primary schools, in early childhood.* 

•ntd.. Part OX^San Franchco and Berkeley. Calif. 

^•IbSd., Part 2^KQuaWy of Educational Opportunity, An Introduction. May 21. 
1070. 
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As discussed at len^ith in Chapter 16. immediate benefits in terms of 
academic achievement are far more likely when inte«rnition takes place 
during the early years; and the earlier integration takes place, the 
f^reater the gam that can be expected. As Dr. Sullivan and others also 
testified, the potential for racial strain in high school is greatest when 
children have been segregated in earlier years. 

Wc note that the "Equal Educntional Opportunities Act'' pro- 
posed by the President would effectively eliminate elementary schools 
from many desegregation plans by prohibiting the requirement of 
transportation below the elementary school level. This provision ap- 
pears to nm contrarj- to much that is known about constructive ap- 
proaches to school desegregation. 

4. IXTEGR.\TED CI^\S$R003f$ 

The benefits of integrated education will be lost if classroom segre- 
gation takes place within supposedly integrated schools. So-called 
'tracking", or grouping children on the basis of achievement test scores, 
must be held to a minimum; and individualized instruction should be 
used wherever possible to permit the education of children from vari- 
ous achievement levels within a single classroom. 

No absolute rule is i)ossible. Clearly students who have not studied 
algebra should not be enrolled in calculus courses. Some courses, even 
in elementary grades, may retjuire part-time grouping for effective in- 
struction. But school authorities should bear in mind that where classi- 
fication of children on the basis of achievement test scores results in 
racial segregation, not only are the benefits of integrated education lost, 
but the potential for racial polarization is greatly increased. 

5. THE Z^VXGUAGE MIXORmES 

Students of Mexican American, Indian, Puerto Rican, Portuguese 
and Oriental backgrounds and other children from families with strong 
commitment to ethnic heritage and language, require unique attention 
durinsr the desecn*e<ration process. The' general educational needs of 
these children are discussed in Part V. 

But integrated education can be of special importance to language 
mmority children. As HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson told the 
committee: 

... the maintenance of ethnic isolation creates for the 
Sp«inish-speakingor Indian langua^-speaking child the ad- 
ditional disadvantnge of depriving him of the most important 
resource of Engjish langtiagc skill developments-regular 
interaction and communication with English-speaking 
children.* 

While school integration is as socially and educationally advan- 
tageous for language minority children as'it is for other children, great 
care must be taken to assure that integration does not deprive these 
children of access to bilingual and bicultural programs designed to 
make them fluent in l>oth English and the language spoken at homeland 
fully aware of their n cultural heritage. 

Wherever possible, all students in areas of the Nation containing 
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large proportions of language minority persons should be involved in 
bilingual and bicultuml pmgrams, so that students using each other as 
resources can l)econie fluent in both English and another language. 

In desegregating school districts where bilingual, bicultural oppor- 
tunities cannot be made universally available care should be taken to 
cluster language minority students in particular schools so that spe- 
cial services caii Ix; made available. In a school district with 5 perant 
Chicano enrollment, for example, Chicano students might be concen- 
trated so that they comprise 20 i)ercent of the student body in the 
.schools to which they are assigned, in order to make provision of 
bilingual sen-ices practical. 

In addition, school districts should consider providing educational 
and cultural experiences to members of ethnic minorities outside the 
regular school day, by siwnsoring neighborhood-based cultural activ- 
ities or by permitting students to take advantage of existing oppor- 
tunities on a release-time basis. 

0. Mirrr.M, cxderstan-dixg and respect 

The most- important aspect of a successfully integrated school is a 
warm and supportive environment for children from all racial and 
economic backgroimds based upon mutual resixjct and acceptance 
among students and faculty. 

These human qualities cannot be pi-oduced by a formula. But their 
development can be sti-ongly assisted. In-service faculty training de- 
signed to encourage sensitivity to the needs of children from varying 
backgrounds should be provided on a continuing basis. ^Vhere possible, 
student-teacher ratios should be reduced, by employing addition..! pro- 
fessional stuff, and by use of paraprofessional and volunteer aides. And 
curriculum and course content should be reviewed and revised to assure 
accurate treatment of racial and national origin minorities, and that 
materials and course content are relevant and not offensive to all 
children who study them. (See Chapter 9.) 

TTltimately. the n^sponsibility for successful integration falls upon 
each school and its teaching staff. As Dr. TTvaldo Palomares testified : 

. . . you have to start processes where that teacher and 
those youngsters l>egin to sit and look at each other, talk to 
each other, and start a way of connnunication. 

7. ADEQUATE IltTMAX AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

The components of stable, quality integrated education require the 
availability of adequate financial resources to provide additional 
teachers and paraprofessional staff for more individualized instnic- 
tion, for curriculum revision, for remedial st>rvices, for teacher train- 
ing and efforts to strengthen sch ool-comnnmi ty relations. The Con- 
gress has authorized Federal assistance to help provide these i-esources 
under the Emergency School Aid Act, signed into law last June '23. 
The committee urges that the full $2 billion annual appropriation ini- 
tiallv i)rof)os(Hl by the Pn^ident and authorized under the bill l>e made 
available for the school year l>eginnhig next fall. 
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B. Techniques for Achieving School Desegregation 

There are a limited number of techniques open to a school district 
for desegregating its schools, whether voluntarily or under legal 
mandate* 

1. geographic zoning 

It may be possible to achieve desegregation simply by redrawing 
school zone lines. Where zone lines have been aistorted ("gerry- 
mandered") to achieve segre^tion, restoring the lines to their normal 
condition niay be sufficient. Or it may be necessary to "redesign" the 
zone lines in a manner designed to encourage, rather than prevent 
desegr^ation* 

In a^ition, "noncontiguous" zoning may be used. In figure 1, an 
example of noncontiguous zoning, the area (b), normally within the 
zone of school A, has oeen assigned to school B, and area (a) , normally 
within the zone of school B, has been assigned to school A. 

Figure 1— Noncontiguous zoning 




2. 



"Pairing" involves combining the student bodies with facilities of 
two or more schools serving the same grades. Both schools may con- 
tinue to serve the same graaes as before, simply exchanging a portion 
of their student bodies. Or "pairing" may be combined with "grade 
reorganization." 
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Figure 2 — pairing" and grade reorganization 
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See Figure 2. Note that where "pairing** is combined with grade reorganiza- 
tion, students wiU often continue to attend the school nearest their homes serving 
the appropriate grade, and will continue to be assigned by geographic zone. 

3. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION PARKS 

Over the long term, school construction policies governing the size 
and location or new schools have a greater impact on racialsegrega- 
tion or integration of public schools than any other single school 
policy. As Chief Justice Burger commented in the Charlottee-Meck- 

The construction of new schools and the closing of old ones 
is one of the most important functions of local school authori- 
ties and also one of the most complex. They must decide 
questions of location and capacity in light of population 
growth, finances, land values, site availability, through an 
almost endless list of factors to be considered. The result of 
this will he a decision which, when combined loith one tech- 
nique or another of student assignment^ will detemiine the 
racial composition of the student body in each school in the 
system. Over the long run* the consequences of the choices 
will be far reachinr/. [Emphasis added] * 
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Not only do school construction policies effect the immediate racial 
composition of newly constructed schools, but they also have a tre- 
mendous impact on the demographic composition of neighborhoods in 
later years. As the Chief Justice found : 

The location of schools may thus influence the patterns of 
residential development of a metropolitan area and have 
important impact on composition of inner city neighborhoods. 

School districts cannot avoid influencing inte^ation or segregation 
of their schools in determining the size and location of schools. Schools 
will either be located with stable, integrated student bodies, witli seg- 
regated student bodies, or with student bodies so racially or eco- 
nomically imbalanced that complete segrejgation is bound to follow 
over a period of years. School construction can easily be used to 
further a policy of racial segregation. As the Chief Justice described 
the process : 

In addition to the. classic pattern of building schools spe- 
cifically intended for Ne^o or white students, school authori- 
ties have sometimes, since Brmorij closed schools which 
appeared likely to become racially mixed through changes in 
neighborhood residential patterns. This was sometimes ac- 
companied by building new schools in the areas of white 
suburban expansion farthest from Negro population centers 
in order to maintain the separation of the races with a mini- 
mum departure from the formal principles of "neighborhood 
zoning." Such a policy does more than simply influence the 
short-run composition of the student body of a new schooL 
It may well promote segregated residential patterns which. 



the school system into the mold of separation of the races. 

But school construction policies can provide an equally powerful 
tool for achieving stable integration without inconvenience to the 
parents and children involved. If the best of all possible educational 
worlds is a stable, racially and economically integrated neighborhood 
school, school authorities can do much to achieve that goal through 
the intelligent planning of new construction. 

A second method of achieving stable integration through school 
construction is the education park, envisioned as a device for achieving 
both improved and more economical educational offerings, and racial 
integration in large metropolitan areas. A metropolitan park would 
sen^e perhaps 12,000-20,000 students from kindergarten through high 
school — and should ideally include community college and post-sec- 
ondary vocational facilities as well. To avoid creation of a massive and 
remote educational bureaucracy, each park might be divided into two 
or three high schools, eight to 10 junior high schools, 15 to 20 
elementary schools, on a large campus. 

Advocates of the educational park believe it has significant ad- 
vantages as a method of achieving racially and socioeconomically 
integrated education in urban areas. 

Firsts the park can be located on "neutral turf" between segregated 
residential areas, so that neither minority nor nonminority-grbup stu- 
dents are required to attend formerly "minority" or "nonminority" 
schools. 
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Second, improved specialized services can be made available — ath- 
letic facilities, individualized instruction, special services for handi- 
capped jind gifted children, wider course offerings in foreign lan- 
guages, arts ajid sciences, more accessible vocational services — at re- 
(!uced cost. 

Third'^ location of junior college and post-secondary vocational facil- 
ities on the campus of an "education jwirk" should facilitate coopera- 
tion between secondary and post-secondary education programs and 
significantly increase the accessibility of post-secondary ediication to 
students who might otherwise not take advantage of it. 

Critics of the educational park concept have raised three major 
criticisms. First, the argument is made that gathering perhaps 15,000 
childi-en. of whom about 7,000 would be junior and senior high school 
students, in a single location would pose a potentially serious disci- 
linary problem. It would appear that the* likelihood of disciplinary 
ifRculties can be substantially reduced by subdividing the education 
parks into a number of small and responsive individual schools. 

An initial capital cost which may exceed $50 million has provided 
a powerful dismcentive to experimentation with the education park 
concept — in fact, although the concept of education parks has been ful- 
ly developed since the niid-1960s, not even a single experimental park 
has been established. Finally, opponents of the park concept protest 
that a park serving a wider geographic area would renaer parent 
involvement in school activities far more difficult. 

In fact, an education park might well encourage increased parent 
involvement through i)ermitting establishment of smaller schools. 
While many elementary schools luidergoing construction at the present 
time serve as many as 1,000 students for reasons of education economy, 
an education park would permit establishment of subschools serving as 
few as 400 or 500 students. The advantage of smaller and more personal 
schools, where teachers and administrators have far fewer parents with 
whom to deal, should outweigh any disadvantage inhering in the school 
location more distant from the family residence. Dr. Thomas F. Petti- 
grew told the committee: 

The criticism assumes that most urban public schools today 
are neighborhood-based, and that they generate considerabfe 
neighborhood involvement. Serious doubts can be raised about 
both assumptions; we may w-ell be worrying about the loss of 
something already lost. In anv event, there is no evidence to 
indicate that only a neighborhood-based school can generate 
parental concern, or that a metropolitan park could not dupli- 
cate this feat, or that there is a close and negative association 
between the size of the attendance area and involvement.* 

^ We draw no final conclusions regarding the desirability of educa- 
tion parks. We do l)elieve, however, that the opportunity to establish 
model parks should be opened to several communities through Fed- 
eral financing of a substantial portion of the planning and construc- 
tion co.sts. The version of the Emergency School Aid Act which 
passed the Senate would have directed exnerimentation with at least 
two parks. In the final version of the bill, however, the requirement 
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has been. dropped; and although the Act continues to authorize sup- 
port for experimentation with parks^ the bill excludes elementary 
grades from the definition of "education park." We believe that in- 
tegration programs which include the early years are far more promis- 
ing than those which do not; we therefore would suggest that the 
Office of Education fund applications from communities which will 
themselves finance the elementary school asi>ects of a park, so that the 
concept can be tried once or twice in its entirety. And we urge modi- 
fication of the statutory provision to permit this iniionitive strategy 
to be tried in practice. 

4. CHOICE, AXO MAGNET SCHOOLS 

As discussed in Chapter 15, courts have generally found so-called 
"freedom of choice" plans inadequate to meet constitutional require- 
ments for rapid dismantling of racially discriminatory dual school 
systems. Choice remains available, however, as an approach to volun- 
tary integration. 

The simplest form of "choice" desegregation plan permits any 
parent to transfer his child to any school in the system, on a space- 
available basis. AVliere choices are not limited to those which favor 
desegregation, however, parents may misuse the plan to withdraw 
their children from newly-integrated schools, as happened under the 
Boston "Open Enrollment" plan, which actually worsened segregation 
of the Boston schools. 

Choice plans limited to options which encourage desegregation can 
significantly increase desegregation where transfers are actively en- 
couraged by school officials. 

Although the typical choice plan permits nonminority-group stu- 
dents to transfer to predominantly minority-group schools, this option 
is seldom exercised. The concept of the "magnet sciiooP'— a ghetto 
school designed to attract advantaged students on a voluntary basis 
through provision of especially innovative school programs— is de- 
signed to encourage such transfer. 

Attempts to establish magnet schools have met with only mixed suc- 
cess; at least two, however, the Trotter School in Boston, Mass. and 
the World of Inquiry School in Rochester, N.Y., have waiting lists 
of children from throughout tiieir metropolitan areas. 

Because of their high cost and uncertain success rate, magnet schools 
do not appear to be a broadly applicable approach to school integi-a- 
tion. Much can be learned through establishment of these schools, 
however, and financial assistance under the Emergency School Aid 
Act should be made available to fund additional examples. 

As discussed more fully in Chapter 18, "fair share-guaranteed ac- 
cess" plans, based on choice, remain perhaps the best hope for sig- 
nificant metropolitan desegregation across school district lines. 

Under a "guaranteed access" plan, eacfh participating suburban 
school system would voluntarily agree to accept up to a given num- 
ber—a "fair share" — of centercity minority-group and educationally- 
disadvantaged children. A reasonable target might be agreement by 
suburban communities to accept up to one-half the proportion of 
minority-group and educationally-disadrantaged students found in 
the metropolitan area as a whole, as suggested by Senator Ribicoff's 
Urban Education Imnrovement Act. Care should be taken, however, 
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to avoid scattering minority group children too thinly within subur- 
ban schools.* Centercity students would be selected according to 
parental choice. 

This approach should go far toward meeting the legitimate con- 
cerns of suburban communities which fear that concentiutions of edu- 
cationally-disadvantaged students might make fundamental changes 
in the focus of their schools. School systems participating in a 
"guaranteed access" plan would be eligible for financial assistance 
under the Emergency School Aid Act to meet the added cost of addi- 
tional services to both centercity and suburban children. 

r*. MODEL, STABLE, QU.XLITV INTEGRATED SCHOOLS > 

Where school districts are undertaking voluntary desegregation, 
the establishment of several model schools — alone or a first step or in 
combination with a broader "choice" plan — is helpful in demon- 
strating to the community that stable, quality integration can be edu- 
cationally successful, and such efforts can teach us more about the 
elements of successful integration. Often, the establishment of truly 
integrated models, to which indents are assigned on the basis of 
zoning, pairing, or other techniques, can build community support for 
inte^rration more effectively than "choice" systems which typically re- 
sult in only slight actual desegregation. 

Model schools should contain a majority of more advantaged stu- 
dents, and a number of minority-group students which provides a fair 
test of broad integration of the district. 

This approach to school integration, the establishment of "^ble, 
(quality integrated schools" has leceived the support of major educa- 
tion groups, including the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers. The version of the Emergency 
School Aid Act adopted by the Senate, with bipartisan support, re- 
quired each applicant for assistance to establish at l^st one such 
model school. Although this requirement was deleted from the Act in 
Senate-House conference, the Office of Education and local communi- 
ties undertaking desegregation programs should give this concept 
thorough consideration. 
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Dn Pettigrew told the commltteee : 
. » . there are data— I won't say they are as solid as I would like them 
to be — that suggest black children, when they are in small numibers, can 
Ih? isolated . . . you get the idea that the isolated situation even more 
IieigMens the point I tried to make earlier on cross-racial acceptiance . . » 
when you are 'the only black in the room and you have no support from 
other black children and little cross-racial acceptance you are in a bad 
way. 



Chapter 18— Metropolitan Approaches to 
Educational Equality 



A. Intooduoxxon 

Residential segregation is a fact of American life. As a result 
of residential patterns existing with remarkable similarity through- 
otit the United States, segregated schools arc also a fact of life in tnis 
country. Over 80 percent ox all black metropolitan residents live in 
central cities, while more than 60 percent of white metropolitan resi- 
dents live in suburbs. And large percentages of nonminority group 
middle-class children who do reside in metropolitan cities attend non- 
public schools; according to testimony of Dn Thomas Pettigrcw, 
three-fifths of all nonminority-group students in Philadelphia and 
two-fifths of all such children in St. Ijouis and Boston do not atitend 
public schools. 

The result : 62.4 percent of minority-group students outside the South 
attend centercity school districts in which a majority of students are 
from minority groups,* 

As Robert Carter, president of the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing told the* committee: 

Because housing segregation has spread so far and has be- 
come so entrenched throughout the United States, and be- 
cause of the use of the neighborhood school, school segrega- 
tion has l)ecome more widespread. The trend seems to l)e one 
way — toward increased school separation. Indeed, ours has 
already become two societies — one black and one white. . . . 
We have tied a policy of school organization (which we label 
de facto school segregation) to a polic} of housing 
segregation.** 

And as Dr. Thomas Pettigrew testified before the Senate Education 
Sul)committee : 

[E]ven if we did not have school segregation within dis- 
tricts, we would ^ill face a national problem of segregation 
across districts. 

The extent of America's residential segregation on the bas's of race 
has been well documented, Demograplier Karl E. Taeuber, who de- 
veloped a "segregation index" for 207 American cities (all the cities 
for which block data are available and whicli had at least 1,000 non- 
white households in 1960), reached this depressing conclusion: 
No elal)orate analysis is necessary to conclude from these 
figures that a high degree of residential segregation based on 
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race is a universal characteristic of American cities. 'Hiis 
segregation is found in the cities of the North ami West as 
well as of the South ; in large cities as well as srnall ; in non- 
industrial cities as well as industrial ; in cities with hundreds 
of thousands of Negro residents as well as those with only 
a few thousand, and m cities with only a few thousand, and in 



civil rights policies as well as those that are not * 

This finding was based on 1960 Census data. But in an article sub- 
mitted to the committee by Dr. Taeuber and Reynolds Farley — en- 
titled "Population Trends and Residential Segregation Since I960"— 
the authors showed that the picture was no belter during tfie decade 
of the 1960s. They examined special census data for 13 cities to assess 
trends in population, migration, and residential segregation from 1960 
to mid-decaae, and concluded that : 

In these cities the demographic trends of the 1950s are con- 
tinuing. There is a net out-migration of white population, 
and in several cities a decline in total population. Negro 
population is growing rapidly, but natural increase rather 
than net in-migration increasingly is the principal source. The 
concentration of whites in the suburl^ and Nejafroes in the 
central cities is continuing. Within the cities, indices of racial 
residential segregation generally increased. The combination 
of small increases in residential segregation and large in- 
creases in the Negro percentage has greatly intensified the 
magnitude of the problems of segregation and desegrega- 
tion of neighborhoods* local institutions, and schools. 

Based on his studies Dr. Taeuber told the committee that "residential 
segregation is universal in American cities.'* Indeed, the committee 
fonnoi no dispute about the "universality" of residential segk'egation 
in this country— and its impact on education. Speaking for the pres- 
ent administration, George Romney, Secretary of Housing and urban 
Development, told the committee that a "pattern of residential seg- 
regation . . . has come to characterize our great metropolitan areas." 
He testified that "deep divisions exist" and that our: 

. . . metropolitan areas today consist of miles of slums, 
miles of gray areas, and miles of sprawling suburbs, some 
modest and some affluent. These are tne miles which separate 
the black and the poor from good schools, and from new 
promising job opportunities. And with this physical separa- 
tion has come a decreasing ability of people of differing back- 
grounds to communicate with each other about the problems 
which clearly affect everyone.** 

The 1970 Census figures show no relief from our increasing resi- 
dential segregation. As President Nixon observed in his June 11, 1971, 
Message on Equal Housing Opportunities : 

In terms of racial concentration, the facts on housing oc- 
cupancy revealed by the 1070 Census are compelling. In our 66 
largest metropolitan areas, accounting for more than half the 
U.S. population — of which 49 are in the North and West— 
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the central city white population declined during the decade 
of the 1960s by about 2 million (5 percent)— while the black 
population increased almost 3 million (35 percent). This 
meant overall black population in central cities increased 
from 18 percent in 1960 to 24 percent in 1970. 

In the suburban areas of these cities, however, the storv w«? 
different. 'White population increased bv 12.5 million (30 per- 
cent) and black population increased by less than 1 million 
(44 percent). The result was that the total black proportion 
of suburban population increased only from 4.2 percent in 
1960 to 4.5 percent in 1970. 

AVhile Dr. Taeuber's studies have shown that residential segrega- 
tion based on nice is greater than residential segregation based on eco- 
nomic class, it is clear that Americans are not separated by race alone. 
In many suburban areas of the country, there arc no housing oppor- 
tunities for low and moderate income white Americans; and the ef- 
forts to provide such housing are often met with strong local 
opposition. 

Thus, many low-income white families— like minority-group fami- 
lies—are condemned to certain sections of a metropolitan area, and 
tlieir children often attend economically segregated schools. 

So. in houshic as well as in schools, there is growing isolation by 
both race and economic status in our metropolitan centers. And low- 
income Americans — both minority-group and nonmiiiority-group — 
who find themselves restricted to the innercity have seen jobs disap- 
pear to the suburbs. 

• Of the 990,000 new jobs created between 1959 and 1969 in the 
New Vork metropolitan region, 75 percenr were located outside 
the city. The new jobs in the city were often for highly skilled 
or white-collar workers. 

• Nationally over the last two decades, 80 percent of the new jobs 
created in large metropolitan areas have been located in the 
suburbs. 

• The Census Bureau estimates that the number of males employed 
in American central cities decreased by 2 percent from 1960 
to 1970. During this same period, male employment outside the 
central cities increased by 35.4 percent. 

In his 1971 Housing Message, President Nixon assessed the impact 
of this job trend on minority Americans. He observed that the: 
. . . price of racial segregation is being paid each day in 
dollars: In wages lost because minority Americans are unable 
CO find housing near the suburban jobs for which they could 
qualify. Industry and jobs are leaving central cities for the 
surrounding areas. Unless minority workers can move along 
with the jobs, the jobs that go to the suburbs will bo denied 
to the minorities — and more persons who want to work will be 
added to the cities' unemployment and welfare rolls. 
The President also pointed out the cost of this waste of human re- 
sources through the denial of human opportunity : 

No nation is rich enough and strong enough to afford the 
price which dehumanizing living environments extract in the 
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l)encfits of integrated education immediately available to many ghetto 
children. 

But none of these approaches is a panacea. The roots of the extreme 
social and economic tensions which tnreaten to divide the Nation, and 
of much educational deprivation^ lie in the extreme racial and economic 
segregation of our urban areas. Only by making real choice available— 
choice for low-income families to live near suburbap employment and 
integrated suburban schools, choice for middle-income families to live 
near centercitj; jobs and send their children to integrated schools as 
good as those in the suburbs--can we begin to defeat the destructive 
economic and educational impact of the ghetto. 

B. Causks of MRmorouTAK Sixirdoatiox 

The rigid economic and racial stratification of our uri)an areas did 
not take place by chance. 

In his testimony before the committee, HUD Secretary Romney 
explained that the answer lies in "our country's t/)rmented'history of 
race relations.** 

Throughout most of that history the dominant majority 
supported or condoned social and institutional separation of 
the races. This attitude became fixed in public law and public 
policy at every level of government and every branch of 
government, and thus it was adopted as it matter of course by 
the Federal Qovcmment when it entered the housing field in 
the 1930s. It continued after World War II. 

As Secretary Bomney indicated, the Federal Government playea 
a major role in building ghettos and creating residential segregation: 

• Massive public housing projects which deliberately reinforced 
segregated living patterns. 

• Federal highway programs which destroyed viable urban com- 
munities and amputated innercity from suburb. 

• Urban renewal programs which promised l)etter neighborfwjods 
but produced other^ more crowded slums. 

• Ix)cation of Federal offices in 8uburl>s which barred low- and 
moderate-income housing. 

Since World War II, the FHA and Veterans Administration fi- 
nanced more than $120 billion worth of new housing— less than 2 
iKjrcent of which has been available to nonwhite families, and much 
of that on a strictly segregated basis. 

The Federal Government's involvement in residential segregation 
was not a matter of inadvertance or neglect. It was conscious, stated 
policy. 

For example, the official FHA Underwriting Manual for 1938 con- 
tained the fallowing warning: 

If a neighborhood is to retain stability, it is necessary that 
properties sliall conti^ ue to be occupied by the same social and 
racial group. 

The manual recommended use of restrictive covenants to keep out 
^inharmonious racial groups." In fact, it provided a model restrictive 
covenant for those needing assistance in pursuing this policy. 
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Secretory Romney acknowledged that a variety of Federal pro- 
grams are in part responsible for today^s segregated living patterns: 
Urban renewal, the interstote highway network, and other 
Federal programs have contribute to the segre^tion and 
isolation of the poor and minority groups in our cities. These 
Federal programs have thus aggravatecl the magiiitudeof the 
problem l>y pre\*enting families from living within a reason- 
able distonce of their daily activities. 

Secretary Romney also amplified the FHA^s role in creating and 
mainUihing segregated housing: 

Unfortunately, the sound policy objectives of FHA were 
accompanied by both official and informal Federal encourage- 
ment of racia* segregation. FHA refused to provide insur- 
ance in integrated neighborhoods on the grounds that the 
financial risk to the Government was too gp^t. As a matter 
of fact, Congress declared as a matter of policy that the FHA 
had to limit insurance to those instances where they could 
prove the economic feasibility of the insurance, and with the 
attitudes that existed, this tended to be a restrictive 
policy . . . 

In addition to preventin^^ minorities from gaining access 
to new housing, FHA policies also generally withheld insur- 
ance from existing housing in central city areas. This prac- 
tice, called "redlining," involved an unwritten but well- 
understood agreement between financial institutions and 
FHA that many ct^ntral city neighborhoods occupied largely 
by minority groups had an unfavorable economic future. 

In addition to the Federal Government, other levels of government 
have also pursued policies designed to perpetuate residential segropa- 
tion. 

Many communities have rezoned parcels of land to block federally 

subsidized low- and moderatcMUcome housing. 
Richard Bellman, a staff attorney for the National Committee 

Against Discrimination in Housing, described such local barriers for 

the committee: 

In my opinion, one of the most serious impediments to the 
creation or integrated communities is the imposition by local 
communities of restrictive and exclusionary building code 
and land use requirements which effectively foreclose con- 
struction of new housing for Iomt- and ^noderate-income 
citizens. The techniques used to accomplish this result vary 
from community to community. Many suburban cities and 
towns have simply zoned all residential areas exclusively 
for single-family uses eliminating the possibility of construc- 
tion of townhouses and apartment units for the poor. Some 
communities impose large lot or minimum floor space require- 
ments which have the same result other communities raise 
arbitrary building code requirements, or encourage construe* 
tion only of luxury-t^pe apartments while refusing to ap- 
prove multiple dwellings with units to accommodate larger 
ifamilies. A nost of barriers are created to exclude housing 
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projects which would service low- and moderate-income 
citizens.* 

A second major barrier to the creation of iiktegratcd housing op- 
portunities is the practice of many city housing authorities of con- 
fining ptiblic housing developments to ghetto areas within the city, 
which reinforces and expii^us the ghetto-— often hastening: middle- 
income white flight from the city and making it more difficult to 
attract middle-income families l>ack to the city. 

The result of these governmental policies and actions, coupled with 
the massive population migration from farm to city, and from South 
to North, has been pervasive racial and economic segregation flowing 
from residence — and isolation in schools, }^>bs, public services, con- 
sumer markets, in nearly every area of human endeavor and 
opportunity. 

The 14th Amendment — There can be no sweeping ^neralizations 
about the le^I impact of the wide ^ nety of local policies inhibiting 
the elimination of residential segregation. Individual actions by local 
authorities have been foimd violative of 14th Amendment pn>tcctions 
against racial and ethnic discrimination. (See, e.g^ Hunter v. Erickson 
303 UJS. 385 (7969) ; Gautreatix v. Ramney 71-1073 (7th Cir. 1971) ; 
Shammi v. HUD 436 F. 2d 809 (3d Cir. 1970) ; SASSO v. U^uon City 
424 F. 2d 291 (9th Cir. 1970) ; CORE v. Norwdlk Redevelopment 
Agency 395 F. 2il 320 (2d Cir. 1968) .) 

On the c^her hand, the Supreme Court recently implied that (where 
racial motivation cannot be proved) at least some limitations may be 
constitutionally imposed to exclude families on the basis of low income, 
which would be prohibited if the motivation were shown to be racial 
rather than economic. {James v. Vdltierra^ 402 U^. 137 [1971]). 

The law in this area is still in a state of flux, and it may be several 
years before a clear-cut legal pattern emerges. 

The extent to which F^Jeral courts may be prepared to require 
metropolitan cooperation for school desegregation, based on evidence 
of discriminatory actions by State and local authorities to encourage 
both residential and school segregation within metropolitan areas, 
is also unclear. There are two cases which currently raise this issue: 
Bradhy v. Richmond, involvin^r school districts in the Richmond. 
Va., metropolitan area, and Bradley v. Milliken, involving the Detroit. 
Mich., metropolitan area. 

An order requiring consolidation of districts and multidistrict 
desegregation was entered by a Federal district court in the Bichmond 
case. The order has been reversed by the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and an appeal is pending to the Supreme Court. 

In the Detroit case, an order requiring extensive multidistrict de- 
segregation has been remanded by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
ti) the Federal Circuit Court of Xi)peals for further hearings. 

It is interesting to *note that injioth cases the centercity school 
disrict requested the joinder of its suburban neighbors. 

Both the Detroit and Bichmond cases rest upon district court find- 
ings of de jure segregation — that is. official involvement in fostering 



♦ HcarinfCR of the U.S. Senate Select CommUtee on Bqnal Edncationnt Oppor- 
tunity, Part .5— Dc Facto ScgrcgaUon and HoHiitiff DiMcHmtnaHon, Aiwr. 27. 1070. 
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segregation — at both the State and school district levels.* Both cases 
rest on the theory that once the State has been shown to have fostered 
school segregation directly, or iudii*ectly through housing discrimina- 
tion, the State can be required to take action, including consolidation 
of school districts created by State law, to make effective dcs(»grcgation 
possible even if the school district lines themselves were not drawn for 
discriminatory purposes. 

The future of these housing and school desegregation decisions and 
the legal theories on which they rest cannot be predicted with confi- 
dence. What can be predicted is that courts are not the branch of Gov- 
ernment best equipped to deal with the extremely complex issues 
involved in breaicing down racial and economic barriers within metro- 
politan areas in ways that do justice to the legitimate concerns of all 
mvolved. A court cannot offer subsidies to compensate suburban com- 
munities for increased costs, including educational costs, of serving 
low-income families or provide assistance to replace revenues lost 
through location of tax-free public housing units; a court is ill 
equipped to require that low-income housing be scatter-site, rather 
than in huge apartment projects or to implement the metropolitan 
planning needed to prevent some suburban communities from being 
swamped by low-income housing while others are untouched. But if 
public officials at the local. Federal and State levels i-efuse to act, the 
courts will be left to their own, and very limited, devices. 



^lu the Richmond case the conrt fonnd State involvement in fostering school 
segregation inclnding: 

• The original establishment of segregation by State law ; 

• State law permitting transportation of pnpiLs across school district li:ies for 
the pnrpose of maintaining segregation ; 

• State tnition grant and pupil .scholarship programs permitting !:tndents to 
cross school district lines or attend private scho«>l.<t in order to avoid deseg- 
regation. 

Tiie conrt also fonnd State, Fiederal and local involvement in enconraging resi- 
dential segregation, indnding: 

• State enforcraient of racially restrictive covenants; 

• Location of nrban renewal sites to perpetuate segregation : 

• Location of pnblic housing projects to perpetnate segregation ; 

• Action by the FHA and local realtors to refuse to make honsing available 
to blacks in white r%sidential areas. 

In the Detroit case the conrt*s findings indnde : 

• Until WH, the State enforced racial restrictions on the ownership of prop- 
erty which confined blacks to particular ai*eas in the city of Detroit; 

• Lending institutions, real estate associations and brokerage firms, together 
with agencies responsible for land use manaieement, and the FHA and VA 
cooperated to prevent blades from obtaining honsing in white residential 
areas; 

• State funding polides contributed to rendering educational opportunities 
in the dty of Detroit inferior to those in the surrounding districts; 

• The ^tate legislature intervened to prevent vduntary implementation of a 
partikl desegregation plan by the Detroit school board ; 

• Within the dty of Detroit: (1) attendance xones were designed to increase 
segregation; (2) black students were bused away from doser white schools 
to attend black schools. 
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C. ENCX)tTRAOINO InTEOKATION OF METROPOLITAN" ScHOOLS 

In many metropolitan areas, where centercity school districts con- 
tain concentrations of minority group and educationally disadvan- 
taged children, the most promising approach to successful school inte- 
gration xyould appear to be through cooperative ari-aiigements between 
city and suburban school systems. 

The primary methods for implementing voluntary multidistrict 
cooperative arrangements — acceptance of innercity students by sub- 
urban schools "magnet schools" and education parks, are discussed in 
Chapter 17. 

Successful interdistrict integration programs involving attendance 
of centercity children in suburban schools have been implemented 
through cooperation of 30 school systems in the Boston, Mass., ai-ea 
(METCO), 5 school systems in Kochester, N.Y.; and 14 Connecticut 
school districts (Project Concern) — including all the major cities in 
tlie State. However, these programs are limited in scope — involving 
fewer than 4,000 minority-group children— <lue in large part to aai 
absence of adequate financing. 

Other interdistrict approaches have been based in the concept of 
the "magnet school" — ^a ghetto school designed to attract advantaged 
students through an innovative educational program. Although a num- 
ber of efforts to establish "magnet schools" have failed, the Trotter 
School in Boston and the World of Inquiry School in Rochester both 
have waiting lists of children from throughout their metropolitan 
areas. 

With recent adoption of the Emergency School Aid Act, which rc- 
sen'es 5 Percent of appropriated fimds ($50 million annually if the 
bill is fully fimded) for voluntary metropolitan area programs, and 
makes substantial additional funding available for both multidistrict 
and within-district efforts, adequate financing will be available for the 
first time to support existing programs — including cost of .services to 
improve educational quality for all children within integrated class- 
rooms — and to encourage adoption of similar programs by other com- 
munities. The committee hopes that the availability of Federal finan- 
cial assistance will encourage a marked expansion in interdistrict coop- 
erative efforts. 

A third approach to metropolitan integration is the education park* 
discussed at length in Chapter 17. There are no existing education 
parks, largely b^ause large initial construction C(»ts are an effective 
deterrent to experimentation; but the park concept appears to be a 
promi.sing approach to providing integrated education together with 
improved educational services and facilities. Certainly some experi- 
mental ])arks should ho. established, witli Federal assistance, to put the 
concept into practice.* 

Ewmiraging Metropolitcn Plnvning — Financial assistance under the 
Emergency School Aid Act will be available both to support physical 



* Alt hough funding for education parks in made avanaMe in the Emergency 
School Aid Act, the Act ^Hminntes grades K-« from its definition of parlc. Be- 
cause we helieve Integra ion effr>rts which. begin In early grades had the most 
promLse of success, we Would hope that grants wHl be made to communities which 
will themse)rf>s support the nsfiects of a cnniprehensive park and we suggest 
prompt revision of the law. 
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costs of multidistrict integration and to provide help in improving the 
educational program for all students. 

In addition, however, we believe that appropriate committees of the 
Senate and the House should consider special incentives and priority 
in the allocation of Federal assistance for education to reward school 
districts in metropolitan areas w^iich voluntarily achieve broad-based 
involvement in planning and imjjlementation of cooperative school in- 
tegration efforts. Such metropolitan plans might be based on a "fair 
share" approach under which suburban school districts could agree 
to encourage and accept up to a given number of educationally disad- 
vantaged and minority-group children from the centercity, or from 
other suburbs.* 

D. Providing Choice in Housing 

In many communities, rigid housing restrictions limiting minority- 
group and low-income famines to centercities and poor suburbs provide 
a formidable barrier to school integration for most children. As Sen- 
ator fiibicoff said in a statement included in the committ^'s hearings : 
For years we have assumed that integrated education would 
lead to an integrated society . . . Integrated education is im- 
portant. It deserves our continued support and assistance. But 
unless we also open the suburbs to those trapped in the city, we 
will labor in vain.** 

1. TOW.ARD meeting LEGITIMATE SUBURBAN CONCERNS 

There can be no doubt that, in most areas of the country, there is sub- 
stantial local resistance to low- and moderate-income housing and to 
the elimination of residential segregation. In 1968, the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders found that : 

Housing programs sening low-income groups have been 
concentrated in the ghettos. Nonghetto areas, particularly sub- 
urbs, for the most part have steadfastly opposed low-income, 
rent supplement, or below-market interest rate housing, and 
have successfully restricted use of these programs outside the 
ghetto. 



♦In areas of high proportions of educationally disadvantaged children, the 
standard snggested by Senator RibicoiTs Urban Education Improvement Act 
might be adopted<-that subnrban school districts accept a proportion of disad- 
vantaged students not in excess of half the metropolitan average. 

The committee notes with approval that the reomtly adopted Emergency 
School Aid Act provides financial assistance for efforts to develop metropolitan 
plans where two-thirds of the districts serving two>thirds of the students in a 
metropolitan area join in the effort. However* this assistance is limited to plans 
nnder which each stdmrbon school would achieve half the proportion of minority- 
group students found in the metropolitan area aj9 a whole in each school within 
10 years. 

In some large metropolitan areas, it may be unreasonable to expect outlying 
school districts to meet the standard of the Act; in additon, the Act fails to 
include disadvantaged children who are not from minority groups in its approach. 

^^Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Part 2— 3/clropo7«an Anpectn of Educaiitmal Oppwrtuniiy, pp. 10910-32. 
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Today, 4- years later, the opposition is at least as great. There are 
often sound and legitimate reasons for suburban opposition to certain 
forms of low- and moderate-income housing. 

Preventing the Overhurdemng of Communities Which Accept jSttbsi- 
dized Housing — Some communities which have responsibly opened 
their doors to federally subsidized housing? have foimd that, precisely 
because there are so few communities willing to do so, they are soon 
overburdened. A tragic example is provided by the case of Beecher, 
Mich., a suburb of Flint, which adopted a policy permitting the de- 
velopment of federally subsidized housing. As Martin Sloan of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights told the committee : 

... in the town of Beecher, Mich, a suburban area outside 
Flint, the construction of a substantial number of low-income 
units under the Section 235 program served to change the 
school system from a racially integrated one into a nearly all- 
black system. HUD officials disclaimed any responsibility for 
that, although the housing would never have been built in 
Beecher without express HUD approval. As one local HUD 
official was reported to say: "The impact on housing — any 
housing — on a community's schools is not my business, nor is 
racial balance."* 

The construction of federally subsidized public houi^ng takes land 
off the tax rolls, imposing a double burden on residential communities. 
Not only are childrai (with special educational needs) added to their 
school populations but the tax base which must support those needs 
is depleted at the same time. 

And low- and moderate-income housing creates increased demands 
for i>ublic health, tran^rtation, welfare, law enfojrcement and other 
municipal services in addition to education. 

Federal housing programs must ensure that the experience of com- 
munities like Beecher — ^where local FHA officials ignored the impact 
of new subsidized housing on neighborhoods and schools — will not 
be repeated. 

HUD has made an important step in the ri^t direction through its 
new emphasis on scatter-site housing and small cluster developments 
in its regulations on "Project Selection Criteria," which became effec- 
tive on February 7, 1972. Tlie regulations establish a systwn of rating 
applications for Federal assistance for homeownership projects under 
Section 235 of the Housing and Urban Development Act for rental 
projects under Section 236 or rent supplement, and for public hous- 
ing projects. Under the regulations, a project will be rated "superior," 
"adequate," or "poor,'' with respect to eight broad criteria. In order 
to qualify for assistance, a proposed project must obtain at least an 
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"adequate" rating on each of the eight criteria, a "poor" rating on any 
will disqualify the project.* 

Under the new regulation, Federal support will be denied to pro- 
posals for subsidized housing which threaten to "tip" already inte- 
grated residential areas. In addition, subsidized housing located in ex- 
isting areas of minority concentration will be supported only under a 
State or local development plan which provides comparable oppor- 
tunities to minority families in integrated areas, or where housing 
needs cannot otherwise be met 

The new regulations are a vast improvement over prior HIJD policy. 
For the first time, HUD and the Federal. Government will use its site 
selection powers both to provide greater choice in housing oppor- 
tunity. And, just as important, the new regulations embody a Federal 
commitment to preventing the kind of destructive influx of low-income 
housing which took place m Beecher, Mich. 

However, the new regulations cannot be completely effective while 
their scope is limited to concern for the impact of Federal housing 
programs on segregation by race and national origin. The regulations 
should be broadened to reach the real problem, which is to provide 
wider choice in housing for all low-income families, while guarantee- 
ing communities which accept federally assisted housing that they will 
not be overburdened. 

Broadened as we have suggested, the new regulation can effectively 
guamntee that there will be no new Beechers. 

Reducing the Financial Burden— Th^ existing public housing program 
requires a waiver of local property taxes and merely permits a pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes of 10 percent of shelter rent. This is totally in- 
adequate. As one housing official observed : 

. . . very few suburban leaders are willing to make a politi- 
cal decision which calls for an influx of low-income families, 
a reduction in potential taxes from real estate, an increase 



* ( A ) A superior rating slinU be jriven If the pr oposetl project will l»e located : 

(1) So that, within the housing market area, it wlU provide opportunities 
for minorities for housing outside existing areas of minority concentration 
and outside areas which arc already substantially racbMy mixed ; or 

(2) In an area of minority concentration, but the area Is part of an 
official State or l!)cal agoncy development plan, and sufficient, comparable 
opportunities exist for housing for minority families. In the Income range to 
be served by the proposed project, outside areas of minority concentration. 

(B) An ade<iuate rating .^hall be given if the proposed project win l)e located : 

(1) Outside an area of minority concentration, but the area is racially 
mixed, and the proposed project will not cause a significant Increase In the 
proportion of minority to nonmlnority residents ln~the area : or 

(2) In an area of minority concentration and sufficient, comparable oi>* 
portnnltles exist for housing for minority families. In the Income range to 
l>e served by the proi>ased project, outside areas of minority concentration: 
or 

(3) In an area of minority concentration, but Is necessary to meet over- 
riding housing needs which cannot otherwise feasibly be met in that housing 
market area. (An "overriding need*' may not serve as the basis for aii "ade- 
quate** rating If the only reason the need cannot otherwise feasll)ly he met 
Is that discrimination on the basis of race, color or natural origin renders 
sites outside areas of minority concentration unavailable) : or 

(4) In a housing market area with few or no minority-group residents. 

(C) A poor rating shall be given If the proposed project does not satisfy any 
of the almvo conditions, e.g., will caiwe a significant Increase In the proportion of 
minority residents In an area which Is not one of minority concentration, but 
which Is raclaUy mixefL 
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in the level of volume of public services, and thei-ef ore the pos- 
sibility of a tax increase. 

^ The Federal Government must reduce and seek to eliminate the 
financial burden on communities caused by low- and moderate-income 
housing. 

Chapter 2, Section 0(d)(1) of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1972, passed by the Senate on March 2, 1972, would even- 
tually require all public housing projects to pay full real estate taxes. 
This provision will meet part of the local objections to public housing, 
hy ending the depletion of available local tax revenues; and the com- 
mittee urges its adoption by the Congress. 

But we must also deal with the increased burdens placed on munic- 
ipal services by both low- and moderate-income housing. 

Education is by far the local service most directly affected by the 
addition of low- and moderate-income housing. 

As a pertinent, short-term goal, committee witness Anthony Downs, 
of the Real Estate Research Corp. of Chicago, recommended the 
"creation of new educational subsidies, or new means of financing local 
educational costs, that take the financial penalty out of accepting low- 
income residents in a community, and convert it to an advantage." In 
fact, the Congress has already acted to provide such a program of 
educational subsidies. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1969, si^ed into law in April 1970, added a new 
"Clause (c)" to the existing progi-am of School Assistance in Fed- 
erally Affected Areas (the so-called "Impact Aid" Program) authoriz- 
ing a Federal payment to compensate local school districts for serving 
students from tax-free federally assisted public liousing— in much the 
same way that school districts are compensated for serving children 
who live on military bases, Indian reservations, and other tax-exempt 
federally owned property. Unfortunately, this provision has not been 
funded. Full fimding of the "Clause (c)'^ program is an absolutely es- 
sential first step toward a rational housing policy; past failures to 
make funds available are inexcusable. We must begin by fully fund- 
ing this profrram, and then expand the concept to other types of fed- 
erally subsidized housing, and other municipal services in addition to 
education. 

President Nixon's Task Force on Urban Renewal approved this type 
of incentive to local communities, urging : 

... that additional legislation be requested to provide spe- 
cial Federal aid to help suburban communities meet the in- 
creased costs of education, public health, transportation, and 
other municipal services that result directly from expanding 
the supply of low- and moderate-income housing in the com- 
munity. 

Amidmg Monolithic Haimng Projects^ Smtter-Sitc Housing and 
Cluster Developments— Y^Y more attention must be paid to the design 
of low- and moderate-income housing, to assure that it is consistent and 
compatible with surrotmding residential areas and to avoid large low- 
income housing tniits which become "mini-ghettos". 

As Anthony Downs observed. Federal policy should encourage the 
"location of many new low- and modern te-income housing units in sub- 
urban areas both in relatively small clusters and in individual scattera- 
tion in middle-income neighborhoods. 
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HUD's recently adopted "Project Selection Criteria'' require all 
proposals of subsidized housing to meet the objective of providin^r "an 
attractive and well-planned physical environment.'- If properly im- 

f)lemented, these regulations could ensure that there will be no more 
arge, institutionalized public housing projects which simply expoit 
a slice of urban poverty to the suburbs. 

Present law permits Federal support for scatter-site housing and 
small multifaniily units.'But there is now only limited authority for a 
third approach : making individual housing allowances to enable ixjcip- 
ients to obtain existing rental housing. 

The Housing and TTrb^n Development Act of 1970 authorized the 
Secretary of HUD to conduct research programs to demonstrate the 
feasibility of providing low-income families with liousing allow- 
ances to assist them in obtaining existing standard rental housing 
of their choice. 

This program should be continued — wi^h the aim of adopting new 
legislation extending rent subsidies and public housing rent allow- 
ances to individual households. 

The immediate costs for scatter-site housing, small multifamily 
units and housing allowances may be higher than for the constniction 
of conventional public housing units. But the social benefits, in terms 
of school integration, reduced crime, increased access to jobs and 
more hopeful environment can more than compensate for these in- 
creased costs. 

2. TOW.VRD A MORE EFFKCTIVE POLICY UXDER EXISTIXG LEGISLATIVE 

AtJTHORmr 

Encouraging Rational Site Selection — The Civil Rights Commission 
points out that HUD can and should take a more active role in en- 
couraging rational site selection for federally assisted housing. 
The project -by-project approach . . . reflects an unduly pas- 
sive ])osture on the part of HUD, suggesting incorrectly that 
department officials have no alternative but to rely exclu- 
sively on the receipt of individual proposals drawn up in iso- 
lation from other such proposals. Under this approach, the 
department may often have to settle for k>ss desirable proj- 
ects, unrelated to rational metropolitan growth or to the 
problem of racial polarization. 

The Commission suggests that the department— 

affirmatively seek out applications from biiildei-s and sponsors 
for housing located so as to contribute to the healthy gi*owth 
of the entire metropolitan area Ifiwi^] provide assistance to 
them to assure that they are able to build on desirable sites. 

Action Agaimt Discriminatory Practices, — ^Where zoning laws or 
other local oixlinances discriminate against racial or national origin 
minorities, the committee believes that HUD is lecrally obligated to 
take enforcement action under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1064 
and the Fair Housing Act of 1968.* 



♦See analysis of HUD's iwwer and dnty to act ajrainst discriminatory zoning 
in the memornndtim Mibmitted by the National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion In Housing, pp. 2920-2026, Part 5, Hearings before Select Committee. 
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A recent statement on equal housing opportunity by the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights and nine other national public interest 
organizations aptly describes the need for adequate law enforcement 
in this field: 

The continuation of . . . Federal assistance uuacompanied 
by civil rights standards subverts our major national housing 
goal — to provide a decent home in a suitable living environ- 
ment for all American citizens. 

Location of Federal Facilities.— The Federal Government is directly 
responsible for its own facilities location policies. 

The Federal Government employs over 6 million men and women; 
and increasingly Federal facilities, like many businesses, are moving 
from the central cities. In the Washington, D.C. area alone, for ex- 
ample, many Government agencies — including the Geological Survey, 
the National Bureau of Standards, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission— have recently moved or plan to 
move to the suburbs. 

To deal with this problem, the President issued Executive Order 
11512 in February 1970, requiring that consideration should be given 
to the availability of adequate low- and moderate-income housing in 
the selection of sites for Federal facilities. 

However, the Executive order has not solved the problem. The Civil 
Rights Commissioner finds that although it has great potential leverage 
on local communities because of the economic benefits flowing from 
location of Federal facilities, the Federal Government in relocating its 
facilities had made little or no effort to insure that its low- and 
moderate-income employees can find accessible housing nearby. In fact. 
Federal moves into tne suburbs often result in the loss of jobs to low- 
and moderate-income employees who can no longer reach their place 
of employment. 

As Senator Ribicoff observed : 

The absence of available housing near these locations has 
forced hundreds of dedicated low- and moderate-income 
black- and white workers to give up their jobs. 

On June 14, 1971, the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Greneral Services Administration joined in a memoran- 
dum of understanding to help insure adequate housing near new Fed- 
eral installations.* Xmder this agreement, HUD will advise GSA as 
to the availability of low- and moderate-income housing near a pro- 
jected Government facility. If GSA decides to locate in an area where 
an adequate supply of such housing is not available, HUD, the in- 
volved Federal agency, and the community in which the installation is 
to be located will develop a written "affirmative action plan]' to insure 
that an adequate supply of low- and moderate-income housing will be 
available within 6 months after the facility is to be occupied. 

This new policy is an important step forward. The committee 
strongly hopes that these procedures will be implemented. 

However, the committee believes that appropriate sanctions must 
be developed to insure compliance with the affirmative action plan 
called for under this agreement. 



♦Procedures for implementinj? this memorandum were issued on June 7, 1972. 
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In addition, the committee also believes that steps must be taken to 
insure that the facility location policies of Federal contractors and 
Federal grantees receiving substantial P'cderal funding comply with 
standards similar to those outlined in the memorandum. 

If the Executive Branch fails to take such steps, the committee rec- 
ommends serious consideration of legislation similar to that introduced 
by Senator Ribicoff on March 16, 1971. This legislation provides that 
before a Federal facility, or the facility of a Federal contractor or Fed- 
eral gi-antee, may be located in any community, the agency or con- 
tractor involved nnist secure assurances judicially enforceable by the 
Federal Government that the community will provide at least one unit 
of adequate housing for each prospective low- or moderate-income 
employee. 

As Senator Ribicoff observed : 

. . . this legislation will simply grant the economic benefits 
of site locations to those communities thatiire also willing to 
assume the responsibilities for the workers in those facilities. 

3. TOWARD A MORE COMl^REIIBNSIVE APPROACH 

As suggested earlier, HUD regulation imder existing authority can 
go far toward meeting the concerns of many communities that lower- 
ing barriei'S to low- and moderate-income housing may result in an 
avalanche. And HUD can do more imder existing authority to advocate 
and encourage sensible site selection. But unless suburban communities 
agree to remove barriers to siibsidized housing, the major burden will 
continue to fall on central cities, and racial and economic division will 
continue to grow. 

A most promising approach has been adopted by the Miami Valley 
Regional Planning Association. The association, which i-epresents the 
communities of the Dayton, Ohio, metropolitan area is implementing 
a unique i)Ian designed to disperse the anticipated need for low- and 
moderate-income housing throughout the five-county Dayton metro- 
politan area. 

The basic premise of this plan, adopted unanimously by the mem- 
ber governments of the Planning Association in September 1970, is 
that eve^ community in a metropolitan area will accept its fair share 
of the low- and moderate-income housing required to meet the needs of 
the area's residents. As Mr. Dale Bertsch of the association testified: 
The housing plan essentially is based on computing low- and 
moderate-income housing needs by county and allocating 
shares of this housing to planning units throughout the re- 
gion, each of %yhich is based on groupings of municipalities 
and/or townships within a county. Locations of such housing 
is coordinated through voluntary agreements and working 
relationships with the MVRPC and through the A-95 review 
process. The plan is meant for immediate implementation, 
and it is already affecting the location of pi-oposed housing 
in the region.* 



♦Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity» Part 21— Metropolitan Aspects of Educational Inequality. \ov. 22. 1971. 
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Although the "fair share" is a goal, it is also a ceilirig — no com- 
munity will receive low- or moderate-income housing in excess of its 
**fair share." As Mr. Bertsch testified : 

One of the major complaints which is heard by elected offi- 
cials across our region, when they begin to advocate low- and 
moderate-income housing within their communities, is that 
certain communities within the suburbs are going to become 
the pressure I'elief valve for the central city. Therefore, it is 
anticipated, and we have used — the Commission has iised — 
the goal also as a shutoff valve for low- and moderate-income 
housing construction in the suburbs. 

We do not pretend to have a detailed or final answer to the increas- 
ing educational, social and economic segregation of our nietropolitan 
areas. But we do find that intense metropolitan segregation increas- 
ingly threatens the American commitment to equal opportunity based 
on individual merit. We believe that relevant committees of the House 
and Senate should consider legislation to encourage adoption of the 
*^fair share" approach to allocation of federally suteidized housing in 
other metropolitan areas, and we believe that metropolitan plans 
should be encouraged to address the need to provide increased housing 
opportunities for middle-income families within central cities, as well 
as the need to provide housing opportunities for low-income families 
outside the central city. 

As Father Theodore M. Hesburg, Chairman of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, stated in testimony before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, such an approach : 

. . . has the greatest potential for meeting the housing 
problems of lower-income families in a wav that would con- 
tribute to the social and economic health of the entire metro- 
politan area . . . for doing away with the irrationality of 
the existing system by which federally subsidized housing 

f urograms are operatea, of making order out of what is now 
ittle short of chaos. 



Chapter 19— Recommendations 



A. Meetzno Federal RESPONSiBiLmES 

1. FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 

The committee^s fundamental and most basic recommendation is 
that the Congress and the Executive Branch unite in a national vplhy 
which supports the Constitution, recognizes the potential benefits of 
quality integrated education, and is committed to helping local com- 
munities assure that desegregation — wliether voluntary or under legal 
requirement— is responsive to the legitimate concerns of parents and 
students from all background. 

The focus of national debate on the misleading issues of "massive 
busing" and "racial balance" has contributed to aeteriorating Dublic 
confidence in the justice of constitutional requirements and in tne es- 
sential fairness of our judicial system. Our national commitment to 
oqualitv of educational opportunity is in leopardy. 

At the same time, puDlic discussion has largely ignored both the 
benefits of integrated education, and the legitimate concenis of par- 
ents — concern of minority group parents tnat their children not be 
subjected to unfair and discriminatory treatment within desegregated 
schools, concerns of all parents that desegregation improve and not 
impair their children's educational opportunities. 

The immediate losers have been the Nation's children. And the 
«rreatest losers are the 11 million children ali-eady attending 1,500 de- 
segi-egatiug school districts. Negative leadership discourages the local 
support necessary for successful school integration, and compounds 
the already difficult jobs of teachei*s and local school officials. 

We must unite in an effort to make school desegregation work, or 
fail a fundamental test of our national character. As President Nixon 
said in his March 1970 message on school desegregation : 

Few issues facing us as a Nation are of such transcendent 
impoitance : impor&nt because of the vital role that our public 
schools play in the Nation's life and in its future; because the 
welfare of our children is at stake; and because it presents us 
a test of our capacity to live together in one Nation, m brother- 
hood and understanding. 

2. REJECTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

We recommend rejection of any proposal to amend the United 
States Constitution which would limit the existing authority of Fed- 
eral courts to remedy racially discriminatory school segregation. 

(263) 
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A number of proposed constitutional amendments were introduced 
m both Houses during the J)2d Congress. Perhaps the most widely 
favored version, ILJ. Res. 020, provides: 

Sec. 1. Xo public school student shall, lK»caust» of his race* 
creed, or color, l>e assigiie<) to or required to attend a particular 
school. 

5>cc. 2. Congress shall have the i>ower to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

This language appears designed to re^ablish "freedom of cboice'\ 
proven ineffective as a means of disestablishing officially imposed 
school segregation over a 14-ycar trial period, as per se satisfying con- 
stitutional requirements even where no actual desegregation is 
pnnluced. 

This amendment would not only prevent the Fedend courts from 
effectively remedying officially imposed segregation, it would also pro- 
hmt school authorities from adopting wholly voluntary plans (be- 
yond "free choice") for the integration of schools as a matter of local 
decision. 

Although this proposal, and others similar to it, are often described 
as antibusmg'' amendments, their scope is far broader. They would 
establish constitutional prohibitions against using effective means to 
achieve school desegregation. In effect, they seek to establish national 
policy m support of apartheid in public education. 

RK.TRCTION OP "STUDRXT TRANSTOKTATIOX MOnATOniU3f ACT^' AND 

"bqual wmc.moxAL orpoRTUNrriRs act" 

We recommend against adoption of the "Student Tran.sportation 
Moratoniim Act'\ and the "Equal Educational Opportunities Act'' 
proposed by the administration last Spring. 

We find no justification for prohibiting all additional transporta- 
tion on the elementarv school level, as the "Equal Educational Op- 
portunities Act" would do. The evidence indicates that school inte- 
gration is most likely to produce increased academic achievement in 
educationally disadvantaged children if it be^^ns in the elementary 
grades. Further, a policy of desegi-egation in secondary grades com*- 
bined with extensive segregation in elementary grades increases the 
nkclihood of continued racial tension in desegregated high schools and 
junior high schools. 

We find no useful purpose in the Act's provisions making student 
transportation on the secondary level a "remedy of last resort" and re- 
quiring that transportation be undertaken oiily in conjunction with 
a long-term plan for adoption of an "alternative"— such as new school 
constniction, establishment of magnet schools or educational parks. 
Under present law, school districts themselves have primary responsi- 
bility for drawing desegregation plans, and may adopt any method 
they wish, involving transportation or not, which meets constitutional 
standards. Most school districts pi*esently choose transportation onlv 
as a "last resort". Further, several of the "alternatives'- suggested iii 
the bill, such as magnet schools and education parks, themselves com- 
monly require student transportation, and therefore would not appear 
to l)c "alternatives" at alK In short, the Act's provisions "limiting" 
transportation at the secx)ndary level are confusing and appear to be 
without point. 
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Wo. do not with the Act*s proposals to require court orders 
for dcscgrc^pition to lapse after 10 years, and orders involving traus- 
|)ortation after 5 years. Wiile court orders remain flexible and sub- 
ject to revisior., and while courts may properly dismiss cases on an 
individual basis after discrimination has been ended, the ^^Equal Edu* 
rational Op{M)itunitie8 Act" appears to invite a massive rcsegregation 
of schools at the tuid of 5 years. Nor do we agree with the Act^s efforts 
to restrict tJie constitutional responsibility of State government for 
si»|c:regation which it has established, or to permit reopening of all 
existing court onlers to litigate compljance with the Act— creating 
another round of divisive and embittering court> suits, destructive of 
education even where existing court orders are eventually upheld.* 

And we recommend rejection of companion legislation, the proposed 
Student Transportation Moratorium Act* whidi would prohibit im- 
ploniontation of des(»gn*gation plans requiring any change in cxistuig 
transportation patterns during a period designed to ^nnit Congres- 
sional action on the "Equal Educational Opi>ortunitics Act V* The 
moratorium would go so far as to prohibit adoption of plans trans- 
porting children shorter distances to achieve desegregation, and in 
many cases, would effectively require preservation of dual school sys- 
tems intact during its life. 

We And that guidelines for student transportation developed by 
the Supreme Court in Swmin v. (Iharlotte-MeckUnhnrg^ and applieH 
to administrative, proceedings under the Civil Rights Act oy the 
Education Amendments of 1072, establish a sensible, enforceable and 
uniform standard for the use of transportation in eliminating the 
effects of racially discriminatory student assignment policies. Trans- 
portation will not l)c required over times and distances which risk 
c!uldrcn^s health or impmge on their educations. If individual de- 
segregation plans require unreasonable transportation, there are 
judicial remedies. 

As discussed in Chapter 15, we And both of these legislative pro- 
{)06als to be of highly doubtful constitutionality. Hut beyond their 
miestionablo constitutionality* the "Equal Educational Opi>ortunities 
Act" and the "Student Transportation Aforatorium Acr* would se- 
verely restrict remedies for unconstitutional school segregation while 
compounding the legitimate concerns which lie behind much opposition 
toscnool desegregation. 

Without transportation, much unlawfully established segregation 
must be allowed to persist. Tlie desegregation which does take place 
will often disproportionately involve nonminority-group students 
from less affluent, blue collar families wI;ose homes are adjacent to 
minority group residential areas. Student bodies of desegregated 
schools will more often be predominantly minority-group and pre- 
dominantly educationally disadvantaged — encouraging "white flignt". 



*Tbe venion of the Equal Educational Opportunitien Act whtcfa passed the 
House of Representatives last September extended severe restrictions on the use 
of tratisportation to the biicb school as well as the elementary level. Although the 
liill would iiemiit transportation of children to the "next nearest'* as weU as the 
nearest school, thig alternation of the orijcinal formula would continue to assure 
that most desegregation outside of rural communities would be confined to the 
less affluent. 

^^Tbe bin passed by the House Aug. IR. 1072 would have establislied a mora- 
torium period ending July 1, 1973, or on adoption of the EEOA if sooner. 
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jeopardizing the academic benefits of integration, provoking lemti- 
mate concern of parents of more advantaged students assigned to these 
schools, and rendermg the tasks of te^ichcrs and school officials far 
more difficult. Desegregation of elementary schools, where educational 
benefits are greatest, will be highly restricted, while desegregation of 
junior and senior high schools can be expected to l)e far less successful 
^x*«»^^^'« s^gation in elementary a-hools 
The Equal Educational Opportunities Act, ancf its companion legis- 
lation, the Student Transportation Moratorium Act, would amplify 
the inequities and mjusticcs which can be caused by iKwrly designed 
desegregation plans, render stable integration far less likelv- and im- 
pair the educational opportunities of all children, advantage<l and 
disadvantaged, minority group and nonminority group, in descirre- 
gatmg school districts. • 

4. ENXOURAGIXG VOLUNTARY IXTEGRxmoX 

The committee strongly recommends Federal incentives to encourage 
voluntary school integration. We agree with the National Advisory 
Committee on the Education of Disadvantaged Children that "de- 
segregation IS the best form of compensatory education"; properly 
conducted, it can better prepare all children for life in a multiracial 
society. 

Voluntarj' integration provides an opportunity for careful plan- 
ning, to begin slowly and build public support, to take steps over a 
period of time. These arc luxuries wliich. more than 18 years after 
Brown, are no longer available to districts desegregating under con- 
stitutional mandate. 

The recently adopted $1 billion-a-year Emergency School Aid Act 
provides the necessary support for voluntary integration ; it is essen- 
tial that the bill be fully funded. In addition, those provisions of the 
proposed Equal Educational Opportimities Act which would divert 
Emergency School Aid funds for more general compcnsa'oiy educa- 
tion should be rejected. Additional funds should be provided for gen- 
eral compensatory education, but funds devoted to encouraging and 
supporting voluntary integration should not be diverted for this 
purpose. 

5. A UNIF0R3I NATIONAL POLICY OP LAW EXPORCEMEXT 

In exercising their responsibilities under the Civil Rights Act of 
1064, the Departments of eJustice and HEW must enforce constitu- 
tional 14th Amendment and Civii Rights Act guarantees against dis- 
crimination in public education on a uniform, national basis. 

Unlawful public involvement in sponsoring school segiegation is 
far more difficult to prove in tliose States where segregation was not 
caused by State law. But this does not explain why, although there 
are at least 22 active or complete school desegregation cases outside 
the Southern and Border States, the United States is or has beeii a 
party to only five** 

♦This does not incltule recent effo.ts to intervene in the Detroit, Mieh», and 
other eases to argue for postDonement of dcsejE^regation plans. 
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We recommend a policy deigned to enforce constitutional require- 
ments on a national basis, wliicli should include ai>pro|[>riate interven- 
tion under Title IX of the Civil Rights Act by the Justice Department 
as party plaintiff in existing lawsuits. Where needed, funds for addi- 
tional personnel should be requested from the Congress. 

We note that the recently adopted Education Amendments of 1972 
authorize Federal district courts in their discretion to award the 
payinent of reasonable attorneys' fees and costs to successful plaintiffs 
m suits to enforce the 14th Amendment and the Civil Riglits Act in 
the area of public education. We strongly believe that continued pri- 
vate litigation is an essential component of a successful national 
strategy. And we recommend that Federal Assistance be made avail- 
able, so that payment of attorney's' fees does not deplete education 
budgets. 

Ft'IX Fli'XUlXG OF EMEKGEKCr SCHOOL AID ACT 

On June 2:), 1972, the President signed into law the Emergency 
School Aid Act, as part of the comprehensive Educaticm Amendments 
of 1072. T!ie Act, which replaces the temporary $75 million Emei^ency 
School Assistance Program established by special appropriation in the 
Fall of 1970, authorize an annual expenditure of $2 billion to support 
programs and projects related to the achie^'ement of equal educational 
opportunities. 

Tlie Act is designed to provide assistance to school districts for pro- 
grams to support voluntary integration or int^^tion under legal 
requirement. It provides assistance for pilot programs to improve aca- 
demic achievement in reading and math vitHin racially and eco- 
nomically segre<iated urban schools. It provides a new and innova- 
tive program of bilingual education, and. support for the innovative 
use of educaticm television. And it provides for the funding of com- 
munity organizations, groups of concerned parents and other non- 
profit organizations* for development and implementation of programs 
to encourage and support the desegr^ation process. 

Because this bipartisan legislation implements many of this com- 
mittees basic recommendations* we arc most disappointed that fimd- 
ing was not reqiiested in time for the banning of the present school 
year. We arc also gravely 'd5nceme<l by reports that, although ^30 
million were appropriated by the Congress in October for the remain- 
der of this school yean administrative delays in preparing program 
regulations may prevent even continued fimding under the new Act of 
programs wliich- received assistance for the first semester under the 
earlier Emergency School Aid Program. 

Wo recommend : 

# Continued funding of projrrams and projects, for both school dis- 
tricts and nonprofit organizations, w-nich received assistance for 
the first semester of this year under the Emergency School As- 
sistance Program. If assistance cannot properly be made amilable 
under the Act, additional appropriations for the original ESAP 
program shotild be immediately requested. 

• Full funding of the new Emergency School Aid Act for the 1973- 
74 school year. If the request, is contained in the President's 
Januaiy budget message, school districts will have ample time 
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to prepare for the implementation of programs next Fall. We 
note that the $2 billion aiitliorizcd by the Act for the 197.V74 
school year is identical with the President^u original request for 
the current 1972-73 school year. 

7. FTXOIXC FOR TRAXSPORTATIOX 

We urge the Department of HEW to respect the clear mandate of 
the Congress, which defeated proi)osals to prohibit expenditure of 
Federal funds for desegregation-related transportation, by making 
fimds available to support reasonable transportation upon request of 
appropriate local officials. 

Great hardship has been caused by administration refusal to permit 
use of fimds for transportation under the special desegregation 
appropriation for the 1071-72 and 1972-73 school years. If funds for 
additional transportation are not supplied by Federal sources, thev 
must come either from an increase in funds from State or local source; 
or, far more likely, a cutback in existing services. And the lack of an 
adequate niunber of buses, caused b\- inadequate resources* has forced 
districts to adopt double and even oVerlappincr triple sessions, so that 
buses can make an increase number of runs. These hardships can and 
should be ended with financial assistance under the Emergencv School 
Aid Act 

». ACTION- AGAINST DISCRIMIX.\TORY TRE.\TMF.XT OP TE.\CIIERS AXD 
ADMINISTRATORS 

We recommend i>rompt ;uid decisive action against discriminatory- 
treatment of minority-group teachers in recently desegregated school 
systems. HEW statistics reveal the demotion or dismissal of over 4^00 
minority-groui> teachers in five States during the 1971-72 school year 
alcne. The victims of such discrimination in employment arc not only 
the thousands of minority-grout) teachers who have been fired or de- 
moted but their families also. Every student in a newly desegregated 
school system is taught a profound lesson when desegregation of 
schools results in maltreatment of qualified minority-group men and 
women. TTiis lesson once learned can leave a lifetimes legacy of 
bitterness. 

0. ACTION AGAINST **SEC0ND OEXER^mON'* DISCRIMINATION 

Similarly prompt and effective action must lie taken to remedy dis- 
crimination against minority-group children within "desegregated" 
schools. 

We recommend prompt publication of a memorandum, promised to 
the committee in June of 1070^ establishing Federal policv under Title 
VT of the Civil Rights Act of 19B4 with respect to "second-generation" 
discrimiuatiou. And we recommend that the Departments of ITEW 
and Justice enter into cooperative arrangements which will asstirc 
compliance of school districts dese/crregating under court order as well 
as under Title VI plan— a policy which was promised to the rouunitteo 
ni the Spring of 1970 and never implemented. 
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10. DEXIAL OF TAX-EXEMPT STATUS TO ^SEGREGATED ACADEMIF-S^ 

Wc recommend that firm steps l)c taken to enforce the Intenial 
Revenue Sor\-ice Policy of July 10, 1070 that IRS : 

. . . can no longer legally justify allowiuff tax>exempt 
status to private schools which practice racial (Uscrimi nation 
nor can it treat gifts to such schools as charitable deductions 
for income tax purposes. 

Althougli there arc no precise statistics. Reese Clcghoni of the 
Southern Education Foundation told the committee that in the Fall 
of 1070 over 400.000 students attended racially segregatetl private 
schools, many of these established for the purpose of avoiding public 
school dcscgnition. In addition to the threat txised to support for public 
education in some school districts, many of these "scgre^tion acade- 
mies^ provide grossly inadequate educ;itionul opi)ortumt]es to their 
own students. 

The Supreme Court's affinnance of Green v. Kennedy 17.8- 007 
(1071) finuly establishes the legal standanl and tax-lFavorcd status 
may not be given to: 

. . . private schools operating on a racially discriniinator;>' 
basis as an alternative to white students seeicing to avoid de- 
segregated schools. 

Joint arrangements should l)e entered into Ixitween IRS and HEW 
under which HEW civil rights ix^rsonnol who would conduct onsite 
visits to determine compliance of private schools. 

In addition, we note with approval that the recently adopted F»"ier- 
gcncy School Aid Act. requires school districts receiving assistance to 
take'reasonable precautions to avoid transfer of property or services 
to ".segregated academies^. 

B. Toward Stablf.. QcALmr Ixtegrated Snioous 

1. ECONOMIC IXTEGILmOX 

We recommend thnt wherever |)ossil)lo deseg;'egation plans avoid 
the establishment of schools witli majority-disadvantaged student 
bodies. 

It appears from the available evidence that school intognxtion is 
most likely to result in achievement gains for- odiicationally dissul- 
vantaged children whore intognition is along economic as well as racial 
or ethnic lines. 

In addition, parents of relatively advantaged students often fear 
that dcsegrc^gation may result in placing their children in schools 
with .students from the i)oorest and most deprive<l backgrounds. 

Tl)e legitimate concerns of more advantagt»d families^ and the odu- 
(^ational interests of disadvantaged children from all i*acial and ethnic* 
backgrounds, can best be served by assigning students to integrate<l 
.schools in which a majority of students are educationally advantaged. 
This priuviple will not noco.ssarily reduce transportation. But the result 
will be increased educational opportunities for all studont.s. 

liocal .school districts, not the Fedeml courts or Federal agi»ncios, 
l>ear primary respo-»sibility for the design of .school desegregation 
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plans. They, as well as the Office of Education in rendering tech- 
nical assistance and in administering the Emergency School Aid Act* 
should bear in mind that neither minority-group or nonminority-group 
children can be expected to receive academic benefits from assiernment 
to a school in which a majority of students are educationally dis- 
advantaged. 

2. r.\REKT« STUDENT. AND COMMCKnT INVOLVEMENT 

We recommend that school officials make every effort to involve 
a broad cross-section of the community in planning for integration^ 
including students, teachers, parents, representatives of business and 
labor groups, and other interested community members. 

Representative cmunittees should be established to work with 
school officials in planning both changes in school assignment policies 
and changes in the educational program to accompany desegregation. 
Ah excellent guideline is provided by the Emergency School Aid Act. 
Under the Act^ at least half the membership of committees established 
to participate in planning and implementation of applications for 
assistance must be from minority groups, and at least lialf must be 
parents, to assure that the legitimate concerns of these crucial groups 
are fully raised. Wliere more than one minority group is substantially 
represented in a communis, however, effective representation may 
require that more than half of committee members be from minority 
groups. 

In addiiion to committees, the planning process should include a 
series of open Iiearings, to make absolutely certain that all segments 
of the community have been given an opportunity for a frank exchange 
of views with school officials. Final adoption of n plan ^ould be ac- 
companied i>ye.Ttensi\-e public information efforts, including neighbor- 
hood meetings at which school officials or members of advisory com- 
mittees can meet informally with interested parents students, and 
other community members. 

By assuring that all segments of the community are fully involved 
in the development of plans, resistance can be minimized* the public 
support which is essential to thef'success of any desegregation pro- 
gram can Ixn substantially increased, and desegregation plans them- 
selves can be made more responsive to community needs. 

3. INTEOIt\TED CL:\$SR00MS 

The committee recommends that school districts avoid classnxm 
segregation along raciah ethnic* or socioeconomic lines within desegre- 
gated schools wherever possible. Federal enforcement officials sliould 
take prompt action against discriminatory practices designed to avoid 
the 14th Amendment mandate within "desegregated" schools. And 
in administering the Emergency School Aid Act, the Office of Educa- 
tion should encourage applications which maximize classroom 
integration. 

4. BIUTUAL TTNDERSTANDIXa AND RESPECT 

The most imj>ortant asi)cct of a successfully integrated school is 
a warm and sttppoitive environment for children froni all racial and 
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economic backgrounds, based upon mutual respect and acceptance 
amouor students aud faculty. 

To encourage the development of supi>ortivc classi-oom euvirou- 
nieiit. we recomuieud that iniplemeutatiou of plans for school integra- 
tion Ih? accompanied 1>\ : 

Fii'sf. integration of faculty and staff. 

SeromL in-sen*icc faculty training on a continuing Ixisis, to encour- 
age sensitivity to the needs of children from varj'ing backgrounds. 

7*hmL reduction of student/adult ratios through employing addi- 
tional professional and paraprofessional staff, and through use of 
volunteer aid(^, to ])enuit more individual attention to each child. 

Fourtlu review of course content and nuitcrials to assure accuracy, 
sensitivity, and relevance for all students. 

The committee notes that Federal financial assistance to support 
these activities will Ix? availahlcunder the recently adopted En;ergiMicy 
School Aid Act. 

r.. F.MR tre.\t:iif.xt ron u\xcuagk mixorifv cinu)fa:N 

Desegregation plans should include provisions for services to meet 
the needs of Mexican American. Puerto Rican, Oriental American. 
Portuguese. Indian and other children with si)ecial language-related 
educational needs. 

"While sensitive, inte^rnited eilucation is particularly beneficial to 
such children l>ecausc it provides the l>est opportunity to exercist* 
English langmige skills, it is essential that special bilingiml sen-ices 
Ihj provided to help them develop proficiency in Iwth English and the 
other language s|>okea at home. 

"We note with approval that 4 percent of funds under the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act, $40 million annually if the .Vet is fully fimded. 
will be. available to support bilingual education, in addition to the 
§^0 million budgeted for bilingual education under Title Yil of the 
Elementary and Secondary- Education Act. 

"Where i>ossil)le, bilingual education and a bicultumi curriculum 
should be made available to all students in arais with concentrations of 
language niinorit\- families^ since languace-nunority children provide 
an irreplaceable educational i-esourc'e. Wberc limited i*esources or a 
liuiited numl)er of adecpiately tniined ])ersonnel prohibit provision of 
bilingual education for all students, {xirticular care should betaken not 
to scatter bilingual children so thin through the school |>opulation 
that they cannot l>c provided with the services they need. In addition, 
st'hool authorities should encourage families to malce use of cultural op- 
poi*tunities available outside, of school itself— such for example as 
ethnic heritage .studies centei-s established under the recently adopted 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Act — on a release-time basis, aud should en- 
courage the development of such opportunities. 

n. KARLY IXTFXJRATIOX 

We reconuuend that local school officials, and the Office of Education 
in providing technical assi.stance aud administering the Emergency 
•School Aid Act. ])ear in mind tlie crucial imiM)rtance of integration 
during the elementary grades. 

Tt appears from the available research, discussed in Chapter IB. that 
desegivgation is most likely to pmduce gains in educational acliieve- 
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ment when it takes place early in the academic experience. In addition, 
we believe the chances for successful integration of secondary grades 
arc highest where students have attended integrated elementary 
schools. 

C. Metropolitan' Approaches 

3IULTIDISTRICT SCHOOL IXTEGRtVTIOX 

We recommend Federal financial support for voluntary multidistrict 
cooperative integration efforts. Many centercity school districts can 
easily achieve substantial desegreg^ition within their own boundaries. 
For others this is difficult or impossible, either because the numbers and 
proportions of minority group and educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren are great, or because geographical considerations render integra- 
tion across school district lines more feasible mechanically than within- 
district integration. And support is available under the newly adopted 
Emergency School Aid Act, which reserves 5 percent of funds ($100 
million over 2 years if fully fimded), for voluntarj- metropolitan ap- 
proaches, and makes another $670 million annually available to sup- 
port general integration programs, including multidistrict approaches. 

We also recommend that appropriate committees of the Congress 
consider special incentives and priority allocation unuer general educa- 
tion programs to encourage voluntary metropolitan planning for 
school intcgratloz . 

2. THE EDrCATIOX PARK 

We recommmd Federal support for the construction of some model 
education parks. A park would sen e perliaps 12,000 to 20.000 students 
from kinder^rten through high school, on a campus where space can 
be made available for location of junior coilege and postsecondarj* 
vocational facilities. To avoid the creation of an unwieldy and remote 
bureaucracy, we recommend that parks he divided into "mini-schools'^ 
of fewer than 600 students. 

Although the Emergency School Aid Act does authorize Federal 
assistance for establishment of education parks, it excludes kinder- 
garten through grade 7 from its definition of "educational park." Be- 
cause of the crucial importance of integration in early years, we recom- 
mend that assistance under the Act be made available only to com- 
mimities which themselves intend to supply the elementary component 
of a comprehensive educational park; and wc recommend the prompt 
revision of the statutory provision to permit Federal assistance for the 
establishment of education parks ser\''ing grades kindergaiten through 
12. 

The concept of the education park has received wide support. Only 
if two or three are tried in practice will it be possible to determine 
whether they deserve broader support from parents, educators, and the 
Federal Government; and because of the substantial initial cost, even 
though long-terui savings may be realized, local communities will be 
unable to experiment with education parks without Federal support. 

3. IXTEORATlok OF XONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

We recommend that Federal assistance be made available for the 
purpose of encouraging and supporting school integration efforts by 
nonpublic schools* 
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Large numbers of middle-class children living in central cities attend 
private schools. These schools are a potentially important i-esource for 
providing integi*ated education to mnercity children; and many are 
already excellent integrated schools. Funds under the Emergency 
School Aid Act ai-e available to encourage and support integration 
programs in private schools; we urge the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make use of this authority. 

4. HOUSING OPPOKTfXlTlES 

In many communities, .scliool segregation is closely linked with 
housing segregation. Our 80 percent of all black metropolitan i-esidents 
live in center cities, while more than 60 percent of white residents 
live in suburbs; and this segregation is increasing. And housing segre- 
gation not only causes segregated schools; lack of suburban Sousing 
bars low income families from suburban jobs and forces them to raise 
their children in the social conditions of the ghetto. 

Ftrstj the committee recommends an active role by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development in encouraging rational site 
selection for federally assi.sted housing — both to encourage develop- 
ment of low- and moderate-income housing opportunities outside areas 
of present coDcentratiou, and to assure that communities which accept 
low- and modenite-income housing are not overburdened. 

Second, we recommend that the Departments of Justice and Housing 
and Urban Development exercise their responsibilities under Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1064 and the Fair Housing Act of 1968 to 
take action against zoning laws, other local ordinances and practices 
which restiict housing opportunities on the basis of race or national 
origin. 

Third, we recommend vigorous implementation by Executive order, 
of Federal policy under which Federal agencies will obtain assurance 
of adequate housing opportunities for low- and moderate-income em- 
ployees as a prerequisite to location or relocation of facilities. 

In the absence of adoption of such a policy, the committee recom- 
mends adoption of legislation similar to S. 1282, the Government 
Facilities Location Act introduced in the last Congress, to accomplish 
these purposes. 

Fourth, \yc recommend that relevant committees of the Senate and 
House consider legislation to estabHsh incentives for voluntary adop- 
tion of metropolitan plans based on the "fair share'* approach to 
allocation of federally subsidized housing; such plans should l)e 
encouraged to address the needs for inci'eased middle-income housing 
opportunities within central cities, as well as to provide housing oppor- 
tunities for low-income families outside the central city. 

The committee recognizes, however, that suburban communities and 
other middle-income areas often have legitimate reasons for opposi- 
tion to federally assisted housing. Action to increase the opportunities 
of low-income families mn.st be accompanied by action to protect the 
legitimate interests of suburban and other middle-income communities. 

Fifth, recommend vigorous application of the "Project Selection 
Criteria'' which became effective February 1, 1972 to prevent funding 
of subsidized housing which threatens to "tip" already integrated 
residential, ai-eas. We recommend immediate expansion ofsthe scope 
of these regulations beyond tlieir present concern with presenting 
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resegregation by race and national origin to a broader concern with 
preventing concentration of low- and moderate-income housing, re- 
gardless of the race ot national origin of its occupants 

Sixth, we recommend immediate funding of "Clause (c)" of the 
Impact Aid" program under x L. 81-874-whicli has gone without 
funds since its enactment in 1970— to compensate public schools for 
the extra costs of sen'ing children from public housing, and for the 
concurrent loss of public housing property from the tax rolls. 

We miommend enactment of legislation to provide similar support 
for welfare, law enforcement, health and other additional costs, as 
recommended by the President's Task Force on Urban Renewal. 

We recommend payment of real estate taxes by federally subsidized 
public housing projects, as provided in Chapter 2, Section 6(d) (1) of 
the proposed Housing and Urban Development Act of 1972, which 
Pu ^tI^ Senate and was pending in House Committee at the close of 
the 92d Congress. 

And we recommend exploration of federally guaranteed insurance 
to protect home values m communities accepting federally subsidized 
low- and moderate-income housing. 

Seventh, the committee recommends that HUD require adequate 
attention to the design of low- and moderate-income liousing, to assure 
that housing is compatible with surrounding residential areas To 
avoid large low-mcome housing units which become "mini-ffliettos" 
we recommend location of federally subsidized housing m small 
clusters and on a scatter-site basis in middle-income neighborhoods 
and we recommend continued experimentation with housing allow- 
ances, which enable recipients to obtain existing rental housing on 
the open market. • 

The immediate cost of scatter-site housing, small multifamily units 
and housing allowances may be higher than for the construction of 
conventional public housing units. But the committee is convinced 
1 i™"'" ^"^•'^i^' •"ie'^n'S of school integration, reduced crime, 
increased access to jobs and more hopeful environment, can more than 
compensate for these increased costs myi^ wmn 
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Part V 

Education of Language Minorities 



Chapter 20— The Plight of the Language- 
Minority Child 



The American child whose first language is other than English 
suffei*s a double disadvantage. Like black and poor white children 
he may be isolated in a rural slum or urban ghetto where he was born 
and lives and goes to school. If he is poor, he probably attends a school 
with other poor children of the same racial or ethnic background, 
usually an older school with less qualified teachers and fewer resources. 

But when he arrives at school he faces a special disadvantage, for his 
language and culture arc different, and often neither is valued or under- 
stood by those who teach him and nm his school. His language is con- 
sidered alien, his cultiu*e unimportant, and his manner unusual He is 
probably told he must learn in English, a language which may be 
alien to him or at least is seldom spoken at home. He enters a new world 
v/here many of the values his parents taught jijm are now reiected, 
tacitly if not explicitly. He is asked to change into something different. 
Sometimes he is even forbidden to speak his native language. 

What happens to this child was descril)ed by many of our witnesses. 
Mr. Frank Jfegrou, a New York City dropout, in an exchange with the 
chairman stated as well as anyone the rejection and alienation felt by 
the Puerto Rican child. 

Senator Mondale. You said that you spoke Spanish at 
home.- Your first days in school, T gather, you were taught by 
white teachers in Enjrlish ? 

Mr. Neuron. That's right . . . T tell you what happens. 
You feel like you do not even belong there . . . You try to 
explain to your mother you do have a problem in commimi- 
ration, but you still have to go to school. Tt is frightening and. 
believe me, it is really boring. 

Senator Mondale.* You did no* receive any bilingual educa- 
tion or training at all in your earlier years at school; is that 
correct? . 

Mr. Negron. One hour a day in elementary school. 

Senator Mondale. In your first year you did get some train- 
incr in English; is that right? 

Mr. Negron. No. Tt started when T finally got to the second 
grade. 
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wfetn"™'"'- „„ ^^^^^ 

Mr.Negron.None. 

onfr^^^^^^^^ then; You have so.e- 

In nry casfl Lett ^» «""ething else 

would always ImveTeTn tl rbfck^tr 
busv so I would not interfere ^viih fi ''"^"^ keeping me 
of tliekids whocouldleam ^ P^^^^ «f education 

interfer?*w1tranv oTthP ^JV ""cooperative. I would 
and I would sto^^the tL'cS^i^^ ^^^^^ ^» ^ 
would either hit me on the hp«^ A ^ teaching. The teacher 
^ office. I would be sancrnedS^: wTy ^'"^ '''' P"»^^P^''« 

l\i|#"^^^^^^^^^^^^ Hi^i"r^^--r'*y child 

wh ch the committee heard repeated hv f-f P^"^"^^ « Pattern 
their own lives and the expei-iZl of o}! '''*"f,«ses relative to both 

F^tvi'' the test hHSs ^v?^f••^^''>i>^^"«^^e-mi^ority 
*'nglish-snent nn, «A i-« V'..':aKes was desiimed fnr 
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others, who were assigned to r-ln^l * witnesses, amonir 

elementary school. Thf^ are „mZ ,1^ 'V'"^"""'*' retarded 
Palomares. whose testimonvlSd if, ri^^'T 'o^o made it. Uvaldo 
the prune fields of Calif oSia m k n Chapter 9, went to school f rom 
a doctorate in education from' tS lw '' 'V^'";^"^ nsychologist wS 
Martinez, Director of «Knte" Yi? S*^ °^»f "^^ Armando 

de^^os. He, was in a class ST 

Jpu^SS^^^^^^ f of thousands of others don't- 

Rican, Port„g„ei;Si&ta 

'I_^ny Of „ large nui^bororX^ tJS^ ^ThX^ 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has estimated that there are 
5 million school-age cliildren in the United States who have at least 
some need for special lanfrua/je training programs. The 1970 HEW 
survey of public elementary and secondaiy schools provides some indi- 
cation of the magnitude of the language minority education problem. 
Of 9.4 million minority-group public school children in the United 
States, 2.3 million are Spanish-sumamed, 209,000 are of Oriental 
heritage, and 197,000 arc American Indian. Add to these many of the 
416,000 children who are classified as "other minority" by the census, 
and approximately 3 million or 6 percent of our public schoolchildren 
are from language-minority groups. We have described the isolation of 
these children in Chapter 7 — isolation which is no less detrimental, 
often no less the result of officially imposed discrimination than that of 
black children. In Chai)ter 9 we have related how language-minority 
as well as racial minority and poor children are the victims of dis- 
criminatory and mindless school practices including the misuse of 
tracking and testing and other forms of treatment that label them as 
failures. Chapter 11 describes the results of these inequalities: T^w 
achievement and fewer years in school. 

What these conditions add up to is a conscious or unconscious 
l)olicy of linguistic and cultural exclusion and alienation. 

The pi-obleni begins with the i-cjection of the child's language. It is 
reflected in the rejection of his culture and hentage of whicli his lan- 
guage is an extension. And it often results in his and his parents effec- 
tive exclusion fi-om the processes of education. 

It is the conclusion of this conuuittee that some of the most dramatic, 
wholesale failures of our public school systems occur among members 
of language ")iinorities. Some examples of this failure wei-e presented 
in t(^stimony l)efore the conmiittec : 

• In Boston, 62 percent of the Puerto Rican adults arc illiterate in 
both English and Spanish. 

• In 87 New York City schools with Puerto Rican majorities, 85 
percent are bolow grade level in reading and a third are 2 years 
below grade level. 

• In Chicago, Puerto Rican public school children are an average of 
4 years behiui? in reading. 

• Spanish-sum umd students in California leave the 12th grade 
^Vo years behind uid in Illinois, 5 years behind. 

• Texas describes 10 percent of its Spanish-speaking citizens as 
functional illiterau 

Perhaps even more deraSi-^ting was the testimony we heard about 
the school dropout rate5 of laKjniage-minority children : 

• In 1969 between 3.000 and CJOOO Spanish-speaking .school-age 
children in Bostor were not v\ school. 

• Between 1965 anr 1969, four o.it of Boston's estimated 7,000 
Puei-to Rican sc'ioolchildren g aduated from high school. In 
1970, three graduated from Boston's public schools, four from 
parochial schooi. 

• Philadelphia's I 'uerto Rican dropout .*ate is 70 percent. 
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• In Chicago, 60 percent of all Puerto Rican students drop out 
before they finish high school 18,000 Puerto Ricans are enrolled 
in the public school system. Only 4,000 are in high schools. 

• In Newark, N.J., out of 7,800 Puerto Rican students, 96 are in 
the 12th grade. 

• In 1970 about 15 to 20 percent of all Mexican-American school- 
age children were not in any school at any time. 

• The average Chicano child in the Southwest drops out of school 
by the 7th year. 

• In Texas, the average Anglo over 25 years old has 12 years of 
schooling, the average black nearly 9 and the average Chicano 
6.7. 

• According to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Survey on 
Mexican-American Education in 1969, 14 percent of Texas' 
Chicanos drop out of school before completing the 8th grade; 47 
percent before high school graduation. 



Chapter 21— Bilingual and Bicultural Education 



A. TiiK Pkohi.km and tjjk Xkki> 

Unfortunately, all too often fluency in a foreign lansmage is looked 
\\])on hy nublic school systems as a liandieaj) for the cnild who is de- 
ficient m nis ability toconnnunicate in Knjrlish. While detailed surveys 
have not been undei-taken for lau^ruajre niinoritv ^rroups, the U.S. 
liurean of the Census estimates that of the 10 niillion Spanish Ian- 
frua^» or Spanish-surnauied Americans in the United States, less than 
half usually speak Endish at home. In a survey conducted by the U*S* 
(*onnnission on Civil Kights in 1S)()9 it was (estimated that nearly half 
the Me.xican-American first graders in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas are deficient in English when they arrive at 
school. The siUTey also showed that the lower the sociwconomic status 
of the student and the higher the projjortion of Mexican-American 
students in the sc^hooK the less likely it is that the ^fexican-Anierican 
child in the Southwest is jiroficien't in English. Xor is the problem 
limited to Mexican-American children. In New York City, over :i7,(K)() 
Puerto Kican students ha.ve been classified as havintrat least moderate 
lanpiage i)roblems. Nevertheless, most of these chihlren are given the 
standardized miding and achievement tests in Englislu 
^ As the Connuission stated in its May 1072 repoit on "The Excluded 
Student: Educational Practices Affecting Mexican Americans in the 
Soutliw^est :** 

In f)oor and segregated barrio schools, only -H) perccwt of 
the Mexican-Anu»rican children sjieak English as well as 
Anglos. In tlie contrast, in high socJoeconomic s^»hools where 
Mexican-American children are in the minority, more tlian 
80 ixM'cent jvossess English in skills cq\v, \ U\ that of Anglos. 

Even greater projmrtious of AuuM'icaji Inuian children are deficient 
in English. In its report. ^'Indian Education : A National Tragcdv— A 
National Challenge," the Senate Six^cial Sulx^onunitteeon Indian'Edi^- 
cation reported that there are nearly ^OOlndian languages in usetodav 
in the United States. The connnittec found that more than \u\\{ our 
Indian youths IWween the ages of 0 and 18 use their native lautruage 
at home and iiiat two-thirds of Indian children entering Fedenil BIA 
schools have little or no skill in English. 

Similarly, the Civil Kights Connuission found in 1970 that almost 
three-fourths of the Puerto Kican iwijmlation of New York City 
speaks Si>ajiish at home, and more than one in every three Puerto 
Kican pupils (38.7 percent) had serious languagt^ piiiblems. 

The langim^e minority child not only arrives at stihool with this 
handicap, he is innuediately subjected to pmctices and jiolicies and 
even legal i)roliibitions which attemjit to keep him from comnumicat- 
ing in his native language. In fact, until i-ecently^ many States had 
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legal prohibitions forbidding teaching in public schools in any lan- 
guor other than English. California, for example, witli nearly a 
million students w1k>sc firet language is other than English, had swell 
a law in effect until 1067. Texas and Arizona had similar laws in 
effect until 1969. As recently as October 19T0, according to the Civil 
Rights Commission, a Mexican-Americsin teacher in Texas was 
indicted under the Texas Penal Code for teaching a high scliool liistorv 
class in Spanish. 

Even in the absence of official State laws prohibiting foreign lan- 
guages in schools many school districts prohibit or discourage the 
speaking of foreign lanj^ages. Of 5^ schools in the Southwestern 
States surveyed by the Civil Rights Commission, a third admitted that 
use of the Spanish language was discouragetl in their classrooms while 
15 percent said they discouraged children from speaking Spanisli 
anywhere on school premises. In Texas this "no Spanish" policy was 
m effect in classrooms in two-thirds and on school grounds in one- 
third of the schools surveyed. 

It is particularly ironic that the Civil Riglits Commission found 
that the more Mexican Americans there were in a school district the 
more iikely it was thfit the district refused to recognize or prohibited 
Spanish from beingspoken in the classroom. 

These rules are enforced, often rigidly, through various forms of 
pimishment: Detention after school hours, the payment of a few pen- 
nies in fines for each word of Spanish spoken, suspension from school, 
and even sometimes corporal punishment. 

Tlic discriminatory effects of rules and practices ^/rohibiting the 
child's native language arc compounded by his placement in classes 
for slow learners. 

Mexican American and other language minority children are fre- 
finently placed in classes for the "educablc mentally retarded" (EMR) 
in numbers that arc far out of proportion to their representation 
in the school population as a whole. 

In a recent California case contesting the disproportionate place- 
ment of Mexican-American children in EMR classes, Diafur w Sfaft* 
Board of Education^ plaintiffs char^red that because of inadequate and 
discriminatory testing and evaluation, the ^rcentage of Mexican- 
American children in EMR classes was twice their proportion in 
the school district. Studies by the California State Etepartment of 
Education corroborated this inequity. In 1966-67, out of 85,000 chil- 
dren in EMR classes, children with Spanish surnames comprised 
26 percent while they only accounted for 13 percent of the total school 
population. Other studies have estimated oA errcpresentation of Mexi- 
can-American children in special classes to be four to five times the 
expected number. 

As a result of Diana and other litigation seeking to redress the dis- 
criminatory treatment of language minority children, the California 
legislature enacted legislation to assure the fair treatment of language 
minority children and provide funds for the development of cul- 
turally sensitive tests. The legislation requires testing in the home lan- 
guage of the child; the use of other measures than IQ tests, such as 
adaptive beliavior tests; consideration of the home environment of 
the child; consultation with parents and a restriction of the numl)er 
of language minority children placed in EMR classes to within 15 
percent of the proportion of such children in the district as a whole. 
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Other States are also beginning to recognize the deficien.Mos in their 
l>i ingiial cdncntioii programs. For exaniph^ to help Puerto Kican and 
other langimge nnnority children, Massachusetts law now holds that 
transitional bilingual education must bo offered in every school with 
20 or more students with limited English. 

Tlic shortage of trained i)ersouncl such as bilingual psycholocists 
who arc sensitive to the individual needs of language minority rhiklren 
the lack of tests whit h are relevant to the varied environments in which 
thesi^ children live, and the absence of bilingual programs as alterna- 
tives to si>ecial classes for mentally rctarde<l children are further cx- 
:iceri)ated by the existence of State laws and regulations which provide 
hnancial incentives to school districts that place children in EMR 
classes. 

Edwanl Moreno, professor of Mexican-American Studies at San 
Fernando Valley State College in California, described to the com- 
unttee how these incentives work : 

In California, there are extra funds above the normal 
amount of money allocated for children, for the EMR chil- 
i^i"'if^ yo" ffet your normal stipend, and you get X number 
of dollars more, so it is verj- convenient to corral blacks, whites 
and Me^xicans and put them in EMR classes. You don-t have 
to tell anvboily what the kids arc doing. You can jazz it up, 
and make it look like a pilot program.* 

Twenty-six States allocate funds for special education on a classroom 
unit or r)cr pupil basis. Ten of these States provide supplemental fxmch 
al)ovc the average per pupil expenditures for each pupil requiring 
special education. The financial incentives are particnlarlv strong in 
those 16 States which allocate special education funds on a per 
unit basis. Tlie majority of thesc^ States stipulate a minimum class size 
for ehgrbihty for State funds with proporriouately lower funding for 
classes l>elow the minimum size. Some States, such as Kansas and 
Uklahonuu will not provide any supplemental help to school districts 
It special classes are less than the minimum size. 

The per unit metlunl of funding serves not only to place a premium 
on children who can \ye cla-ssifiecl as mentally retarded in order to qual- 
ify for funds for special classes, but restricts alternatives to the self- 
contained classroom. 

Those problems can be avoided under State regulations such as those 
rt R 1 ^^""^^^''ota, Tennessee, and Alabama which provide more 
flexible arrangements for funding so that supplemental assistance to 
ineutally handicapi>ed children is directed toward regular classroom 
situatioiLS. Regulations of this sort, along with guarantees of due proc- 
nnd a]>propriate testing and evaluation, can i)rovide an opportunity 
for those who require special services to receive those services while at 
the .same time i)reventing the improper and frequently harmful labcl- 
nig of minority children. 

I-rfingtiage is nionj than a means of communicatiou. It is the embodi- 
nieiit of one's culture and heritage. It is through his language that a 
child communicates his values, his habits and the customs that he has 
learned from Ins family. The child who is told that he can no longer 
(•omiunnicjite in the only language he Imows and that he must cdhi- 

•Hearinp? of the TLS. Senate Select Committee on Eniial Edncational Onimr- 
timtt.v. Part 4. Mcxtcan-Amrrfcan Education. 
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municate only in English at school often concludes tliat his culture is 
worthless as well. But the rejection of the minority child's laniniafre is 
also accompanied by the exclusion of his culture from the school cur- 
nculum. Most schools offer neither Spanisli-surnamed, Indian, Oriental 
or other foreiLni language cliildren an opportunity to learn about tlieir 
hentage or folklore. Their textbooks either ignore the history of tlieir 
people or present a distort€<l picture based on false stereotypes. \s 
Marcos de f^u, past President of the Association of MexicaitAmeri- 
oan Educators, stated in 1968: 

Textbook after textbook supports the notion that the early 
settlers of the Southwest— Spanish and Indian and mixed- 
blood pir^ieers who came from Mexico, as well as Indians na- 
tive to the region— wanderetl around in confusion until the 
Anglo-SaxoiK with his superior wisdcm and clearer vision 
Yaultcd the Rocky Mountains and Brought order out of chaos. 
At its hearinj^s in San Francisco at which witnesses from the 
Chin^ community testified, the committee heard the following de- 
scnption of the way school textbooks and other cultural materials 
depict the Chinese pcfbple : 

The Chin^ have been gtven no fair treatmrrit in school 
textbooks and in curriculum in general. Lookin^ now at the 
school curriculum, it is ironic to note that it has so little to do 
with one of the most important nices and cultures of the 
world • . . Our school curriculum continues to ignore the 
Cliin^ and their contribution to world civilization, denying, 
therefore, the American students the right to know more 
about China and her pcoi>le and culture. 

In textbooks, almost without exception, the Chinese are 
depicted vanously as vicious, cruel, stupid, sneakj-, ur^rust- 
worthy, inscrutable, filthy, etc. These depictions cainc direct- 
ly from historical attitude and treatment of the Chinese in 
California. Unfortunately, little or nothing is being done to 
remove these obviously racist portrayals of the Chinese, 
The Tvatness, L. Ling Chi Wang, Director-of the Youth Sen ice 
Center in ban Francisco-s Chinatown, described the effects of these 
portrayals: 

The effects of these misconceptions of the Chinese ire tre- 
mendous and quite detrimental to the welfare of the Chinese 
people in the United States. For example, many of our young- 
sters arc brought up to be ashamed of their own people and 
to look down upon anything Chinese. Tliey are taught exclu- 
sively white, Anglo-Saxon, middle-class values in schools . . , 
As a result, many have lost their self-respect and have 
developed a strong sense of inferiority complex. 

Others try to lose their Chinese identity and tongue by re- 
beling agamst their parents and refusing to have anything to 
do with their parents , , . ^ 

Equally destructive are the effects of these racist depic- 
tions on fellow students and the general public. Oftentimes, 
Chinese become victims of public hostility a?id mistrust. We 
are denied equal employment and educational opportunity; 
\vc arc prevented access to certain schools, recreational facili- 
ties and neighborhoods. 
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The Civil Kights Coinniissions survey of Mexican-American edu- 
cation foinul-that only 4.;5 pei-cent of the elementary schools and 7.3 
percent of the secondary schools in the Southwest offei-ed Mexiwin- 
American history as part of their curricuhim. And even these limited 
offerings were available to only 1.3 percent of the elementary school 
students and 0.6 percent of the secondary students in the States. ' 

Witnesses l)efore this and other committees also described history " 
texts with degrading characterizations of Hispanic, Oriental, and 
Anierican Indian peoples. Others described school censorsliip practices 
which deprive lan^agc minority children of the opportimity for ex- 
posure to the conditions of their people in America today. 

Will Antell of the 2Hinnesota Department of Education in testi- 
mony before the Indian Education Subcommittee described a stand- 
ard textbook used until recently in public schools attended by Amer- 
ican Indian children: 

One of the standard textbooks in Minnesota has been 
Marion Antoinette Ford's book Star of the North ... We 
find it historically inaccurate and we find it very distasteful 
and offensive to the Anierican Indian, Minnesota Indian, 
particularly. It cites them constantly as lazy, as doing a lot 
of drinking, of massacring white people, on tne warpafli, and 
in one particular section as I recall it, they referred to the 
American Indian male, saying the only work that he ever did 
was to stamp on wild rice during the wild rice season. 

The Indian Education Subcommittee reported its findings on cur- 
ricuhun in public schools in November 1969: 

Public schools educating Indians rarely include course- 
work which i-ecognizes Indian history, culture or language, 
and often use materials and approaches which are derogatory 
toward Indians. 

A. Public schools in many States use history and social 
studies textbooks which ignore the Indian's role in history or 
grossly distort that role. 

B. The primary result of the manner Indians are treated 
in the history textbooks in use today is propagation of inaccu- 
rate stereotypes. 

C. Most public schools do not take into consideration the 
language difficulties of many Indian students. 

I>. Tfiere is a definite lack of bilingual and bicultural mate- 
rials in schools educating Indians. 

Teachei-s, principals and other spliool administratoi-s sometimes 
deliberately discriminate against- children who speak foreign lan- 
guages, but usual Ij* these exclusionary practices are the result simply 
of iiisensitivity to the needs of children from different cultui^s. Educa- 
tors often view it as the school's function, in tlie words of I>. W. 
Brogan, "to teach Aiuericanism, meaning not ineit>ly the political and 
patriotic dogma, but the habits necessary to American life — a common 
language, common tolerances, a common political and national faith."* 
Even those who iwognize the importance of biliiigualisni justify it in 
terms such as those used by a school principal in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire by the Civil Rights Commission : 



♦Brognn, I). W., The Amcrhan Character. New York: Alfred A. Knopt 1950, 
pp. 135-36. 
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Our school population is predominantly Latin American — 
97 percent. We try to discourage tlie use of Spanisli on the 
playground, in the halls, and in the classrooms. We feel that 
the reason so many of our pupils ai-e reading 2 to 3 years 
below grade level is because their English vocabulary is so 
limited ... in our particular situation we must emphasize the 
con-ect usage of English. All of our textbooks are m English, 
all the testing is in English, and all job applications ai-e also 
in English. We do a lot of counseling regarding the impor- 
tance of learning correct English. Wc stress the fact that prac- 
tice makes perfect^th at English is a very difficult language 
to master. Our pupils speak Spanish at home, at dances, on the 
playground, at atnletic events, and at other places they may 
congregate. We feel the least they can do is try to speak 
English at school as much as they possibly can 

The basic problem with such justifications is that it assumes that 
it is the child who must change and conform, ratlier than the school 
that should adapt to the child and his cultural background and needs. 
As Dr. Tomas P. Carter of the University of Texas testified : 

The school must adapt to the local cultural milieu; curric- 
ulums must reflect the i-eal cultural content, not idealized 
middle-class culture. Children must learn to cope with the real 
society, not necessarily acquii*e idealized middle-class culture 
and norms — norms that the school imposes. The school must 
eliminate pi-actices that are detrimental to individuals or 
groujjs of children. It must substitute positive, affirmative 
practices for present, negative ones. 

In fact, sensitive bilingual, bicultuml education should result in 
earlier comi)i-ehcnsion of the English language and earlier learning of 
basic skills. A child who doe.s not undei-stand English adequately 
.simply cannot leani when taught only in English. 

It is clearly important that American childixsn become proficient in 
the English language, but schools ought to ta^ve advantage of the 
minonty child's language and culture rather than suppress it. To 
inject a new culture and language, into the young ohild s environment 
at the age of 6 or 7 when he is learning to communicate and use lan- 
guage skills at an accelerated i-atc is to create a psychological conflict 
that may cause irreparable damage to the child. Dr. Manuel Ramirez, 
testifying befoi-e the United States Civil Rights Commission in 1968, 
told what happens to the child who is faced with conflicting cultures 
and asked to suppress his own : . 

My research has identifiexl two different kinds of conflict. 
The first type arises as a result of the fact that the Mexican 
American is led to believe that he cannot be identified with 
two cultures at the same time. There is one message that is 
given by his pai-ents, his relatives, and other Mexican- Ameri- 
can students, who tell him that if he rejects Mexican-Ameri- 
can cultni-e and identifies with the Anglo culture, he may be 
considered a tmitor to his ethnic group. . . . 

The other message comes from teachers, emi)loyers, and 
Anglo friends, who tell him that if he doesn't reject the 
Mexican-American culture, he will be unable to reap the edu- 
cational benefits that are in the Anglo culture. 
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The second type is really a series of conflicts which come 
about because tiie Mexican- American student is bringing 
with him a series of behavioi-s, pei-ceptions, methods of view- 
ing the world, of doing things . . . and this conflicts with 
the vahie system of tlie Anglo middle class. 

What is needed instead of these conflicting messages, is to develop 
the child's proficiency in comnnmicative skills fii-st through instruc- 
tion in his own language. 

Dr. Armando Martmez, Director of "Puente" in Boston, Mass., 
described to the committee the need for this approach. 

Children between five and seven use language at an ac- 
celerated rate for purpose of problem solving. To switch a 
child to a second language without fii-st developing cognitive 
skills in the mother tongue can lead to what is called a non- 
lingual, a pi-emature bilingual, whose function in both lan- 
guages develops only in limited ways . . . 

To think that a non-English speaking child can learn to 
read and write in a language that he eamiot speak is totally 
unrealistic and irrational. To continue forcing on our chil- 
dren the triple disadvantage of having to learn to speak 
IJnglish — a period of 2 to 3 years — befoi-e learning to read or 
write, forcing on them the frustrations of not understanding 
the language spoken around them, and leaving them only 
with nonverbal chies for coinmuncation, is unjust, llie result 
of this practice kills whatever motivation the child brings to 
the classroom, and breeds in him a strong feeling of inade- 
quacy . . .* 

B. Prksent Programs 

In recent yeai-s, many school .systems have l)egun to recognize the 
tragic failure to provide a decent education for language minority 
children. Kxeiy witness before the committee who addressed the needs 
of these children stated that bilingual, bicultunil education is abso- 
lute! v essential to the successful schooi perf onnance of chidren whose 
English speaking ability is limited. It is important as well to tliose chil- 
dren who may speak English adequately, but who come from families 
or live in communities wliere the dominant language is other than 
FInglish. 

Having limited resources of their own, States and school districts 
have relied principally uj^on two Federal programs to trj' to meet the 
needs of language-mi nority students: Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondaiy Kducation Act, known as the Bilii^ual Education Act. 
and the "Englisli as a Second language-' (ESS) program funded 
under Title I of f:SEA. ^ ^ \ / i t^ 

Neither of these programs has been funded at a level which is ade- 
quate to even begin to meet the needs of language-minority children. 
While the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is unable to 
supply the number of students participating in ESL programs, as of 
October 1072, only 109,000 children were being served by programs 
funded under the Bilingual Education Act. This compares with an 



♦Hearings of t^e U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity, Part 8, Kqttal Educational Opportunity for Puerto Bican Children, Nov. 23, 
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iZ T ! ; ^""-'^^ bilingual langnuge ti uin- 

n^f;7. '"'^'''^""•''y P> ogian,s was illustrated by fi«S s »- 

pi ed to the couimi t«e at its Sau Francisco hearing in MaffloH S , 

in rne cou itij. In Whd the ban Francisco school district conducted 
a survey winch showed tlmt 2,856, or 17 jjercent, of ChinescXiSm 
sti^onts needed special English languagi instrukion ; 1,539, ov M S" 

scTj^Sl ' .Irr'"-^" ''^'''^ 'rl: junior liigh 

^ i and 341 were m senior high. Forty-two percent of th?se 
eleinentary students i;cce,ived no special instruction in Eng sh and 
b.liujnial education. That was trlie of 54 perdent at the^ n ofhiih 

ng instruction m English received, at most, less than an hour's JDec al 
tiammg each school day. Similarly, a recent study of New Ym? Citv 
Skh,. SnaSt''^' of that sc'llool system's 1^8,000 USgliS 
speaking bpanisl -suruamed students receive any kind of bilincnal 

S floS ^" * ' -r "l>P7P""ted for Title VII programs, only 

Indian ChildreT °" ^^ ^"^ programs benefiting 'ttI American 

1. EXOUSH AS A SECOND TAXGCAGE 

..o?S^^oH'''!'"'/°.'r^ adequately ser%-e the needs of langnage-.ni- 
npiity children, for Uiey cannot be described as either bifiumml or 
Ushl .rlf'^"T-r- I^SL program is designed only to teach Eng- 
lish linguage ski Is on a part-time basis for a limited inimber of houi^ 
Its specific ohiective is to turn language-minority students into confi- 
dent speakers 1,1 the English langnaV The dmwbacks of tl cSl p o- 

... I strongly object to the use of ESL as an end in itself 
1 am i-eferriug specifically to the exclusive use of ESL in such 
a Avay tiiat the native language, culture and knowledge of these 
cliildien are systematically suppressed and down-graded 
Exclusive use of the ESL method enteitains no consid- 
eration of tlic childreirs native intelligence, provides no re- 
spect tor their native language and culture and ignores and 
negates everything they know in their native language. Li- 
advertently, students are liuuiiliated and abused. I am fear- 
ful that we are doing injustice to our Chinese- and Spanish- 
speaking children and I regret that, by ignoring and siippres- 
suig the ( lunese language and culture, we are deprivinc 
American students of one of the richest cultural heritages 
hi-ought to this country by inunigraiit childixju.* 

nnlilil. Irte'^''' ""H-""' are available indicating the 

nun 1 er of children participating m the ESL programs,- the Civil 
KightsCoin missiou sun-ey of the Southwestern States, Arizo.m, Cali- 

*Ibm.. Part 9A, San Prancinco and Berkeley, California, Mar. 5, lon. 
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forma, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, shows that an estimated 
5.5 ^)ercent of the Mexican- American students hi these States are re- 
ceiving some ESL instruction with those in Texas having the highest 
eni-ollment in such programs. 

While we believe it is important that language-minority children 
become proficient in English, we do not recommend the expansion 
of the ESL program af. it is our judgment that ESL is an inadequate 
approach to dealing wiih the educational problems of language-mi- 
nority children. We believe funds would be much better spent on bi- 
lingual, bicultural programs. 

2. TITLE vn 

While the Civil Rights Commission found in their 1969 survey that 
5.0 percent of the Mexican Americans in the Southwest were enrolled 
ill P:SL programs, only 2.7 percent were enrolled in bilingual educa- 
tion programs under Title VII of ESEA. In terms of the needs of lan- 
guage-ininoritv children. Title VII has been starved for funds. In the 
fii^t ymv of the programs operation, fiscal year 1969, Congress ap- 
propriated only $75 million despite an authorization of $30 million. 
Durinii: the past year, 1972, $35 million was appropriated out of an 
authorized $100 million. For the present year, congressional efforts to 
increase Title VII funding to $60 million died with the veto of the 
Labor-HEW Appropriations Bill. Of the estimated 109,000 childi-en 
presently served under Title VII, approximately 30 percent are not 
language-miiiority children. In terms of per pupil expenditures bi- 
liiig^ial education assistance is a significant addition to the resources 
available for education. On the average. Title VII provided $321 per 
pupil sen'ed over and above State and local per pupil costs. But this 
average does not reflect the range of per pupil expenditures which, for 
fiscal year 1970, the Civil Rights Commission found to be as low as 
$271 in Texas and as high as $1,110 in Colorado. ' 
ij^iU^^^TT i''"stratiiig the inadequacy, at least in quantitative terms, 
of Title VII progi'ams is the fact that onlv 6.5 percent of the schools 
111 the Southwestern States surve^red by the Civil Rights Commission 
liad any sort of bilingual education program. In 1970 in these States 
tliere were w^ell over a million Mexican-American students in school 
districts with 10 percent or more Mexican- American enrollment. Yet 
only 29,000 Mexican- American pupils and approximately 10.000 pu- 
pils from other ethnic groups participated m bilingual education 
classes. 

What these statistics demonstrate is that the levels of participation 
and the resources available for Title VII are totally inadequate to 
meet the needs of this Natiou^s language-minority students. 

Moreover, the funds that have been spent have not been distributed 
equitably. Illinois, which has 75,000 Spanish-speaking schoolchildren 
(3.6 pei-cent of the country's total) received only $220,000 of Title VII 
funds during fiscal year 1971 (1 percent of the funds). This amounted 
to $2.90 for each Spanish-spcakmfi: student. New York, with 315,000 
students, received $8,720,000 or $7.70 per Spanish-speaking student. 
The top 10 States, with neariy 700,000 Spanish-si)eaking students 
received between $10.17 and $41.55 per student. 
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3. LAW ENFORCESIENT 



Section 601 of the Civil Rights Actof 1964 provides: 

^o person in the United States shall, on the ground of 
ra<?e, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation 
m, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 

Acting under his authority to interpret and enforce this section, 
J. Stanley Pottmger, Director of the Office for Civil Rights in HEW. 
issued a memorandum on Mav 25, 1970, to school districts enrolling 
more tlian ;> percent national origin minority-group children The 
purpose of this memonmdum was to define the obligiitions of school 
districts n'lth relation to their treatment of language-iuinoritv chil- 
dren. In principle, the Pottinger memo said : 

(1) Where inability to speak and understand the Eng- 
lish langua^ excludes national origin-minority group chil- 
dren from effective participation in the educational prognim 
offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative 
^eps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its 
instructional program to these students. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin- 
niinonty ^roup students to classes for the mentally retarded 
on the basis of criteria which essentially measure or evaluate 
English language skills; nor may school districts deny na- 
tional origin-minority group children access to college pre- 
paratory courses on a basis directly related to the failure of 
the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed 
by the school systxim to deal with the special language skill 
needs of national origin-minority group children must be 
designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible 
and must not oi>erate as an educational dead end or perina- 
nont track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately 
notify national origin-minority group parents of school ac- 
tivities which are called to the attention of other parents. Such 
notice m order to be adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

The United States District Court for the Eastern District of Texas 
went a step further m August 1971, in the case of U.S. v. Texas (San 
^clii)e— Del Rio ISD) ruling that the denial of bilingual services to 
Spanish-speaking children violates the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution. 

We believe the legal result arrived at by the coiiit comports with 
sound educational policy. While enforcement of policy announced 
Ui the I ottinger memorandum has up to now been minimal, the com- 
s mitt«e is encoumged by the announcement from the Depaitment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that it has undertaken a major in- 
vestigation of denials of equal educational opportunities to Spanish- 
speaking children m the New York City schools. We recommend in- 
creased funding for the Office of Civil Rights in HEW to i)ermit 
more diligent efforts to conduct similar investigations in other districts 
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throughout the country where language-minority children are suffer- 
ing severe educational deprivation, as well as more diligent enforce- 
ment of Its other responsibilities under Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

C. Reoohmrkdations 

The U.S. Office of Education defines bilingual education in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Bilingiial education is the use of two languages, one of which 
18 English, as mediums of instruction for the same pupil popu- 
lation in a well-organized program which encompasses part 
or all of the curriculum and includes the study of the history 
and culture associated with the mother tongue. A complete 
program develops and maintains the children's self-esteem 
and a legitimate pride in both cultures. 

Based on our studies and the testimony of witnesses before the com- 
mittee we would add four qualifications to this definition: 

Fmt children whose first language is other than English should 
l)egin to learn basic skills in their language while developing skills 
in English* *^ 

Sec<md, language minorities themselves must be directly involved in 
both the develonment and implementation of bilingual education pro- 
grams and teaching materials. More than that, they must become in- 
volved in the educational process. Without their direct and active par- 
ticipation we do not believe it likely that their language and culture 
wiH become an accepted, successful part of education. 

Thirds the education professions must recruit more members of lan- 
guage-minority groups and, through prcsen ice and in-service training, 
assure an adequate supply of teachers and school administrators who 
arc able to meet the needs of language-minority children. It is also 
believed that parents and students can be very successfully used as 
teachers' aides and tutors. 

Fourth^ culturally sensitive, bilingual insinictional materials must 
be developed by specialists who arc meml)ers of the language-minority 
groups being taught and used in the classroom. 

1. COMMrXlTY P.\irnCIPATION 

^^^^ Congress passed the Emergency Scliool Aid Act 
of 1972. Of the $2 billion antliorized under that Act $80 million is set 
aside for programs "to meet the needs of minority-group children who 
are from an environment in which a dominant language is other than 
English and who, because of language barriers and cultural differ- 
ences do not have equality of educational opportunity." 

This program will supplement Title VII of ESEA, but it has several 
new features which we believe are essential to the development and im- 
plementation of effective bilingual and bicultural education. 

Ftrst^ to be eligible to receive a grant, a school district must estab- 
lish a community committee which will fully participate in both the 
development and implementation of the program. 

Second, private* nonprofit organizations may receive grants to orig- 
mnie bilingual and bicultural education curricula which will develop 
reading, writing and speaking skills in both English and the mother 



tonjrnc of langii;ig(vnmu)rity children. In adaiJian, these cnrricnla 
nnist \h\ ( csigiiwl to develop an undoi-stniulin^r of t!ie history and ail- 
tnral Imekjrronnds of lan^nia^rt.-ininorit.v frninps on the t>;iit of lK>th 
lan^rnajrc-nmiority and Enjrlish-qK»akin«f Hiildren, To \h\ eliirihh., the 
jirivate noni)n)fit.ajrenev nnist establish a policy hfv.n\ which is n»pre- 
sentatiye of the minority and hui^nKim, ^ronps involyed, 

under thc^c provisions l)oth the |>oIiey l)oard of th:^ private cnrric- 
nlum development a«rency and srhool (jistrid eonununity conn^iittce 
nmst l)c representative of paix»nts, schwil oflieials, teachers, and other 
citizens. At least half the iiieinl>ei-s iiinst Ih\ parents and at least half 
iiieiiilmrs of laii^nia^-ininority ^noiips. 

We l)clicve these provisions for private iioii])mfi| orjraiii>«itioii ciir- 
riculnin development and for the establishment of coiiiiiiniiity ((mi- 
niitteesarcamoiijrtlie most (*oiist met ive and immiisii^jr provisions that 
the ( oinrivss has adoi»ted in Federal (»dii(*atioii le^n^^hitioii. We rec- 
oimnend that Title VII Ik* amended to include the same mniireinents 
and that even in the al)SiMice of such aiiK^iidiiieiits the Office of Educa- 
tion by i-e«iihiti()ii make tliesi* provisions aiiplicablc to Title VII pro- 
grams. * 

The eireetive i)articii)atioii of hiiipiafre-niiiioritv jrronps, inclndinir 
parents. .stii(leiit.s, and other coininmiit y ivpivscMitiitive.s, is the corner- 
stone of aiiv eireetive elT(nt to (hml with the prohlen*s of laiifruajre-nii- 
nority childivii. All t(H) often (»diieational decisi(ms are made alnait Ian- 
frmifre-miiiority and other disadvaiitatft»d childrcMi without the iiece.s- 
«iry coiLsnltation with paivnts and other c(Miiiiimiitv rei)r(wntativ(»s. 
Ill some .school dhstricts. .school officials artt oi)enl v luKstile to laiiLmam- 
minority ^mips. ^ 

It is clear from all the te.stiiiioiiy we have lieard-^fnmi the (»dncatois 
stiid(Mit.s, and other obs(Tvei's from Inrfli minority and iioiiiniiioritv 
jrroiip.s— that unless ways can Ik» found to involve^iiiiiority jrronps in 
their own education and in their own schools, for them iiublic educa- 
tion will nMiiaiii a closed sv.stem and their lives wili uMiiain a sc»ries of 
lo.sto]>iK>rtuiiities* 

Bnt it is not enonph (hat i)areiits and students imrticipate with 
teachen? and school atth ah in their own scIukiIk, ('oiiiiiiiiiiity irmnns 
and private non!)rofit orpuiixjitioiis must all iKKonie invohvd in the 
dcvelopiiu lit and implementation of new curricula and new pro«rniuis 
aiul siTvnestosnpp! uuMit foniial jmblie (ubication for laiijma^re^iiii- 
nority cliildi'en. Muia or^ranizatious in communities tlironirhoi»t the 
country are now provJdia^r comiseliiijr and tntoriiiir st»rvices. Enclish 
laiipiape instruction, courses in the history and the ciiltniv of laninmire. 
minority poups, and other vitally netnled edueatioiial .services These 
jrronps have often jminted the way for jmblic scluml sy.^eins toward 
miiovative i)oiicies and practices which will make public .schools more 
reM>onsive to the needs of lanpiajre-ini nority childron. 

Several witnesses felt that only tliroiijrh the development of pamllel 
schools outside the re^nihir public education system would lanmiaee- 
minority children receive a relevant edneat ion.* While we do not reject 
such proposals, i^xi believe the !)est patii to edneational refonii is 
throuph chancre within the public schools themselves. Outside croups 
(^aii play a vital mle ui tins jirocess. The Federal Government should 
eiicourafte comiiniintv /rrowf)s to pmvide snppleineutal e<bicatioii pro- 
jrramsand provide the funds to enable community jrroniis to work with 
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the jchooJ systems so thst schools and the communities they serve can 
work together for educational reform* 

5. THE NFJ3> FOR |l!UKOUAf« EDtTCATtONAL PCMONNEI. 

The effoctivcncss of any bilingual cducaUon effort depends largely 
on Uic availabilitv of teachers, princitials, counselors, and other edu- 
cational i)erepnncl who are cai>af>lc of mectiintr the needs of languaim- 
niinonty clnldreiu Only if cducatoni aw sensitive to the needs of these 
cluldrpn, understand and rcsi)ect tJie langua)?* tJiey speak and the cul- 
ture and Iientage of which they are. proud, will education be a success- 
ftil experience for miuority-jrroup children wliose first language is not 

AllgllSh* 

There is presently a totally inadequat<<t supply of trained teaclicrs 
and otJier school insrsonnel who are either themselves members of 
Uuijniagc-minority grouiis or are adequately trainiHl to meet the need 
for bilingual education* 

III New York, for example, then^ arc 250,000 Puerto Kican children 
in the public schools— 21 percent of the total school oirollment. At the 
same time, the school systems of New York employ only 495 profes- 
sional educators of Puerto Rican background— a fraction of 1 peiwnt 
of the school stuff. In 1069, the San Francisco sdiool s>'stem employed 
only 29 full-time and 15 part-tiiiie teachers to meet the «|HH5ial instruc- 
tional needs of 2,850 noii* English speaking Chinese students in that 
school system. 

Tlic Oivil Riglits Commission in its 1960 survey of Mexican-Ameri- 
can education in tJie Southwest^ found that less tlian 1 perceiit of the 
teachers in the Southwestern States particii)ated in bilingual educa- 
tion progran>8* Moivover, nioet of those who did teach biiir^ruaI edu- 
cation liad less thou « semester hours of bilingual education trainiiiir. 

A 1970 HEW study of tlic first. 70 bilingual education ptojc^s 
innded under Title VII sIiowchI tJiat for tliose projects teachere re- 
ceived only A brief orientation session before the bt^iiiiiiig of the 
school year. The study coududed that many teachere an* just not 
adequately preimred to teach in bilingual education programs. 

There arc a number of reasons for this lack of adequate persoiine! 
for bilingual cnlucation* 

First, the recruitment and training of bilingual teachera and admin- 
istrative personnel has been Itrgely neglected bv our public school 
systems and by teacher education in8titutioii& 

Second^ there has been neither sn adequate commitment nor suffi- 
cient re«)urces for the recnuthig and training of bilinguat teacher 
aides and paraprofessionals for minoritv gtiHips. 

rWrrf. State legal requirements which are desi^;ed to set minimum 
standards of the employment of educational i)ersonnel often oper^ite 
to discriminate against language-minority educators. 

In Chapter 24* we have set foitli our recommendations for more 
effective prescr\*ice and in-sen ice training of teachers so that th^v mav 
be adequately |)re|)ure<l to cope with needs of childt^n from different 
backgrounds. Tlicse recommendations are particularly applicable to 
the recruitment and education cf teachei^ wlio c*n meet the needs of 
language-minority children. Teacher training institutions in this coun. 
ivy. particularly those in recioiis of the Nation containing substantial 
numl)ersof langtiaire-minoritv citizens, must include in thenr curricula, 
programs deigned to acquaint prospective teachers with culture and 
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liciitiifre of liiiigiiiigi'-iiiiiiority chiUlreii. Teaclici-s should bo cii- 
oou T(J to cwicMitnitc ill tlii.-> vit«l field. In -.uldition n major effort 
s .1 be iiiKlert^ikeii bv teacher tniiiiinj; institntions to recniit iiieiii- 
bv j-s ot liiiigii:i<re-iiiiiiority firoups. 

Tliere iiiiist also be intensive and \vell-phinne<l in-service tniinin.' 
progniins for those now in the t^aohinjr pi-ofeision who an. eniploved 
by school systems with large ninnbi.rs of hingnnge-niinoritv childmi. 
riicsc programs shonld l)c designed to make teachers aw'arc of the 
cnltunil heritage and history of langnagi-minoritv children. Teachers 
should be. enconniged to attend in-.service snnini^r institutes such ns 
those that, were pi-evionsly fiin nnder'.he Xntional Defense Ednca- 
tion Act m 1904. These nistitiitos can provide an effwtive and in- 
valiiable experience and improve, teaching effectiveness for those 
teachei-s who have langiiagc-minoritv students in their classes. 
iJJ'f for the traniing and recmitment of professional ednca- 
loi-s to meet, the needs of langnagc-minoritv students applies also to 
school administi-atoi-s. In many school systems school principals, 
snperintendents and other officials are unable to coinmnnicati cf- 
tmively tt-ith language-minority students or their parents. Both pre- 
service and in-service training for school adinini.stratoR> as well a.s 
twicheis can Ik- an important step in establishing a relationship of 
resixTt and confidence l)etwcen the education i)rofession and its 

CI 1 61 lis* 

Committee witnefscs also emphasized the need for personnel in the 
counseling field-gnidance counselors, school social wm kcrsand otlien? 
who are fomiliar with the lang,iage and culture of the children and 
families of ininoritv groups. Dr. Darid Sanchez, meml)er of the San 
Francisco School Board, recommended that school counseling activi- 
ties Tk. more flexible and not restricted ju.st. to ti.osc times when school 

tLTII^nv k'".'*^'"^ ^"V"**''"^ must develop an underetanding of 
the family background and home environment in which the langimgc- 
nnnority child comes. They must, in short, become familv anS com- 
aniriSckJIIdf coniKSelore available on evenings 

In recent years, many school systems have come to resilize that 
paraprofcssionals are an invaluable aid to t«»chers, administratore, 
and counselors in working with all children. But this is particXh' 
I ^r^'"^^"' Tl'c committee visited the Buena Vista 

S S Zn?^ '""orkmir as panvprofessionals in 

schools attended by language-minority children. Mr. Bob Jimenez 
the principal of that scliool, te-stified : '"'"icz, 
These parent.s, ino.st. of them from the community, some 
from ver>. near the school, some with one or several children 
in the school . . . were like a replacement pai-eiit in the build- 
ing, riieir educational level was not important. What was 

liycMldren'' ""''"^'f«»<'' »n<l 

Our paraprofessionals pretty well duplicate the ethnic 
makeup of our student body. ... We keep 'searching for 
tSrclaSm *" ^"'nplenicnt, balance out the teacher in 
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Mre. Beatrice MezA^ a teacher aide at Bnena Vista, provided addi- 
tional insijrlit for the committee: 

To me, I think we arc needed in the classroom. I mean the 
kids won't fall apart if we aren-t there, hut in our neighbor- 
hood, they are more secure. The parents bring children to my 
door, they tell me troubles they have at home, I listen to their 
troubles. Tliey tell me when they have a new daddy, again, and 
they are going to get a new one in another 2 weeks; fine. You 
kTiow what I am tiying to say, I have to listen. Yet they wont 
tell the teacher these things because the teacher is, well, she 
has a little piece of paper and she is the teacher. I am still the 
mother image. 

We believe that every school system should endeavor to make its 
clients a part of the educational process. The recruitment of com- 
munity people as teacher aides can help meet the pressing needs for 
bilingual educational personnel. 

Tliere is another group of nonprofessionals who can make signifi- 
cant contnbutions to bilingual education. In Cliaptcr 23, we have 
referred to the use of students as tutors. Children learn effectively 
from other cliildrcn. In California, several school districts have un- 
dertaken programs in which volunteer high school and college students 
tntor and counsel young children on a one-to-one basis. Where these 
student-teachers are themselves bilingual tlicy have sen ed an especially 
crucial role supplementing the formal education of language-minority 
children. Some of these California proccts have been funded by the 
Hilingual Education Act. Similar projects should be encouraged in 
other school distncts. " ^ 

Finally, ways must be found to ease the present restrictions in many 
btatcs winch operate to impede the recruitment of educator who are 
fmn language niinonty groups! Mrs. Sylvia Fox, Execiiti^-e Director, 
of Aspira of Illinois, |)ointed out some of the ironies of certification 
st^indards to the committee: 

Certification and otluM requinMnents which systemattcallv 
exclude pereoiis whose native language is not English must 
l)c abolished from federally funded programs. Too many of 
the few Puerto Rican psychologists, teachers, and social work- 
ers do not get hired by the Board of Education because of 
failure to pass certification requirements which rely heavily 
on lanpiage, even when the crucial skill for the position is 
the ability to speak in Spanish. In the meantime, thousands of 
non-English speaking children are l)eing tested, taught, diag- 
nosed, and treated in a language which thev do not Jully iin- 
de^and. And while this is going on« armies of truant officers 
and community relations personnel, who cannot carry on a 
simply conversation with the parents, are being paid to retain 
the youth in school.* 

Certification requirements have recently become the subject of sue- 
cei»ful court challenges. Objective standards for qualification are im- 
iwrtant to school s}stems in maintaining professional capability, but 
they can and have operated to exclude the very people that our public 
schools so v itally need. The committee endorses the principle of certifi- 

y^y.^^\^!} ^* mucatitmal Opportunities for Pncrto Rtcan ChiMrcn, 
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aitioii, bnt bcliev^ it must be impleiiieiitcd with mucli greater flexi- 
bility and sensitivity tlian Inis been lierctofore practiced, 

3. TIIK NEKD FOR CLXTURALLy SEXSIXn-E BIUNOUAI. EO0CAT1OXAL 

MATERIAI^ 

As we have pointed out earlier in tiiis chapter, few language minor- 
ity c iildrcn liuve aii opportnnity to Icani abont tlie history of tlieir 
people. All too often textbooks and otlier materials arc entirely iii Eng- 
lish and present a distorted pictnro of language-minority cultures. 

We believe a major effort shonld 1x5 undertaken, using Title VII and 
Emergency School Aid Act fun Is, to encourage' the development of 
cultiiralh' sensitive bilingual chicational textbooks and other ma- 
terials These materials shonld oc developed by specialists who are 
themsclycs from the laiigiiage-ininority groni>s who will use the 
materials. 

Experiences such as that at the" Rough Rock School in Arizona, 
where the Navajo Indians have developed their own textbooks and 
teachnig materials, have shown what can be done in this area. 

We recommend that HEW fund bilingual educational development 
centers m every region of the Natimi where there arc substantial mem- 
jjcrs of language-minority children and that these centers be staffed 
by specialists wiio are from the groups to be served. 

4, FUU. FCXDIXO OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRA3IS 

We believe it is essential that comprehensive bilingual, bicuUiiral 
education be available for all language-minority children. Such pro- 
grams should be a part of the curriculum in every school in which 
there are children from language-minority backgrounds. When bi- 
lingual programs arc funded at a level sufficient to meet the needs of 
lanpagc-mmority. children, they should not only be available, but 
perhaps also required by the Office of Educatiwi as a condition to other 
I* ederal education assistance. 

Together, Title VII of ESEA and the bilingual education programs 
of the Emergency School Aid Act are i)otentially the most promising 
programs designed to meet the needs of language-minority students. 
\\ c recommend the full funding to the maximum authorized limit of 
Ijoth these programs. Title VII is presently funded at only 35 percent 
of the rate authorized by the Congress. While there has been a sig- 
luhcant expansion of Title VII programs over the last 8 years, these 
programs do not begin to meet the need for bilingual education in any 
State, ni any school district or in the Nation as a whole. The Emer- 
gency School Assistance Act bilingual education programs have not 
yet iKiCome o])erational. When they do, there should be close coordina- 
tion between these programs and those under the Bilingual Education 
Act. As we have recommended above. Title VII programs should be 
operated in accordance witli the provisioiis of the Emergency School 
Assistance bilingual program to assure the full participation of com- 
uiiiiiity members and nonprofit groups. 

We recommend further that fiiture funds for new bilingual cdiiwi- 
tioii projects including those made available by the Emergency School 
Aid Act l>c allocated to help equalize the previous inennitable distri- 
bution of funds. 
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At the end of 2 years, when the Emergency School Assistance 
Program is scheduled to expire, these i)rograins should be mer^ 
under Title VII. During tliat 2-vear i)eriod we believe it is essential 
that HEW imdertake a comprehensive evaluation of bilingual edu- 
cation programs. Tlie Office of Education has recently funded an 
evaluation study desired to determine which present bilingual 
projects are most effective. ^Ve hope that as a result of this study the 
Office of Education will be able to provide a set of models which have 
proved successful and which can be replicated by school districts 
wishing to undertake bilingual education. 

At the end of this 2-year period and with the help of a comprehensive 
evaluation, the Congress ought then be in a position to transform 
Title VII into a nationwide bilingual education program which can 
help financially hard-pressed school districts throughout the United 
states meet the needs of those children from families and communities 
where the dominant language is other than English. 

But the Federal Government alone cannot make these programs 
successful. Ours is a culturally pluralistic societv. State education 
agencies and local school districts must include "^in their curricula 
culturally pluralistic subject matter. No language-minority child 
should attend scliool, whatever his race or national origin, without 
learning about his own heritage in a way that will instill pride in his 
culture. No English language child should attend school without 
learning that his culture is neither exclusive nor dominant in our 
society. It IS only through fulfillment of these goals that we will 
succeed in ending the prejudice and hostility bom of ignorance which 
has so long characterized our society. 



Part VI 

Makingr Education More Responsive 



Chapter 22— The Need for Reform 



Public education in this country has always had its critics. In re- 
cent years, however, our elementary and secondary school system ha*, 
been the subject of a barrage of criticism and widespread debate both 
within and outside the ranks of professional educators and expert 
observers. It is a debate that goes beyond questions about educational 
equality and reflects widespread concern about educational goals, 
teaching methods and school organization. 

Since the founding of our public school system, education has had 
among its principal goals the acquisition of the basic skills and knowl- 
edge and motivations necessary to enable a child to gain admission 
to college, find a job and advance his career. There is no doubt that 
from the standpoint of these traditional goals our public education 
system has been impressively successful. More children are better 
educated than tliey ever were; more are going on to junior colleges, 
colleges and vocational schools. More yonng adults are finding mean- 
ingful employment. More minority-group children arc graduating 
from high school and continuing their education. The high levels of 
enrollment at every level of schooling in the United States are without 
parallel in any other society. Illiteracy in this country is almost non- 
existant. Our school systems have responded magnificently to the 
need for scientists, engineers and other skilled technicians and work- 
ers m a technologically advanced complex society. 

But most educators and observers of our school systems agree that 
schools should do more than teach children how to communicate and 
impart basic knowledge of a variety of subjects through a formal cur- 
riculum. Schools should also assist in the development of moral sen- 
sitivity and personal and social awareness; they should help^children 
g:ain positive concepts about themselves and a concern and compas- 
sion for others. 

Some critics of our public schools, however, do not view the present 
educational system as one which is either willing or able to act on 
these convictions. They say incentives for students flow in just the 
opposite direction. Tliey are critical of those educational processes 
which treat the child as a passive observer, for whom conformity and 
passive acceptance of authority rather than individualism, independ- 
ence, challenge and controversy are the peiTnissible modes of behavior. 
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They ask that schools l)c more sensitive to feelings and emotions, 
that they reflect and encourage diversity, that they be client-oriented 
rather than professionally oriented, that they be child-centered rather 
than adult-centered. 

To accomplish these ends, reformers believe there must be major 
changes hi the waj-s schools arc organized, controlled and evaluated, 
riiey seek changes in classroom teaching metliods and the oj)ening 
up of new learning experiences outside school as part, of the fcmia! 
education process. They demand that pmfcssional educators be made 
'^iccountablc" and that parents and students have available to them 
a variety of educational choices. 

These vie^^-s arc not limited to the experts. They are increasino-Iy 
shared by students and their parents— the ''clients'- of public educa- 
tion— wlio want a greater I'ole in the decisions that are made about 
their children s education and a greater choice among different kinds 
of .school exi)eriences. 

As we liavc discussed earlier, many members of minority groups 
see the education system as uni-esponsive to tlieir needs, unable to 
undei-stand their cultui^s, unwilling to make room for diversity and 
insensitive to their heritage. 

It is from this pei-spectivc that the committee has viewed the testi- 
mony of many witnesses ^vho see the need for major reforms if our 
public school systems arc to meet the needs of a diverse, sensitive, 
questionng and thoughtful generation of young Americans. 

We do not presume to know how children leani or what they should 
1x5 taught. We cannot write a prescription for educational reform or 
say that we know what will work. No one method of teaching or cur- 
riculum or school style or atmosphere is right for all children or every 
community. But our observations do i)rovide an opportunity to sih^- 
gest a number of things that ought to be tried, and if siVcessfuK 
replicated. 

In short, theie are many aspects of education that are beyond the 
scope of this committee s mandate or which, while they affect the 
education of minority-gi'oup and disadvantaged children, we have 
wanted but did not have the time to study. 

Nuveitheless, within these constraints, this committee's hearings, 
studies and the pei-sonal observations of its niembei^ and staff do point 
to the need for change in the ways many schools, particularly those 
that serve predominantly minority student populations, relate to the 
people they serve. We believe ways must, be found to make teachei-s 
and administi-ators more sensitive to cultural diversity, tetter able to 
undei-stand and meet the needs of disadvantaged stiuilents, and more 
responsive to their desiies. 



Chapter 23— Schools and Their Communities 



For more than half a century educators assumed that children learn 
most effectively through interactions in a box-shaped room with 20 
or 30 of their peers and one adult. There is no doubt that this model 
has served many generations of American children admirably, and 
schooling conducted in this manner has provided most students with 
the knowledge, skills, and information about society sufficient to lead 
a productive past-school life. Yet there is good reason to believe that 
additional learning environments should be added to traditional class- 
room teaching in a world that has become infinitely more complex and 
where learning experiences outside school are becoming increasingly 
inore important. A number of observers have concluded that the rela- 
tive contribution of formal classroom instruction to the total knowl- 
edge the American child acquires is decreasing. As Dr. Mark Lohman 
testified : 

The ijercentage contribution of formal schooling toward 
implanting the total number of facts, opinions, values and be- 
liefs held by a graduating high school senior has declined and 
will continue to decline as an independent source of knowl- 
edge. Some argue that less than half of the laiowledge avail- 
able to an individual person's active memory can be attributed 
to formal schooling alone.* 

Yet education in most communities continues to function in a way 
that excludes outside learning experiences. 

New learning environments both within the school and in the com- 
munity should be considered legitimate and appropriate additions to 
the traditional school curriculum. Thus, a variety of learning experi- 
ences ought to be available within a school. At the same time schools 
should move toward becoming more integral parts of their communi- 
ties. Learning should be a combined school-community effort. The 
community should be brought into the classroom, and pupils should 
be brought more often out of the classroom and into the community 
as part of their formal education. 

There rre many ways tliese things can be accomplished and a num- 
ber of experiments have been tried. We only set forth several sug- 
gestions which, while certainly not appropriate for every community 
or every school, deserve further experimentation and use. 

A. Learning as a Community Experience 

The allocation and distribution of resources to public schools has 
become a widespread concern in recent years. Cities are financially 
overburdened, rural areas are underfinanced and often ignored and 

•Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity, Part 20, Unequal School Practices, Nov. 8, 1«71. 
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suburbs arc pinched by soaring property taxes. Nationally, many 
school systems are operating on deficit budgets, and defeated educa- 
tional bond i-eferendunis have become connnonplace. Recent court de- 
cisions have provided the impetus for a more equit^ible distribution 
of resources. School systenis of all types will need substantially 
greater financial support fr oni the Federal Government if they are 
to survive in this decade, much less meet the needs of the next. 

DoUai-s, however, are not the only i-csource necessary to make educa- 
tion in the 1970s or 1980s more cfifectivc. There are resources within 
businesses, uuiyei-sities, cultuml institutions, service and other commu- 
nity organizations.tliat are equally impoitant, readily available and 
now largely unused in public education. Schools can and slioidd make 
use of these resources. As stated previously, much if not most learning 
occurs outside the classroom. Schools should find ways to make the 



Libraries, museums and zoos have long been used as resources outside 
the school. But they are almost always underused. I)rs. Frederick 
David Erickson and Eliezcr Knimbein have stated : 

Typical use of such facilities consists of a wlnrlwind tour. 
In Chicago, one sees these educational safaris at the Field 
Museum of Natural History. Thoy arrived by bus, and led by 
the t/eacher and museum guide/ proceed in lockstep from 
exhibit to exhibit on a half-day schedule through a million 
yeai-s of human evolution. Libraries have children's collec- 
tions, story hours and a wide range of other materials, but they 
seldom are used eifectively. History can come alive at the art 
museums, but it usually does not. Animals at the zoo arc alive, 
but children rarely stay long enough to observe their life 
systematically.* 

Perhaps the most successful and best publicized effort to integrate 
community resources into the formal learning process was the Parkway 
Progmm— the "School Without Walls"— developed several years ago 
in Philadelphia. This program made extensive use of the museums, 
theatres, libraries, businesses and government offices in downtown Phil- 
adelphia as learning, research and work experience sites for liigh school 
students. These locations were used not to supplement classroom activi- 
ties; nithcr, history was taught at museums, mathematics at insurance 
cmnpanie^. English at newspaper offices, and civics at government 
ofhces. The options were limited only by the imaginations of those in 
charge.** 

In testimony before this committee, witnesses urged that schools be 
more open, less rigid and more in tune to the "real world" outside the 
elassmoni and that students be given an opportunity to understand 
how what they learn in school applies to their interests, concerns and 
needs. 

Fsincr community institutions would not only benefit students, it 
would involve the community in the education of its childitiiu Biisi- 
nessmen, la\Ayers, ac^countauts, public officials, health pei-sonnel, mem- 



» Systems Approach to the Reform of Schools/' Kcw ModcU for American 
Education. Jniues W. Giithrie and Edward Wynne. I»rentice-Hnn. Inc. 1971. 

♦♦Hearings of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tiinity, Part OA, San Francisco and Hcrkelcy. Calif,, Mar. 0. 1971. 
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hers of industry and others conld design educational pro^^rams to 
inform and educate young people about what they do and how they 
do it^ 

B. Studknts as Teachers 

Beyond expanding the physical learning site there are other ways 
that the educational process can be restructured to take advantage of 
extra school ivsources. It has long been established, for example, that 
childi'en Icani cffe>cti\'ely f i-om other children. "Wliei-e schools have had 
older children tutor younger children the experience has been found 
to benefit both. Dr, J. Knssell Kent, School Superintendent in San 
Mateo County, Calif, for example, told the committee : 

We have found that in the Ravenswood School District, 
that using older youngsters, even who are poor achievers as 
tutors to younfpBr youngsters, that this brings about spectacu- 
lar results and hnprovenient of each of these. It seems to have 
more effect on the performance of the kids than smaller classes 
under tmined teachei-s or changing materials or methods of 
teaching, and this is a very difficult thing, you know, to isolate 
and say exactly what the cause and effect" is. But it certainly 
has something to do with attitudes, self concept, l)elief in their 
self, this soit of tiling. This probably is at the heart of it.* 

In another California district, Santa Clara County, ESEA Title 
VII bilingual program funds are used in a preschool program in 
which bilingual Mexican- American housewives are teaching Spani.sh- 
speaking 3- and 4-year-olds in groups of five in their own homes. 
Dr. Glenn Hoffniaiu Santa Clara School Superintendent, said "Weai-e 
having fantastic results."' The di.strict is expanding the pi-ograni to 
hiclude kiiulergarton children who aiv taught in l)oth English and 
Spanish. 

In another progmni in the same district, 2,500 volunteer college and 
high school students .spend a semester tutoring underachieving 
younger children on a one-to-one basis. Dr. Hoffman said the program 
not only increased the I'eading and mathematical scores of the tutored 
childmi but had given the older children "something significant to do 
hi their lives.'' In still another Califoniia district, Pasadena, the 
Superintendent said of a similar program : 

We are also finding that we are using some students who 
are not achieving too well themselves who are upper-grade 
students, junior and senior high school, with elementary 
school students who are not achieving too well, and we are 
finding in some cases this is the greatest motivation that has 
ever l)cen discovered for these kids. In other words, the un- 
deracliiever. will stait working. He has got to learn becau.se 
he now has a real purpo.se, he really wants to help this little 
kid and he now has a chance to do so and so he learns himself 
so that he can do it and they botli profit a great deal, We have 
200 or i^OO tntoi-s in our district * 

What these and similar exi)erience5' demonstrate is that schools 
can develop new and imaginative and often unused ways to make use 
of comuuinity resourcx»s and peo[)le and make them a part of the 
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learning process. Such approaches will help make education a more 
practical and real experience and at the same time tap new, available 
and inexpensive resources that ought to be a part of formal education. 

C. Schools as CoMMUNrrv Centers 

A number of educators have proposed that schools be open longer 
hours and more days and that they provide both educational and 
noneducational services for adults as well as children. 

A school might be open, for example, on a 12- to 14-hour basis 6 
or 7 days a week. New school activities and educational programs 
might be planned, implemented and evaluated with the participation 
of parents, students and others in the community. Aside from the 
formal curriculum, late afternoon activities could be provided not just 
for children m the school, but for other children in the community 
as well. Education courses could be available for adults in the evening 
and the school would be open whenever possible for other kinds of 
community activities and meetings. The school could also be used to 
provide services such as health, legal aid and employment counseling, 
l^iraprofe^ionals could be used both as teacher aides and in non- 
educational activities. The school itself would thus function as a com- 
munity center for the educational and other community needs of all 
people m the neighborhood. 

In this regard, we recommend pr(Mnpt and serious consideration by 
the Congress of legislation such as the "Community School Center 
Development Act" introduced by Senators Church and Williams in' 
the last session of Congress which was directed toward providing Fed- 
eral support for programs and activities of the tyi>e outlined in this 
section. 



Chapter 24— Changing Roles for Educators and 
Their Clients 



Tho growing demands for accountability in public education are in 
part a reflection of the fact that many schools are failing minority 
group and disadvantaged children and are often unable to recognize 
their needs. But they arc also rooted in feeling among many parents 
and students from all backgrounds that public education is too often 
a closed society, /)verly defensive to criticism, and often resistant to 
cliange. In many comniunitii'S citizens are unable to understand new 
curricula, standards for advancement, graduation or admission to col- 
lege ; arguments over the meanings and sliort comings of TQ and stand- 
ardized tests and are confused al)out changing concepts of classroom 
instruction. Many school systems refuse to disclose information about 
student i)erformance, Otliei*s are unable to explain to parents the rea- 
sons for poor performance or often wrongly blame the child. A few 
ai-e openly hostile, secretive, and release only favoniblc information. 

In short, for many conununities the present educational structure 
does not provide its clients with adequate information about student 
and school performance or the data with which the public can judge 
the (piality of education in its schools, compare, them with those in 
other communities or cxinipare individual scliools with one another. 

In poor and minority-gronp communities, particularly where poor 
educ4itional services often combine with low-student 'j>erformance, 
tlicre. is a rising mistrust of scli(v>I oflicials and restMituient of the tight 
control of educational iwlicy by sch(K)l boards and school professionals 
who determine, often withont consulting those affected by their deci- 
sions, what should l>e taught and liow, where and on what'basis pupils 
are assigned, when students are "i-cady" for school, promotion, or spe- 
cial programs and even what kind of program (c/)ilege preparatory^ 
general or vocational, for exajnple) is "best'^ for each student. 

Often imrents and students see themselves excluded from direct 
participation in educational niatteiK Increasingly, they are question- 
nig the validity of the decisions professionals are making. They ques- 
tion the right of professionals to make such decusimis Jor them and 
whether these decMions are made with their l)est interests in mind. 

The result is that clients of education often feel they have few 
choices al)out fue education of their children and little if any in- 
formation with which to make such choices. 

There are. a number of actions which we believe should be taken 
to assure that parents, students and community residents have the 
information necessary to evaluate the performance of their schools, 
enable clients to paiiicipate in the decisions about education policy and 
programs* and afford choices among alternative n"^*--><ts of instruc- 
tion, curricula and types of schools. 

(303) 
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We have not been able to examine all the proposals, tried or 
untried, whicli arc designed to make schools more accountable. How- 
ever, we believe that anv system designed to make schools more 
sponsi ve must have five elements : 

Fmt. parents and students should become more directly invoh^ed 
m school affairs. 

Secondy the fullest possible, accurate information on school perform- 
ance and other essenUal aspects of school life must be publicly 
available. 

Thirdy school principals should be released from many of their 
present administrative burdens so they can be more active participants 
m the educational process and made more responsible for tnc outcomes 
of their schools. 

Fourtky all teachers must be encouraged to become more sensitive 
to divmitv and to the Imckjrrounds of (liir«rput children, and teachers 
must be freer to innovate, experiment and develop new instructional 
techniaues. 

^ Fiftfiy schools must be provided with the resources and suffident 
incentives to innovate, experiment, and develop new instructional 
techniques. 

A. CoMMUNiTV PAimciPATioN IS Edvcahox 

In Part IV we liave recommended that one of the keys to success- 
ful school integration is the more meaningful participation of students, 
parents, teachers and other community residents in the design of 

{ilans, educational programs and extra-curricular activities. Success- 
iil conimunity participation in education is a two-way ttrttt School 
administrators and professional educators must view community resi- 
dents as an essential resource in educational decisionmaking. At the 
same time, parents and students must participate construct^^vely and 
cooperativelv. Joseph Featherstone in a series of articles m open 
schools in the New Republic in September 1971, has stated as well 
as anyone the need for restoring an appropriate balance between pro- 
fessionalism and community participation: 

In every case I know of where sound education is going on 
in America— including the best of the community-controlled 
schools^it is recognized that all parties to the educational 
process-children, parents, professionals and the general 
community—have nghts and obligations. Whert the pendu- 
lum has swning too far in one direction ; where professionals 
are hidmg behind administrative structures to keep parents 
out, as in so many of our big city systems, the balance has 
to be restored. ^Vliere parents seek to dictate teaching prac- 
tices, even in the name of "open education,** another balance 
has to be evened. 

As ideological battle lines sharpen we may forget the ob- 
vious point once made to me by a principal in a ghetto school : 
*If you aren't serving parents in a way that makes sense to 
them, you'd better close down.** 

We believe the establislimeiit of conununity committees should be 
encouniged in all school districts whether or not they ai« developing 
plans for integrated education. Parent-citizen committece, adequately 
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rcprrscntativc of minority irtxHit^s, should be ostablishcHl for both 
individual schools and school districts with reprcsctitativos of parents, 
students (at least at the high scIkmI level) and teachers* Tlie^ 
coininittiH^ working with scho<d suiH*rint(*iideiits, scIkkiI principals^ 
and other school officials should itX!Oinniend siK*cilic objective 
goals for education, explore new educational programs and in- 
novations. su|^st changes in educational programs, and help develop 
appropriate \va\s to measure student performance and evaluate school 
I)erfomiaiice. The committee might also explore new classroom tecli- 
niques« Kiid wa}V to involve the community in school activities, develop 
plans to nuke use of community, rcsouires^ and help make the school 
l)ecome a inon*, cominnnity*orieiit<Hl institution, n^tMinsive to its 
ciients. 

Tliese parent-citixcn committees sliould receive financial suptxirt 
and have sufficient resources to tap the exiiertise of educational tech- 
nicians and others who could be helpful in providing advice, counsel, 
and ti^hnical assistance and in developing ways to ask the right 
c{uesti<nis. 

H. RE\*rrALuiNQ thr Rolr or tub Sciioot Phikcifau 

In many ways the school principal is the most imi>ortant and in- 
fluential individual in aii^* school. He is the i)erson responsible for all 
the activities that occur in and around tlie school building. It is his 
leadership that setb the tone of the school, the clinwte for learning, the 
level of professionalism and morale of teachers and the degree of con- 
cern for what students may or may not l>ecoine. He is the main link 
between the school and the community and the way he ix^rforms in 
that capacity largely determines the attitudes of students and parents 
about the school. It a school is a vibrant, innovative, child-ccntemt 
place; if it has a renutatioii for excellence in teaching; if students are 
I)erformiiig to the lK?st of their ability one can almost always iwint 
to the principals leadership as the key to success. 

Joseph Featherstone has dcscrifaNMrin coin|>elliiig teniis what the best 
m\€Ml principals in Kngland see as their most^ imfioriant roles: 
They see themselves first and foremost as supporters and 
catalysts for the continued growth of their teaching stafl^. 
Man>; teach classes; tboee who can*t, spend much of tlieir day 
working in classrooms with teachers and children. They were 
chosen, among other things, for tlieir ability to provide good 
examples of ways of working with children, for their talent 
m leading a teaching staff, not administering a plant. 

Unfortunatelv, many of our school systems do little to encourage 
school principals to spend their time working closely with teachers and 
students. All too often, from the priiicipars perspective, schools are 
regarded as administrative units of a larger public system; the prin- 
cii)al is too often a manager instead of an educational leader; and the 
priorities are on administration at the expense of teachers and students. 

Our committee has not conducted an in-depth study of school admin- 
istration. We have, however, seen enough schools in operation and 
heard sufficient testimony to draw some general conclusions about the 
needs to revitalize the leadersliip role of school principals, leduce their 
administrative burdens and permit them to exercise the kind of respon- 
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sibilitjr iieccssary to male*. cdiicAtion yrotk. At tl«c sutnc time, we bolicv^ 
if schools Are tolx! more acoountuMc to tlreir clients, «8 the person most 
rissponsiI)le for edwcAtwn wlwre it happens the principul should also be 
the pereon who is Iicld «ccoimt«iblc for tlic iierformancc of tlie school. 
Its tcaclicrs and students. 

AcconHnply, we ut^gc that school districts take the followine steps 
toward tlicsc /roals: * 

Ftnt, the ikIiooI principal should Iw unburdcnwl fwm as many of 
lus present admmistrativc burdejis as possible and given greater au- 
tonomy and responsibility for the improvement of instnjction and 
other activities involving students withm tlie school. He should be free 
to work with the teachers in experimenting and innovating and be 
miKinsiIjIc for the design and impleinentation of educational pro- 
grams within tJie school. The principal «nd teachers should be free to 
experiment with new tcacliing methods and select appropriate instruc- 
tional materials to meet the needs of students from diverse back- 
ground.^. To the extent possible the States should relax their present 
tt>strictions on ciirriciihim n-quirements and other matters to accom- 
plish these aims. 

Scrontl, in exereising these re-sponsibilities, principals should consult 
fully and directly with parent-citizen school coiiiiuittecs described in 
the previous section. Changes in present educational practices, the de- 
velopment of new techniques and the design of new programs should 
1)0 undertaken by principals and teachers m cooperat ion with parents 
niid students involved in the school. 

rhinl, in owler to relieve the school prtnripnl from his present ad- 
ministrative bunleiis, he should have tlK^ resources to .wlect a school ad- 
miiiistrator or manager to (ill a iKisItioij with the rank of assistant 
princi^ial. Tlie administrator slionfd \hs resi>onsiblc for noiie<lucational, 
mliniinstrative.and managerial fiim tions at the school. We lielieve that 
this would free the principal to lie a full-time, active, responsible, and 
accountable educational leader. 

Fourth, State;? and local comnuinities should review the criteria un- 
der which pmicipals are selected. >tore attention should also lie paid 
to tlKwe essential traits which refine a prospective principal's capacity 
for educational leadership. Academic credentials, seniority, and acf- 
nniiistrative abi hty are imiwrtant qualifications for auv school prin- 
cipal, hut the selection process shoiild also be eonducteil in a manner 
to assure the apiMuiitmeut of qualified eflucators who are both leaders 
of teachers and resiwnsive to tiie needs and desii-es of imrents and 
students. ' 

Ftfth, consideration should also l«e given by States and school dis- 
tricts to the nubhcatioii of an annual evsluation of school performance 
w!ii> ]j would include the results of standardised achievement teste in 
schools and school districts. These results should be presented in such 
faslnon that educators and their clients will lie able to a-ssess how well 
schools are doing. 

We have attempted only to set forth some general guidelines which 
we believe ought to be further explored so that school principals can 
become more antonomoiw, free to experiment, relieved of manv of their 
present administrative burdens and so that schools can become more 
accountable to their clients. We recognise that each State and sehoo] 
district will have to work out the details of such procedures in their 
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own way. But we believe the key to success in every district will be the 
eltcctivc cooi>eration of the parents, citizens, and^ educators. 

C. Te.\ciikrs and Thkir Educatiox 

Whatever else happens in schools and school systems, the interac- 
tion between teacher and child is a crucial component of the educa- 
tional process. Effective teachin^r is the essential condition for educa- 
tion and insensitive or inadequate teaching will at least result in a lost 
opportunity, if not dainrt«j:e to the child. 

We have reviewed in Chapter 11 how the attitudes and expectations 
of teachei-s and the treatment of minority-group and disadvantaged 
chi di-en can contribute to inequality in education. The elimination of 
such practices and the attainment of equal opportunity in the schools 
of this JN at ion will depend largely upon whether through their training 
aiKl development, both befoie and during their service in the classrooni 
teachers can l)ecome more sensitive to cultural diversity and better 
able to cope with the needs of children from different backgrounds. 

Indeed, no significant or lasting changes in education can take place 
m our schools without both the participation and leadership of teach- 
ers, their organizations and the people and institutions involved in 
teacher education and deveIoj)ment. 

1. PRESERVICB m\Cn£R EDrCATION 

Like the classroom model of educating students, this Nation's model 
for odncating and training teachers was developed in the last cen- 
tury and remains largely intaf^t today. The preparation of potential 
teachers is fundamentally a process controlled by undergraduate 
teacher-trainmg institutions. Only 5 i>ercent of American public 
school teachei-s arc not trained in undergraduate, 4-yenr programs on 
college and university campuses. 

Typically, teacher tniining ami certification involves the following 
nvo steps: ^ 

• General education courses usually required of all students re- 
gardless of their area of specialization. 

• Subject area coiii-ses which pmvide in-depth knowledge at vari- 
ous age and gmde levels. 

• Courses on the history, philosophy and theory of education to- 
gether with "methods'^ courses to bridge the gap between edu- 
cational theorj- and practice. 

• A brief on-the-job student teaching exi)eriencc in a public school 
generally lasting (> to 8 weeks, although sometimes a full 
semester. 

• The award of a teaching certificate by a State and assignment to 
a teaching i)osition in a school. 

There are several featuits of tliis system which we believe need im- 
provement if tejichers arc to be more adequately trained to meet the 
needs of public education today. 

Certainly, every teacher must have a basii of theoretical knowledge. 
Teachers must know how children function both independently and 
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ltf?.T J"'^ f''''"'^ t?,''*' "'•"^ child psycholoej- and behavior 

S , nnrl i!i „ l"^I«?t» c tcacl.cr niust aWknow how to deal 
lilnt Ir^' real problems that occur in the classroom. So far^ 
l)os.s bic this should be a part of any teacher's formal training tScJ! 
crs shonld be. ex, W to children's patterns of behav or an&mTow 
d Idroi, from <f,ffcrent cnltunil bSckgr«ni.ds whom tl^ Si tS 
will react m school They sl.onld be acquainted with tl c%al es chil 
drej. possess how they are motivated, how they pcrceiv^ thcSlis 
their chissniatcs and their teacher. memseues. 

* ,;j;Vr°"'''''^'', r"^ '"'^ « n^«"» teacher education should 
take pkce m public schools. Teachere should spend more time awav 
fmm the physical setting and atmosphen. of a college or , SveS 
and work II, c assroonis with experienced teachers at var ous tS 
throughout their period of training. various times 

All too often today teacher education is largely removed from the 
K «y elementary and secondary sJhScxSrSS In 

1. ost schools of e<lucation, e.xcept for a short .stndent-teacE eSeri 
oi.ee. j,rei,an.tio« is conducted within the college or univeSv^anTthe 

tT^blfS'^L^'^^^^ - J- skillsrrSdTtiona 

\ "^^"'^'"ff ^^'^ HHaivritnifr pa|)crs. 

One of the most, striking characteristics of the institutions 

i L 1 •iT''^'? prepared is that in them one rarely 
liears a child's voice. ^ 

trSHL'J'l^' ''^J' -'"r ^T"" the kind of practical 

oti^^Lt'^.lniv^jH '^^^^^^^ >y experienced clas^oom 

teJrh ^iSif ''^'i'""'' ^'^'''y unprepared to meet or 

sJ^k I ,V Y'l" ""^ l'*^'' ""^ ^^"^ minority' groups or who 
speak a diiTcrent language oi- come from families with cultures and 

ion ^^rt ''"^'"^"* A schools ofTdS 

tion are making serious efforts to emphasize the problems of disadvan- 

vSSlSwJZT-f"-^- "''i^*'""- little InX 

11 Sndi. !r"nf fl" "'^ individual with sufficient 

r l iSn t ^ the problems of disadvantaged and n.inoritv-group 
H „! f/ many teachers find themselves frustmted iS 

SiJSol^tro^n!^^ '-'''^^^'^ 
^nJInS/l'"* r''""'" «*'"cation undertake gi^ater efforts to as- 

tir^r/ssyrite^^ "-•^^-^""^ -•^ 

2. TOACIIBR CEXTRRS 

Hofn fS « degree. It is a continuous proce.ss of development. We be- 

Ieo.nr?^b""''*i''5''^ "i" ^""» their cla.ssLn, duti^.Yo 

acquire new knowledge about sub ects taught, alnnit new clnssm^ m 
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iiistnictional luotliods and learn almnt now developments in education. 
They slionld have tlie oppoitnnitv to sliai-e experiences with eacli 
other so that new iiifonnation will 1k» dissenunatecl into a variety 
of classrooms and schools* 

One of the most hoi)efiiL innovative models for the in-service de- 
velopment of teachers tliat tlie conuuittee has found is in develop- 
ment of teacher centei-s* a concept that has become !M)th popular and 
\m^{u\ to teacliei-s in EnghuuL 

The teacher center concept is based wuon the pmposition, with 
which this conuuittee is iu complete accord* that fundamental educa- 
tioiml chan«,'e can best come through those charged with the respon- 
sibility for delivering educational services, that is* teachei-s. If edu- 
cation is to become more responsive* teachei-s must be able to define their 
own j)roblenis and work out ways to meet their needs in the classroom. 

Initiated* orgsinized and run bv teacliei-s, the primary function of 
the teacher center* as descril>ed by IVofessor Stephen K* Bailey of 
Syi-acust», Uiiivei-sity, is to "make possible a review of existing cur- 
ricula and other educational practices bv groups of teachers and to 
encounige teacher attempts to brin^r about changes*-' * 
More than 500 such centei*s now exist in England. 
Wliilc some centei-s meet after school, others meet in evenings* on 
weekends, holidays and more extensive sessions during tlie summer 
braik. Professor Bailey provided the committee with a description 
of the kinds of activities that take place in a renter. 

Typical after-school programs were: Ix^ctiire deiiioiistra- 
. tion on imderstaiidiii*r numbers, nine weekly iiu^etings and 
discussions on how children learn* tlii-ee lectures and work- 
slioi)s on visual aids* gymnastics and dance display, and devis- 
ing a humanities eoni-se for leavers (those not planning fur- 
ther academic work beyond school-leaving age) * 

The teachei-s' center also promotes and provides exhibits of. 
new textlxM)ks, programmed iiistnictioii, audio-visual aids, 
homecrafts and liaiidiei-afts and student art. Pmmotional 
and iiiformation activities (bulletins, iiewslettui-s, postei-s, 
etc.) ai-e disseminatetl to keep all teachers and other interested 
people in the area informed about programs and exhibits. 
After-S(»hool experimental classes on family life, adolescent 
identity crises* and coiiuiiuiiity problems are^uidertaken with 
selected students.** 

He stated fiiitlier that "the key to the success and enthusiasm asso- 
ciated with the teacher center notion is control by local teachers*-' 
Because of this, programs within the ccntei-s vary and options arc 
readily available to teachers seeking all kinds of development and 
renewal. While some centci-s may be'orgaiiized around subject areas 
such as mathematics, English, or madiiig, others may he organized 
by grade or i-egion or focus ui broader concepts such as child behavior 
or group dynamics. The alternatives are broad enough to include those 
seeking l)oth general and specific knowledge. 

This coiiimittee l)elieves that the teacher center concept can have 
impoi-tant implications for improved teacher and student perform- 

•••TeacW Centers: A British First/' Phi Delta Kappan, November tm, 
••Henrinps of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Kqiml Kdncational Oppor- 
nt 7\m Spstemn for Federal Aid to Disadvantaged OMldren, 
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ance in public schools in this country. With the cooperation of teacher 
organizations we believe teachers should endeavor to better mobilize 
their forces for educational progress than they have heretofore. Cer- 
tainly, an American version of teacher centers could begin a process 
of relevant self-appraisal and development. 

During this committee's visit to California, testimony was presented 
by teachers who participated in a voluntary and experimental effort of 
this kind. Other centers are in operation on a limited basis in other 
sections of the coimtry. We believe that a more vigorous effort to enga^ 
teachers in educational and curricular renewal can be developed if 
other such experimental centers — sponsored by local teachers, unions, 
professional associations or other groups were established. 

Although the establishment of teacher centers in this country will 
not alleviate all the problems inhibiting effective teacher-student inter- 
action, it can begin to meet many teacher needs as well as initiate a 
process which will permit experienced and effectiw teachers to share 
their knowledge and skills with those new to the profession. 

We believe a substantial effort should be undertaken with Federal 
fmids to establish teacher centers in several conimimities throughout 
the United States. There is ample authority under existing programs 
for the funding of such centers and we recommend that Congi-ess 
appropriate funds sufficient to establish teacher centers in a variety 
of school districts next vear. After it has been determined that these 
ccntei-s arc effective and useful such a progi-am can be expanded in 
future years. 

D. Incentives for Educatiox Quality 

Many critics have suggested that the incentive structure of schools 
docs not place enough emphasis on the provision of quality education 
to the schools' primary clients— its s-tudents. 

The committee, received testimony from i-epresentatives of the State 
of Michigan school system concerning an innovative program it has 
instituted to provide incentives for quality education. Michigan 
awards State aid to school districts partially on the basis of the educa- 
tional progress of a school district's educationally disadvantaged 
students. 

We believe schools should be provided encouragement for perform- 
nig their basic functions well. We recommend that Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act be amended to give States the 
option of participating in a new, federally funded, education achieve- 
ment bonus program. Under this prognim, school districts would be 
provided a bonus for each Title I student who made adequate educa- 
tional progress as measured by annual tests in reading and math. 
The l)onus could be used by the school district as general assistance 
and would be in addition to regularly leceived Title I funds. The 
program would provide a strong incentive for school districts to find 
organizational stnicturos and teaching techniques capable of teaching 
their Title I pupils effectively. 



Chapter 25 — Compensatory Education and 
The Search for Solutions 



A. COMPEXSATORY EDUCATION' 

While our review of the results of school integration efforts have 
received much of the coniniittee>. time, we have also spent nnicli time 
studying the pi-oblems of urban education, and of Federal aid pro- 
grams which are designed to meet the needs of disadvantaged school- 
children. The con unit tee heard testimony concerning compensatory 
education programs from the school superintendents of Oakland, 
Calif.; Garv, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Detmit, Mich.: and New York 
City. 

In addition, the connnittce commissioned a study of the adniinistra' 
tion of Federal education programs by Prof. Micliael W. Kirst of the 
Stanford Univei"sity School of Education, entitled "Delivery Systems 
for Federal Aid to Disadvantaged Children: Problems and" Pros- 
pects." That study lias been published as pait of our hearings, and 
we have also reviewed a number of recent reports evaluating compen- 
satory education prc^rams. Included is an important report by the 
Depaitment of Health, Education, and Welfare, "The Effectiveness 
of Compensatory Education,*' analyzing the components of success- 
ful compensatory education programs conducted under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1065.* 

The results of these evaiuations are often discouraging. The HEW 
rq>ort, for example, shows many instances in which compensatory 
ediication rograms have either failed to show any significant achieve- 
uwAit ga'... among participating students as compared with nonpar- 
ticipating students, and instances when* childreji receiving compensa- 
tory education services have fallen further behind. It shows further 
that in 1067 "a child who participated in a Title I project had only a 
10 percent chance of a significant achievement gain, a 13 percent 
chance of a significant achievement loss, and a 68 percent chance of no 
change at all.*' Siniilar evidence is pi^sented in other evaluation re- 
ports. But the HEW report also observes that Title I funds often 
have simply not been put to constructive use. The report notes: 
We know that the Federal compensatory educ4ition pro- 
gram has not been successful as a whole— that funds have not 
leached poor children in the cori-ect pmportion and that . . . 
significant amounts of funds fhave beenj spent in ways which 



♦Other reports include: A study l)y the Rand Corporation, Ifow Effective f/f 
SfchooUnff? A Cniicnl Review and f^ynthe/tis of Research Findings luid a report 
hy the American Institntes for Research evnlnating RSEA Title I programs: 
E8EA Title I: A Reanalysis and Synthesis of Evaluation Data From Fiscal Year 
W05 Through 1970, 
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have had only minor edncational consequences for disadvan- 
taged children. 

A vivid description of Title I abuses is contained in "Title I of ESEA: 
Is It Helpin*,' Poor Cliildrai," a stndy of Title I conducted under the 
auspices of the Washington Reseai-cli Project and the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund. 

In a real sense, compensatory education has never had a chance- 
services have often been diluted to the point of meaningless, and even 
extended to noneligible children. Funds have been expended on equip- 
ment which is never put to effective use. Most important Title I-f nnded 
programs too often have lacked clear goals related to increasing aca- 
demic achievement, as well as clearly defined strategies for reaching 
those goals. 

But the i-eports also point to a number of programs which have been 
demonstrably successful. Identified by research groups referred to 
earlier, for example, are 41 projects which reported significant and 
successful achievement results. 14 were directed toward increasing 
TQ scores. 36 focused on the development of language arts and reading 
skills. One was aimed at the improvement of writing skills and 15 
were directed to basic skills in mathematics. 

These studies identify what we believe to be essential components of 
a successful compensatory education program— components usually 
not found in those projects which have failed to raise the achievement 
levels of disadvantaged students. 

Firsts the program should have clearly stated objectives and be 
carefully planned. 

Second^ teachers should receive training in the specific methods of 
tlie project. 

Thirds compensatoiy education is more likely to be successful where 
instruction is either individualized or conducted in small gi'oups. 

Fourth , in successful progi'ams there has often been active parent in- 
volvement in the projects. 

Fifths there has usually been a high intensity of treatment associ- 
ated with the project. 

The studies reveal that this last component, intensity of treatment, 
IS among the most impoi-tant. During fiscal yeai-s 1968 and 1969, the 
majority of elementary school children in Title I projects were found 
to have received less than an hour per day of compensatoiy education 
instruction. The most successful compensatory education programs 
that were studied ranged as high as 8 hours per day of instruction. 

As former U.S. Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe, stated 
to the committee in August 1971 : 

Probably nobody can give you clear proof that any particu- 
lar amount of money ought to be spent per child. I believe, 
however, that the general concept of "a critical mass'^ makes 
good sense. Minor accretions of funds leading to minor 
changes in school services are in my judgment unlikely to pro- 
vide sufficient difference in the education offered to have any 
potential for redressing severe environmental handicaps. The 
State of California has worked on this question and has come 
up with the idea that at least $300 per child is necessary in 
order to make the required differences. I believe that Connect- 
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icut has reached about the same conclusion. To my knowl- 
edge, this is the best rule of thumb we have, and it would 
make sense to me to have the Federal programs operate in 
accordance with it. After all, $300 per pupil per year is only 
about $1.65 per child per day, surely not an extravagant 
amount for this important service. 

Most recently, the critical mass concept has also been endoi-sed by 
the present adnunistration. As President Nixon said on March 17, 
15)<2: ' 

While there is a gi-eat deal yet to be learned about the 
designnig of successful compensatory programs, the experi- 
ence so far does point in one crucial direction: To the im- 
portance of providing sufficiently concentrated funding to 
establish the educational equivalent of a "critical mass " or 
threshold level. Where funds have been spread too thinly, 
they liave been wasted or dissipated with little show for their 
expenditure, mere they have been concentrated, the results 
have been frequently encouraging and sometimes dramatic. 
We note that, as former Comniissioner Howe stated, it is probably 
^ absolute amount that should be spent for each 

cliild. The amomit of money it takes to compensate for the economic 
and educational disadvantages of minority-group and poor school- 
elnldren vyill certainly vary from State to State and among school dis- 
tricts within States. As we point out in Part VII of this Report, 
the costs of education and other municipal services can vary tremen- 
dously between different types of school districts even in the same 
metropolitan area. Neveitheless. $a00 would seem in most cases to bo 
an appropriate minmmin guideline amount to begin to meet the needs 
ot disadvantaged childi^en. 

The committee does not view compensatory education as in any 
way inconsistent with school integration. We believe that strong 
compensatory educational services are essential to increasing the edu- 
cational opportunities of disadvantaged children in both integrated 
^ttmp and in racially and economically isolated schools. We also 
hiid that compensatory education programs are most likely to succeed 
when they take place in an economical ly integrated setting. 

KFXOMMKXDATIOXS 

FirHty vcQ recommend congressional adoption of a new program, 
modeled on the President s compensatory education proposals of March 
, .-^^^^J funded with a new and separate antliorization of $1.5 
billion annually. 

These ftnids would be expanded in diix^ct project grants from the 
Oflice of Education to school systems agreeing to use the new funds, 
together with funds under the preexisting Title I program, for highly 
concentrated, well-evaluated programs in reading and math. 

The new programs, combined with a continuation of Title I, could 
provide compensatory services averaging $a00 a year to 10 million 
of the estimated 17 million Title I-eligible students beginning in the 
Fall of 1073. Effective administration and full evaluation can build 
the record for increased funding to extend help to all disadvantaged 
children by the Fall of 1975. 
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Second, we recommend tliat tlie Office of Education make appro- 
priate use of the "critical mass" concept in implementing other pro- 
grams relating to the education of disadvantaged children, including 
school nitegration and compensatory education programs under the 
Emergency School Aid Act. 

Thh^, we recommend that relevant committees of the House and 
Senate conduct in-depth hearings on the subject of compensatory edu- 
cation, mvolvmg a broad range of parents, teachers and administra- 
toi^, as well as academic experts, in the next session of Congress. 

Fourth, that the NIE undertake as one of its first priorities the 
monitonng and evaluation of federally funded compensatory educa- 
tion efforts. 

B. Indian Education 

The education of American-Indian children must be a special con- 
cern of the Federal Government; for their present plight is only one 
more chapter m a long and bitter history of Federal Government 
injustice to Indian citizens. 

The Indian Education Subcommittee, under the successive leader- 
ship of Senators Robert F, Kennedy, Wayne Morse and Edward M. 
Kennedy, thoroughly studied the problems of Indian education in this 
country. The subcommittee's report, "Indian Education: A National 
Iragcdy^A National Challenge," issued in 1060, contains an eloquent 
summary of the state of Indian education, and concise recommenda- 
tions for remedy. 

Tlic need for action is clear. The subcommittee found : 

• Dropout rates are twice the national average in both public and 
private, schools. 

• Achievement levels of Indian children are 2 to 3 years below 
those of white students. 

• Oiie-fouith of elementary and secondary school tcachei-s— by 
their own admission— would prefer not to teach Indian children. 

• Indian children, more than any other minority group, believe 
themselves to be "below average" in intelligence, even thouffh 
evidence is contrary to this belief, 

• Only 18 percent of students in Federal Indian scliools go to col- 
lege; the national average is 50 percent. 

HECOMMENDATIONS 

/^'m^, we recommend full funding and implementation of the In- 
dian Education Act of 1972, which incorporates many of the Special 
Subcommittee's basic i-ecommendations. The bill provides: 

• Roughly $90 million in Federal assistance for use by local school 
systems m meeting the special educational needs of Indian chil- 
dren, 

• For the pilot and demonstration programs employing innovative 
techniques for the education of Indian children, ^5 million. 

• For demonstrations and evaluation in the area of Indian adult 
education, $8 million. 
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• Requiranent that Indian children participate equitably in the 
use of funds allocated to school systems under the Impact Aid 
Program because of the presence of Indian students, and exten- 
sion of parent participation requirements to use of funds under 
the Indian Impact Aid Program. 

• Establishment of an OfRce of Indian Education and a Deputy 
Commissioner of Indian Education in the Office of Education, 
and a National Advisory Council on Indian Education. 

Second, we recommend immediate action by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to give control over Federal Indian schools to local Indian 
communities, m accordance with the President's message of July 1970 

Thtrdy we recommend prompt action by the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs to reform the BIA education 
appamtus, and place control over federally run Indian schools in the 
nands of local Indian communities. 

C. Information, Reskarcii and Demonstration 

Perhaps the gixiatest barrier to designing effective education pro- 
grams, and effective compensatory programs in particular, is simply 
the absence of well-focuscd and evaluated research and demonstration 
programs, and failure to disseminate the results of those narrowly 
focused studies which have l)een conducted. As a result, the great na- 
tional and academic debate over the potential effectiveness of educa- 
tion for disadvantaged children proceeds at a high level of abstraction. 

Infonnation, whether for meeting national educational needs, find- 
ing out the results of educational research, or striving for more efficient 
use of public resources, the participants in educational policymaking, 
l)e they public officials, educators, researchers or other citizens are pres- 
ently severely handicapped by a lack of a systeniatic organized in- 
formation system regarding schools and their effectiveness. 

Formulating effective public policy for the support, of elementaiT 
and secondary education recjuircs a knowledge of : 

(a) The demand for various kinds of educational services, l)oth at 
present and in the foreseeable future. 

(b) Estimatesof their costs. 

(c) A conception of equity in the di.stribution both of educational 
services and of the costs of those seiTices. 

(d) A continuous evaluation of the financial, and most important, 
educational impact of Federal programs in particular and of American 
education mom generally. 

Yet, we have found it difficult and often impossible to find informa- 
tion on these subjects. 

This inadequacy may be traced to two causes : 

First, and mom important, data about education am. not organized 
in a fashion that facilitates jwlicy formulation. 

Second, the data that are available am, scattered among a variety of 
federal agencies, and only the most time-consuming efforts can pull 
them together. 

It is not so much the absolute absence of information as it is the fail- 
um to organize it for policymaking purposes which comprises the 
major shortcomings of current Federal data on education. Unfor- 
tunately, data about education is currently presented in unmanageable 
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fonn and the sipiificancc of much statistical information can only be 
obtained, if at all, with painstakini' effort. 

In short, there is currently littTc attempt to present and interpret 
information in policy-oriented cate^yories like those al)ove. Much of 
the collection of statistical material on education is dominated by 
a laudable desire for accuracy and comprehensiveness. But the i-ela- 
tion of data to issues of public policy is not lieinff met. The ha])hasuird 
quality of nriany of our Federal programs anatlie uncertainty and 
unpredictability of our thinking and planning on educatiomil prob- 
lems is traceable in large part to the inability of policyniakeis to draw 
upon relevant hiforination as they pui-sue tlieir delil)onitions. 

The second major inadequacy is that information is scattered among 
a variety of Federal agencies. These include organisations .such as 
the Office of Education and its subdivisions, the Office of Economic 
Opi)ortunitv, the Departments of Labor and Commerce, the Advi- 
sorv Comnnssion on Intergovernmental Relations, the Cen.sus Bureau, 
and the Office of Management and Budget. All these Federal agencies 
currently collect eduactional data or process it in some form. 

State educational tigencies nnd I'egional associations ai*e additional 
sources of information, as are the many private organizations rep- 
resenting teachers, school administrators and school boards. The 
fact that n.ulti|)le i-epoiting and analytic sources exist is not itsi»lf 
the problenu The difficulty is that no single agency, including the 
U.S. Office of Education has nndeitaken the task of providing an over- 
view of the entire educational information landscape. 

The U.S. Office of Education has largely limited its effoi*ts to the 
progmms and data sources with which its programs are involved, 
riius, for example, there is little data on early childhood education 
exi)enditui-es available at the National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics because its pmgmms ai-e adniinisteral by another Federal 
agency. Similarly, data collected on State and local finance of edu- 
cation by the Census of Governments and by the Advisory Connni.s- 
.sion on Intergovernmental Relations are seldom available from the 
NCES division of the Office of Education. 

In short, the i*espou.sibility the Office of Education has carried since 
its founding in 1867, "to collect .sueh statistics and facts as should show 
the condition and pi'Ofri'ess of e<lncation," has been subjecte<l to a re- 
strictive interpi-etation on the basis of jurisdictional lines that ai« mi- 
relatexl to the sul)stance of its mandate. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics, cituited within 
USOE in 196.5, has made major efforts to in^irove data collection pit>- 
cedm-os in recent yeai's. However, the Center is sevei-ely limited in that 
almost 90 percent of elementary and secondary education infonmition 
is collected at the Federal level by the prognini management hui'caus 
of USOE, the Office of Civil Rights, the Buitiau of the Census, and 
the Depaiiment. of Agriculture^ Though interagency cooi)ei*ation is 
improving, the NCES is making a detennined effoit in this regard, 
much gi-eater coordination is necessarj'. 

NCES has by far the smallest budget of all major statistical agen- 
cies ill the Fwleitil Government Given the pressing need for I'elevant 
and timely information and the multiplicity of prol>lenis associated 
with complete dependence upon State and local education agencies, the 
current budget of $5.7 million is gix)ssly inadequate. 
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Not. only arc Federal policymakers lacking in nscfnl data, hut so 
also an*. State and local participants in edncation. State edncjition 
agencies, teacliers and j=cliool principals have no access to a nationwide 
infornmtion jrathering system fit>m which they can learn of new de- 
velopments and the exi)eriences of others. FnrtJier, if parents and local 
citizens are to l)o able to exercise choice and hegiu to shaiHx schools 
more in keening with their interests, then they nce<l access to informa- 
tion at the level of the individnal school, classroom, and child. While 
It niaj; not always l)e practical to collect data nsing these latter two 
nnits, it is possible to nse schools as the Imsic framework for collecting 
information. From that [mnU if cai^efnlly constructed, appropriate 
^enis of information can be aggrerated at tlie school district, regional, 
State, and Federal levels. In .such a system, decisionmakers at each 
level wonld l)e supplie<l with the data they need. 

nKC()MMKNI).\TIOX 

We recommend immiKiiate centralization of data collection and 
dissemination responsibility in the National Center for Education 
Statistics, a^d the pi-eparation and implementation by NCES of a 
plan for a comprehensive data collertion and dissemination system. 

Ave further lYcommend that the iu».\t Federal budget request eon- 
tain snflicieiit ix»soiiives to permit an expanded nnd more effective 
role for NOES. 

IX H^:sf:Aucii and Dkmoxstkatiox 

But infonnation on current activities in education must be supple- 
mented by new knowledge. We must not onlv collect, anaHw and 
evaluate what schools are now doin^r at the State and local levels, 
we must also move ahead and i»stablish new, innovative and hopeful 
elfoits whieh .show promise of pi-ogress toward quality education for 
all children. 

As we have .stated earlier in this Rejwrt, we have found a 8i»rious, 
indeed alaiming, lack of knowUnlge about "what work.s'' for different 
groups of childnm in our schools. 

As President Nixon stated in his Mairh H, 1070, message on Ednca- 
tioii Reform: 

The otifcome of schooling— what children learn— is pro- 
foundly diffeivnt for diffeivnt groups of ehildren and differ- 
ent part of the country. Although we do not seem to under- 
stand just what it is in one school or school system that 
products a different outcome from another, one conclusion 
is inesca|>able: We do not yet ham equal educational oppor- 
txmityinAmcrica. , , , 

Tlie corresponding need in the .school systems of the Na- 
tion is to l)egin the res|)onsible« oi>eu mea.surement of how well 
the educational process is working. It matters very little how 
much a school building costs; it matters a great deal how 
much a child in that building learns. 

Not only must we measure how well education is working, we mu.st 
also have a major national effort to demonstrate new educational tech- 
niques, undertake basic iv.«earch, and develop new inhicational mml- 
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ols wliirh stvks to adiii»vo quality (•dunition for thoso not now re- 
ceivinp it. 

The level of fnndin^r for edncational rescnirli and demonstration 
48 |>resentlj^ wliollv inadeqnate. 

As President iJixon noted in his Education Reform Mi^ssam;, w-e 
s|)end less than one-half of 1 |)crcent of our educational hudgct on 
resenrch. This compart^s with 5 i)ercent of our health budget and 10 
I)ercent of our budget for national defense. 

The Education Amendments of 1072 rewaitb enacted by tlm Con- 
gress establish a National Institute of Education which has the im)- 
tcntial of i)ointing the wav toward more dei)endablc knowledge alwut 
the pnH!Css of learning* As the President stated in his message, the 
pun ^ of the National Institute is "to l)cgin the serious, systematic 
scarcli for new knowledge nee<led to make edmrational opportunitv 
truly equal/' * ^ 

As stated in the enabling legislation, the purposes of the National 
Institute are to: 

Help to solve or to alleviate the problems of, and promote 
the reform and renewal of American education. 

Ad vance the practice of education, as an art, science, and 
profession. 

StrengtJien the scientific and technological foundations of 
education* 

Build an effextive educational researcli and development 
system* 

nrroMMKNDATioy 

The National Institute of Education can |)erform an f»ssential role 
m assurmg an effective research base for Americ4in edncntion. We 
mommend careful staffing of tlie Institute, and full ami adequate 
fundmg. 

E, Couxcn. OF ScK i.\L Ai>vis(U(s 

We must- l)egin to recopiize and analyzt*. the whole siHH^truni of 
interrelated social m»eds in this country at the highest level. To under- 
take such efforts, the committee recommends the establishment of a 
Council of Social Advisers. Placed in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent* the Oonncil shouhl lie staffed with the most outstanding social 
Si^ientists* just as the Council of Economic Advisers has been served 
by the Nation's leading economists. 

A Council of Socic? Advi.si»rs could help to identify for the Presi- 
dent luid the Congit^ss titosti prol)lems that sliould be given the high- 
est priorities. It would lead in the development of a comprehensix^e 
sy.stem of social indieatoi's to show us how well— or how badly— wo 
are doing. It would helj) us chart the course of social progress in deal- 
nig with our most pressing problems. 

It is hard to believe how many times in recent years a great Nation 
like ours could have l)een shocked to discover the existence of monu- 
mental pit)bleins which sap our vitalit\* and threaten us with di.suster. 
A few years ago, for example, the U.S. Government first learned that 
malnuti itioiu and even hunger, were widespread in America. We had 
jieains of data on soybeans, corn, meat and Multry— but we knew 
little about hunger* 
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Wc did not realize the scale on which hunger cxistecl or where it 
\vas, what the reasons for it might be, what it would cost to feed the 
hungiry or, perhaps more importantly, what it would cost not to feed 
the hungry in our midst. For it often happens that the cost of ic^noring 
a problem is far ^rreater than the cost of dealing with it promptly. 

We have had similar situat ions in the Kclds of housing, and migra- 
tory labor, and health, and in other areas. 

If we arc to develop our capacity to recognize the existence of such 

{>roblems, and improve our ability to deal with theni, we will need new 
voveniinent structures and processes. A Council of Social Advisers 
could help to focus decisionmaking in the Executive Branch on these 
strategic issues. 

In turn, un annual social rei)ort to the Congress \Yon\d eliminate 
some of the tmstatcd choices which are implicit in the President's 
budget. A Jciint Social Committee in the Congress, through hearings 
on such a reiK)rt, would assist the Congress to reach the kmd of inde- 
pendent decisions which are worthy of a coequal branch of Govenunent. 

The creation of a Cotmcil of Economic Advisors in 1946 vastly 
improved the sophistication of economic analysis in this Nation— 
permitting ustodevelop, refine, and use imiK>rtant economic indicators. 
The creation of a similiar cotmci! for social t)robleins and the develop- 
inent of an annual social report, should help us to set our priorities 
more meaningfully and deal with our problems more effectively. This 
would enable us to plan when^ we should be going and liow we should 
get there instead of doing what former Secretary of HEW John Gard- 
ner has terme<l ^^stuinbling into the f uture^\ 

We now have the capability for extremely complicated systems 
analysis. These skills nmstl)e brought (ol)earon the interrelated human 
resource nrobleins which cut across the narrow boundaries of educa* 
tion, eiuploynient, health, housing nnd other areas of national concern. 
A comprehensive approacli to »K»ial accounting and social reporting is 
essential if we arc to do so. 



Part Vn 
Education Finance 



Chapter 26— Toward an EquitaUe Educational 
Finance System 



Our Nations present arranirements for raising and (listributing 
money for public education are botli complex and fundamentally un- 
fair. And wliilo the details differ* the pattern is similar in nearly every 
State.* 

The basic source of education finance is the local real estate proMrty 
tax, whicli provides more than one-half of all school revenues. Ileavy 
reliance on the local property Ux enables rich school districts with 
larce tax Imses to spend large amounts for their children's education 
with low tax rates, while poor school districts which tax themselves 
more heavily still s|)end less* 

The iiiMiiity of this tax system is not corrccte<l by the bewildering 
variety of aid formulas through which the States finance most of tJie 
remaining costs of public education. In general, these formulas fail 
to equalize the revenue-raising abilities of rich and i>oor school dis- 
tricts; and, at worst, they aggravate the inequities resultini^ from 
reliance on tlie IooaI property tax. 

The California Supreme Court has found that our typical system of 
education finance conditions the fundamental right to e<liication **on 
wealth, classifies its recipients on the basis of their collecti\-e affluence 
and makes the quality of a cliild's education depend ui>on the resources 
of his school district and ultimately ut>oii the iiocketWk of his par- 
ents." Serrano v. Prie$t^ 487 P.2d 24t\ (1971). 

In short, the way we finance our schools einbmlies the very defini- 
tion of inequality in educational opportunity. 

The existence of such inequitable State school fmance systems alone 
would be enough to warrant fundamental n^fonii. But these inequities 
are aggravated by the most serious fiscal crisis in education since the 
iJepr^ion. In nearly every area of the Nation, education costs have 
risen dramatically; and they continue to rise at a rate which threatens 
to outstrip the capacities of State and local governments to raise the 
rev^ues needed to meet present educational needs. 

We face a financial crisis of emergency proportions which strikes not 
only lar^ city school svstems— with overwhelming educational prob- 
lems, nsing cost levels for education and other municipal sendees, and 

,it!5li!f*" ? «tif««^ '?«:«chool fixumce purpo««i, ban one statewide school 
dutrict. and Minnesota which recently moved toward refonn of Its edncaaon 
flnance ajratem. are amonir the exceptions. cuu«wu« 
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declining tax bases— but many rural and suburban school districts as 
well. As a result, teachers have l>een laid off, schools are closinff earlv 
and basic educational piograms arc being curtailed. 

Thus, we have an outmoded, unfair system of financing public ed- 
ucation in this country and a state of near bankruptcy in uumv school 
systems. * 

Once again, in tlie face of decades of inaction bv State and Federal 
authorities, tlie courts are taking the lead. On August 30, 1071, the 
California Supreme Court ruled in Serrano v. Prksf that State-local 
systems c.f school finance— wliich link access to education funds with 
local wealth in real property vahiation— violate the Equal Protection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Similar nil- 
ings have been handed down in cases affecting Texas and New Jersey. 
The &erra?w principle is presently before the U.S. Supreme Court m 
&an Antonio y. Rodrhjmz, 337 S. Supp. 280 {mi). If the holding of 
the three-jiidge I iiited States District in Rodriguez is upheld, Sub- 
stantial changes will l>c. required in the school finance systems of 
most, if Kot all, S*atcs. 

But remirdless of the Supreme Courts ultimate legal decision, the 
states and the Federal Government have both an opportunity and a 
responsibility to corivct the inequities which the courts have brought 
to pubhc attention. The challenge presented I)y Serrano and its pro<r- 
c'liy IS to devise a system of education finance which allocates assist 
ance fairly on the basis of need, rather than arbitrarilv on the basis 
of local wcjilth. 

While education is primarily a State function, the opportunity of 
every- schoolcliild for an equal education is a fundamental riglft in 
which the iSation as a whole and everyone of its citizens has a stake 
1 he !< ederal (lovcrimicnt can and should assist, hard-pressed State and 
IcK-a I governments in providing excellent educational optwrtunities for 
all cliildren. 

Our fairness in dealing with i-eform of education finance over the 
next decade will provide yet anothei- test of our commitment to equal 
educational opportunity. ' 



Chapter 27— The Causes of Financial Inequality 
in Education 



A. How THE System Works 

1, A STATE RESPONSIBILITY 

The major responsibility for education rests with State and local 
governments. Nearly every State constitution gives State ^vemment 
a)mplete authority over arrangements for financing puwic schools. 
States typicallv specify the conditions under which localities may levy 
tax^ for schools, appropriate State funds and determining how they 
shall be distributed among local districts, and set basic rules re^ird- 
ing school expenditures. However, although State governments nave 
complete legal authority over arrangements for financing public 
schools. States have traditionally delegated much of their control over 
education to local school districts established under Stat« law, 90 
percent of which are independent of local government but dependent 
upon the State legislatures for their powers. This delegation has pro- 
found implications for school finance, 

2. THE SOURCES OP EDVCATIOXAL RE V ENUES 

In 1970-71, States provided 41 percent of the funds used for public 
education, while local school district revenues— mainly from the prop- 
erty tax— provided 51 percent, and Federal revenues the same year 
accounted for only 7 percent, TTiere have been only slight changes in 
the shares of these three levels of government in the past decade * 
While the enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and other legislation more than doubled the Federal share from 
4.4 percent to 8 percent in 1968, the Federal share has since declined 
to less than 7 percent in 1971. At the same time the State share increased 
from 39.1 percent in 1960 to 41.1 percent in 1971 while the local share 
declined fronj 56.5 percent to 52 percent during the same period. 
However, while the respective shares have remained relative^ con- 
stant, there was a dramatic increase in the total revenues for education 
during the past decade. As Table 27-1 shows, revenues for public ele- 
mentary and sccondarj^ schools rose from $14.7 billion in 1960 to $38.2 
billion in 1970— an increase of $23,5 billion or nearly 160 percent. All 
but al)out $1,9 billion of this increase came from State and local sources. 



♦Note, however, that in any given SUte these proportions may vary substan- 
Uly. 
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Table i7-\.—/^ei-eiwe.i for puUir elementmy ami secondary schooh 



(In thousands) 



School year Total Federal state Local 



^■'?"fi9 - ^W-'S'^J^l S6ol,63n sr., 7f.8, 047 S8, 326, 932 

"^^"2: 760.07.5 6,7Sn, 190 9 977 542 

20.544, IS2 896,950 8 078 014 11. ",69 213 

ioRrrr-j 2... .3.26, 8.58 > 1, 996, 9.54 9,920,219 1.3 439 686 

"^^-^I 27,256,043 2,162,892 10,661.582 14 431.569 

"^^^8 .31, 092, 400 2, 472, 464 12 231 954 16 .387 982 

^^-f^ - - 34, 7.-,6, 006 2, .570, 704 1 3, 866, 782 18 31 8 520 

^^■i^^:^ur-''''^'''' 2o;o63:o73 

1969-70: 

Aniount 23, 500, 000 I, 897, 510 9, 860, 349 1 1 736 141 

P^''^^"f--- 4 191. 2 171. 1 ' 140. 9 

Annual rate lO. 0 11.3 10.5 \{.2 

> Knactnifn t of K5?KA. 

= NEA Ke.Nonrch Division i«:tlmnt<?s. KstlmntcR of Federal revenue mav ho lower thnn 
th.w.^ which will he imhllsjied later hv the U.S. Office of K(li c!Xn^^^^^^ 

clJstrib,.t!on for the school inch pw^^ 
•■<:?nMX'« ^V^«.^^'''^^^'"^",*c**^"^*'^ Education, and Welfare; Office of Education 
lnpOffi"!'inBs;V;n. ^'^'^^ 1065-06/' Washington. DC.:^ Go^%rnmeT v^^Su 

Kcluw^ of School Statistics, 

tt^n^t/n'^^^^^^^^ and 1069^Ut..: 

tloK^^^ C--'"ee on i:d„eatIonnl Finance. Va- 

B. The Cextrvl Source of IxEQUALiry 

^ In the early 1930s there were approximatdy 130,000 local school 
istricts m the country, mclndin^r thousands of one-roonj, one-teacher 
districts. As a Insult, of school district consolidation, the number of 
iol"-A^ steadily declined diirin;? the 1940s, 1950s and 1960s until in 
1909-10. thei-e were only 18,904. It is the delefration of unequal taxiiiir 
power by tiie States to such a vast and changing array of local juris- 
dictions tliat IS the most pervasive single detenninant of the quality 
and level of educational services in local schools. It has i-esulted in 
two central facts: 

First, local school districts are grossly unequal in their local fiscal 
resources per pupil. 

.Sferow? the level of resources is often unrelated to the quaiititv or 
quality of educational services and programs needed by a district's 
pupils. 

To compensate for these iiiequalities, most States have, in theory 
designed their formulas for aiding local school districts to either 
ecinalizc the tax burdens placed upon local jurisdictions or make pro- 
vision for additional services in poorer districts. With few exceptions 
Jiowcven most have succeeded in equalizing Deifke)* tax burdens nor 
educational services. 

In addition to local disparities based on over-reliance on local 
property taxes. Hierc are major differences in the ability of States to 
finance e^biciition. States such as Mississippi, with a per-punil expendi- 
ture m 19<0--71 which amounted to onlv two-thirds of the national 
a vemge simply lack the tax base to match the expenditures of wealthier 
States. 
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C. Tke Property Tax 

1. HOW THE PROPERTY TAX SYSTEM WORKS 

Fifty-one percent of all educational revenues are locally generated, 
almost all from property taxes. 

The amount of revenue ittised by property taxes depends upon two 
factors: the "assessed'- value of the property to be taxed, and the 
amount of tax levied on that value. The assessed value is usually a 
percentage of the "market value'- of the property — the price which it 
would bring if it were put up for sale. The amount of tax on the 
assessed value is detcnnmed by the "tax rate" which is usually ex- 
pressed as the "millage rate.-' One mill is one-tenth of a cent or one- 
thousandth of a dollar. The millage rate applied to the assessed value 
determines the amount of tax to be paid. 

Thus, for example, a h^use with a market value of $30,000 might 
bo assessed at $10,000. If the tax were at tlie rate of 10 mills— $1 for 
each $100, or $10 for each $1,000 of assessed valuation— the tax would 
be $100. 

It is evident that any one of thi-eo variables can affect the amount 
of tax money generated through this system : 
Firsts the market value of the property. 

Second, the percentage of market value assigned as assessed value. 
Thirds the tax rate. 

Each of these variables may differ among school districts. The 
house, for exrmple, with a market value of $30,000 in one community, 
or neighborhood, may be worth only $20,000 in another. In the latter, 
the taxing authority must either raise the assessed value to a higher 
l)ercentage of market value or raise the tax rate or some combination 
of both to generate the same revenue. 

In the aggregate, therefore, the money raised thi-ough property taxes 
in a given district depends first upon the total value of all fhe property 
or the district's "tax base," The standard method of measuring a dis- 
tricts tax base for school purposes is to divide the total assessed valua- 
tion by tne number of pupils enrolled in the district's schools. It is 
this "assessed valuation per pupil'' which defines the relative taxing 
"ability" of the school district* The tax rate or millage nite then meas- 
ures the district's "effort*' to support its schools. Note, however, that 
the best measure of taxing ability would be based on the market value 
rather than tho assessed value of property located in the district. 

2. THE UNEQfAl^ RESt'LTS OF ITOPERTY TAXES 

The amount of "effort" a district must make to raise money for its 
schools, therefore, depends upon the size of its tax base. Clearly, a 
wealthy district that has $100,000 of assessed valuation for each stu- 
dent would not have to tax itself as hard to niise the same revenue as 
a poor district that had only $10,000 of assessed value per student. In 
fact, the latter dist. lot would have to tax itself 10 times as hard as the 
former to generate the same doFiar amount of money. This is not an 
unrealistic example. Table 2V-2 displays recent property tax data 
for the State of Texas. One hundred and ten school districts are cate- 
gorized and ranked in terms of their wealth per pupil. The mean tax 
rate for each $100 of assessed valuation, was then calculated for each 
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category. This tax was then applied against the wealth base to deter- 
mine the dollar amount per pupil that could be raised by the avera"-e 
district m that category. As Table 27-2 shows, while the 10 districts 
with a market value of taxable property per pupil above $100,000 
enjoyed a tax rate of 31 cents jxjr $100, the poorest four districts, witli 
less than $10,000 m market value per pupil had a tax rate of 70 cents. 
iSeyerthcless, the low rate of the rich districts yielded $585 per pupil, 
while the high tax effort of the poor districts yielded onlv $60 per 
pupil. ^ ^ I 

Table 27-2.— r^e relationship of district wealth to tax efoi^t and taw 
yield, lexas school districts categorized hy equalized property 
values, equalized tax rates, and yield of rates 



Yield per pupl 
(equaliicd rate apl 

categories: Market value of taxable property per pupil "^^^SlS 

Above $100,000 (10 districts) $o SI <Rt;fts; 

$100 000 to $50,000 (26 districts) ' 38 2fi2 

$50,000 to $30,d00 (30 districts).. . 55 oTq 

$30,000 to $10,000 (40 districts) 70 ffio 

Bejow $10,000 (4 dis tricts) : 70 60 

idtiJX^^Si^^ ^«n>, Syn^, N.Y. From cvi7entiar>. affidavit of 

As the California Supreme Court concluded in Serrano v. Priest: 
... so long as the assessed valuation within a district's 
boimdan^ is a major determinant of how much it can spend 
for Its schools, only a district \vith a large tax base will be 
truly able to decide how much it really cares about educa- 
tion. The poor district cannot freely choose to tax itself into 
an excellence which its tax rolls cannot provide. Far from- 
being necessary to promote local fiscal choice, the present 
financing system actually deprives the less wealthy (listricts 
of that option. [Empliasis added.] 

In California the assessed valuation per unit of average daily at- 
tendance of elementary schoolchildren in the school year 1960-70 

"^^^t^^""' ^""^ ^^i^f ^ ^^-^ $952,156, a ratio of nearly 
1 to 10,000. It IS not difficult to find similar disparities in mauv, if not 
most, other States. • 

3. THE REGRESSIVENESS OF PROPERTY TAXES 

The property tax is an ancient tax first used when the value of real 
property owned by an individual sen-ed as the best measure of his 
ability to pay taxes. In today's society, however, personal income is 
perhaps the most accurate measure of ability to pay taxes. As the 
previous section demonstrates, property tax,\s are clearly regressive as 
they apply to rich and poor school districts. For the individual, hous- 
{fi.I^rJ^''il^ diminishing proportion of a person^s income as he 
becomes wealthier. A family earning $10,000 a vear mav verv well live 
in a house valued at twice that amount ($20,000), but another family 
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with a $100,000 income is not as likety to live in a house valued at 
$200,000. To take a realistic example, suppose the $100,000 income- 
family lives in a home assessed at $80,000. A tax rate of $2.50 per $100 
of assessed valuation (25 mills) will be a much larger burden for the 
lower mcome family. It will pay $500 in property taxes— 5 percent of 
its income. Yet the $100,000 income femily will pay $2,000 in taxes, 
four times as many dollars, but an amount equal to only 2 percent of 
their annual income. 

Property taxes account for an average of 41.2 percent of all taxes 
raised by State and local governments in the United States. Among the 
50 States the per-capita property tax as a percent of total per-capita 
State and local taxes range from 16.6 percent in Alabama to 61 per- 
cent in New Hampshire. The regressiveness of property taxes together 
with sales taxes account for the regi-essive natui*e of State and local 
taxes generally. Table 27-3 sliows, for each State, the total tax burden 
as a percentage of family income. The variance is from 16.6 percent of 
the $3,000 income for a family in Maine to 3.1 percent for the family 
with a $50,000 income in Washington. Nationally the percentage of 
State and local taxes paid steadily decreases as income rises wi*h the 
$3,000 family paying 12.8 percent, the $10,000 family 8.7 percent and 
the $50,000 family 5.4 percent. * 
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It is clear that State and local taxes, ccnerallv, and residential 
property taxes in particular, hit hardest fn low-tncSme ClieT- 
especially retired households for whom payment of property taxes 
consume as much as 50-60 percent of a family's limiteH inSe 

4. THE ADMINISTOATIOX OF morERTT TAXES 

Often the inequities inherent in the local property tax are com- 
iwunded by administrative problems. ^ 

often assessors are inexpert in real estate appraisal techniques, 
especially when it comes to valuinfr complicated commercial and indus- 
trial properties. Too often the assessment process is subject to political 
pr^ures. As a consequence, assessment of equivalent properties may 
com JiSi^ froin community to community, and even within the same 
commun ty And m many school districts, where prowrtv values are 
constantly changing, assessors often are not given the i-eso^ircos to un- 
;n ^ "^'•sfmcnts on a regular basis. Thus they do not reflect changk 
A if values due to inflation or the rising demand for housing. 

All ot these imperfections may, alone or in concert, distort the evalua- 
tion process. ' 

In addition, the historical tendency has been to allow the ratio of 
assessed value to full market value to docline-ix-ducing the capacity 
of the school dLStnct to tap local funds. For example, the assessment 
fn ,oon I of Detroit declined fi-om 90 percent of market value 

m 1930 to about 50 percent m 1960. There was a similar decline in 
Jialtimoi-e from 90 percent in 1930 to 64 percent in 1960; from 80 per- 
cent to 4;) percent in Cleveland ; from 50 percent to 23 percent in Tx)s 
Angeles; and. from 65 percent to 30 percent in St. Louis. These reduc- 
tions are particularly restrictive in tIio.se States which limit local school 
taxing authority by imposing ceilings on tax rates, and even more 
restrictiyc on the many large cities for which taxing aufliority is lim- 
State ^^^'^^^''^^'y o*'^'"" school districts in the same 

Finally, it has been pointed out that, nationally, it is the home- 
owner who heixrs the principal property tax burden— and that burden 
has become increasingly heavy overtime. In 1957, residential property 
taxes accounted for 54.9 percent of all property taxes in the United 
T- ^' "1 ^- "^'^"''^ ^^^^ increased to 60.8 jjercent. 

Imder legislative exemption and local assessment practice much 
commercial property is taxed at less than value, or not taxed at all. 
Kalph A ader told the committee : 

There are literally billions of dollars in potential property 
tax revenues that State and local governments have not begtm 
to tax, and much of which they can tax simply by enforcing 
the laws as they arc already written. It is our estimate that 
at least $7 billion in property tax revenues can be collected 
which are not collected each year. 

D. State Am to Public Schools 

Al)out 41 percent of all i-evenues for education are supplied by the 
htates for the operation of public elementary and .secondary schools. 
If local property tax systems operate to classify school districts and 
determine the quality of education by wealth, the operation of State- 
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aid formulas often aggravate and com{)ound the inequity by purport- 
ing but failing to equalize the educational resources of local school 
districts. 

Most State-aid formulas provide both a flat per-pupil grant to eveiy 
school district refrardless of its tax base or tax effort and an "equali- 
zation" irrant which is distributed in an amount which bears an in- 
verse relationship to the resources of the local school district This, 
when added to the flat grant, is designed to guarantee a minimum 
per-punil expenditure in every school district 

While State-aid formulas vary from State to State, California is 
fairly typical of the way these systems operate. It was described in 
tlie tSerrano case: 

Most of the remaining school revenue comes from the State 
School Fund pursuant to the "foundation program," through 
which the State undertakes to supplement local taxes in order 
to provide a "minimum" amount of guaranteed support to all 
districts . . . With certain minor exceptions, the foundation 
program ensures that each school district will receive annu- 
ally, from State or local finids, $355 for each elementary 
school pupil and $488 for each high school student. 

The State contribution is supplied in two principal forms. 
"Basic State aid" consists of a flat giant to each district of 
$126 pr pupil per year, regardless of the relative wealth of 
the district "Equalization aid" is distributed in inverse pro- 
portion to the wealth of the district 

To compute the amount of equalization aid to which a 
district is entitled, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction first determines how much local property tax rev- 
enue Would be generated if the district were to levy a hypo- 
thetical tax at a rate of $1 on each $100 assessed valuation 
m elementary school districts and $.80 T)er $100 in high 
school districts. To that figure, he adds the $126 per pupil 
basic aid grant. If the sum of those two amounts is less than 
the foundation program minimum for that district, the State 
contributes the difference. Thus, equalization funds guarantee 
to the poorer districts a basic minimum revenue, while 
wealthier districts are ineligible for such assistance. 

An additional State program of "supplemental aid" is 
available to subsidize particularly poor school districts whi'A 
are willing to make an extra local tax effort. An elementary 
district with an assessed valuation of $12,500 or less per pupil 
may obtain up to $125 more for each child if it sets its local 
tax rate above a certain statutory level. A high school district 
whose assessed valuation does not exceed $24,600 per pupil is 
eligible for a supplement of up to $72 per child if its local 
tax is sufficiently nigh. 

The Court went on to describe the inequities in this system: 
Although equalization aid and supplemental aid temper 
the disparities which result from the vast variations in real 
proi)eity assessed valuation, wide differentials remain in the 
revenue available to individual districts and, consequently, 
in the level of educational expenditures. For example, in Jjos 
Angeles County, where plaintiff children attend school, the 
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Baldwin Park Unified School District expended only $577.49 
to educate each of its pupils in 1968-(»9; durin^rtlic same year 
tlie Pasadena Unified School District si)eiit $840.19 on e\'ery 
student; and the Beverly Hills Unified School District paid 
out$lAU.72 per child . . . * 

The source of these disparities is unmistakable: in Bald- 
wni Park the assessed valuation i)cr child totaled onlv $:U03; 

n 1 "sscsscd valuation \vas$13,7()6; while in Beverly 
r"'^,o ir^^®P^"^^^'"K fiSiint was $50,885— a mtio of 1 to 
4 to 13. Thus, the State gratits are inadccpiate to offset the 
inequalities inherent in a financing system based on widelv 
van ing local tax bases. 

Furthermore, basic aid, which constitutes about half of the 
btate educational funds, actually widens the gap l)ctween 
rich and poor districts. Such aid is distributed on a uniform 
per pupil basis to all districts, irrespective of a district's 
wealth. Beverly Hills, as well as Baldwin Park, receives $125 
from the State for each of its students. 

For Baldwin Park the basic grant is essentially meaning- 
less. Under the foundation program the State must make up 
the difference between $3.% per elementary child and $47.91, 
the amount of revenue per child which Baldwin Park could 
Kiise by lening a tax of $1 per $100 of assessed valuation. Al- 
though under pi^csent law, that difference is composed partlv 
of basic aid and paitly of enualization aid, if the basic ai'd 
grant did not exist, the district would still receive the same 
amount of State aid— all in equalizing funds. 

For Beverly Hill.% however, the $125 flat grant has real 
financial significance. Since a tax nitc of $1 jxir $100 there 
would produce $870 j>er elemcntarv student, Beverly Hills is 
far too rich to qualify for equalizing aid. Xoverthelass, it still 
receives $125 per cliild from the State, thus enlarging the 
economic chasm between it and Baldwin Park.* 

As in California, most States prevent equalization grants from 
becoming totally operable by placing a ceiling on total State support. 
Uic^ further this ceiling is from the actual needs of poor-school dis- 
tricts the more- the State-aid formula fails to equalize per-nunil 
expenditures within the State. i t i 

riius, these aid fonnulas provide a iiiiiiimum per-pupil expendituiv 
for the i>oorest district which is well below that in wealthy districts 
wjiicii iiave high tax bases and can provide superior schools with ivla- 
tively little tax effort. The result is shown in Table 27-4 which presents 
the wide variations in })er-pupil exi)onditures among school districts 
within each State. 
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1.167 592 ZO 

O*"^*®: 1;S31 4.54 4.0 

Kentucky gg,-, g^g 2.5 

L}'"'*'*"* 892 489 1.8 

?}*'"?--: 1.5.55 229 6.8 

Mar.vland. i 037 635 1.6 

Ma-^achusetls ,^81 515 2.5 

Mnncsota. 903 370 2.4 

Ms8i!Wk)pl ggr, 283 3.0 

Jpsouri 1,699 213 4.0 

Montana average of grouiw 1,710 539 3^2 

Nebra-ska average of gnmp-s 1 i7.<; g23 19 

Nevada.... 1^79 74^ 2:3 

New Hampshire 1 191 31 1 00 

1, 485 400 3. 7 

NewMexIwi |^ |g3 477 2. T. 

w^HikVi'^-ii 2.8 

North CftroUnA 733 4(57 | 4 

North Dakota county averages W.V |, 623 686 i 3 

1.685 4!3 4.0 

Oklahoma 2. 566 342 7.5 

Oregon. _ J 432 39^ 3^ r, 

Pennslyvania 1, 401 434 2. fl 

Rhode Island 1. ooe 531 2.3 

South Dakota 1^741 350 5 0 

Professor Michael Kirst of the Stanford University School of Edu- 
cation lm.s suinnmrized the effects of State educational financii 
formulas : 

At best, most State-aid equalization programs have helped 
to establish a minimum education program throughout the 
State— that is available to f>?l students regardless of the fiscal 
ability of their local school district. At the same time these 
profiroms of "equalization** have provided opix#rtunities for 
wealthy districts, whether the wealth is created by location 
of real property or high personal income, to supplement the 
mnunrjum program to the extent tliey desire from their own 
local fiscal resources. 
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"* property per student is enormous 

withm the Sutes, This fact, coupled with the ceiling on Sute 
oquahzation grants^ has caused differences of pcr-pupil ex- 
penditure among districts within a given SUte to vary by 
multiple of two or three in some instMices. An additional 
comment on this situation is that, all too often, the district 
spending the lower amount for education is very often exceed- 
mgj-m tax effort per $1,000 of personal income-the effort 
made by the district that is supporting education at the upper 
extremity of per-pupil expenditures.* 

#«J?iS2^i,"°^ °"'y children of the poor have less money spent 
for their schooliiig-and consequently unequal and less adequate school 



Chapter 28--EquaI Protection and Equitable Finance 



Within the past year both Federal and State courts have begnn to 
upset the inequitable patterns in the financing of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. In a scries of decisions which, may have the 
most profound significance for the future of education since the Brotm 
decision in 1054, courts in California, Minnesota, Texas and New Jer- 
have held that the present educational finance sj'stcms in those 
States violate the Kqual Protection Clause of the 14th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

^ Beginning with tJie California Supreme Court's pionec^-ing decision 
in Serrano v. Pr!€$t (487 P. 2d 241) in August 1971, these courts have 
held that education is a ''fundamental interest" entitled to constitu- 
tional protection : that public schoolchildren "enjoy a right under the 
equal protection gtmrantee of the 14th Amendment to have the level of 
si)cndjng for their education unaffect<»d bv variations in the taxable 
wealthjn their school district or their parents*'; and, that the States 
must cnangc their finance systems to assure that tJie quality of educa- 
tion IS no longer a function of wealth— other than the wealth of the 
State as a whole. 

It is important to note what these decisions have not done. They have 
not imposed any particular finance formula upon the States. They have 
not said that per-pupil expenditures must be equal for every pupil, or 
in evexy school, or school district, or that educational dollai^ must be 
distributed in any particular manner. They have simply identified one 
wcakh^" for distributing funds which should not be used— community 

In the words of Judge Miles W. I»rd of the Federal District Court 
in Minnesota: 

It is the singular virtue of the Serrano principle that the 
State remains free to pursue all imaginable interests except 

that of distributing education according to wealth The 

fiscal neutmlity princinle not only removes discrimination by 
wealth but also allows free play to local effort and choice and 
openlv permits the State to adopt one of many optional 
school funding systems which do not violate the equal pro- 
tection clause. Tliis court in no way suj^ests to the Miniiesota 
Le^slaturc that it adopt any one particular financing system. 
Rather, this memorandum only recognizes a Constitutional 
standard through which the legislature may direct and meas- 
ure its efforts. 

It remains to be seen whether the U.S. Supreme Court will adopt 
the Sermno principles. The issue is now before the Court in the case 
of San Antonio independent School District v. Rodriguez (S. Ct. 
No. 71-1332), challenging the school finance system of the State of 
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Texas. But in any event, the responsibility for designing equitable 
leSslaturS^^ systems re^ts squarely on the shouldere of State 

The decision to fomi elementary and secondary school finance 
confronts the States with a broad range of choices. The States clearly 
mu^ assume an expanded role in financing education if they are to 
perform an equalizing function; howeA-er, full State financing is al- 
most certainly not necessary. And the expanded State role can be 
financed m a vanety of ways-conversion in whole or part from local 
to statewide property taxation, a progressive State income tax, or a 
regressive sales tax, and others. 

The committee strongly suggests that a lai^r role in education 
hnance be given to progressive income taxes. Unlike the property tax 
base, the income tax expands with the economv; and the income tax 
does not stnke as unfairly at the elderly, and low- and moderate-in- 
come families. 

An equally broad range of theoretical choices appears available for 
redesigning existing finance systems— ranging from efforts to achieve 
equal per-pupil expenditures in all school districts in the State* to 
theallacation of resources based on criteria of educational need.* * 

We do not believe that "dollar equity'^— equal per-pupil spending 
m ail school distncts in a State— is an adequate response to the chal- 
lenge of school finance reform. And we question whether such an ap- 
proach would ultimately be upheld under the Serrano principle. 

Mathematical statewide equality in expenditures will often result in 
continued educational inequality for cities and less-affluent suburban 
and niral areas, which suffer under existing finance systems. Equiva- 
lent educational resources may have costs which vhty widely among 
different areas of a single State or even metropolitan area. And school 
districts ser\ infr above-average numbers of children with special needs 
will require additional resources. 

Urf)an school systems clearly provide a case in point. Citv school 
distncts with per-pupil expenditures which equal, or exceed those of 
many neighboring urban districts often find themselves unable to 
prondc equivalent sen ices— because of both higher urban costs and 
the OTeater proportion of children with educational difficulties con- 
tained m the urban population. 

Moreover, in centercities education must compete for its share of 
the tax dollar with a broad range of other municipal ser\*ices which 
also must be maintained from local taxes. Lanse city tax rates for edu- 
cation are often below the State average, while total city tax rates arc 
often far above. 

As a r^ilt. State imposition of a uniform education nropertv tax 
rate could mean stljj higher taxes within central cities; while redistri- 
bution of existing education funds to achieve equal per-pupil expendi- 
tures would often mean reduced funds for central city school systems. 

•AdjTOctment for dlfferenm In cofft-of-edncatlon should be e^i^nUal. 

„ A thiPfl approach suiocMtted hy Profewor JTone E. Oooiw, throuffh so- 
called '^wer equalling- State ftid formnlat. Under this proposal school districts 
would be Pennltted to tax themselves at different rates, hnt the State wonld 
assure that all districts taxing at any iriven rate are able to make equal per pnpll 
expendltures-^by supplementlngr the tax revenues of poor districts and bv re- 
quiring payment of a share of more afflnent districts* tax revennes to the State 
treasury. There are an almost infinite variety of variations of this method. 
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Professor Joel S. Berke of Syracitse University and Professor John 
J. Callahan of the University of Virginia have analysed the effects 
of an educational finance system based on equal per-pupil school dis- 
trict expenditures in a study encompassing the central city school 
districts of the country's 37'large^ metropolitan areas. The study* 
was published by the Select Committee in 1972. It demonstrates how 
most cities would pay more and receive less. 

The authors hypothesized that the States in wliich these 37 cities 
are located assumed the full local share costs of education through 
a uniform statewide property tax and distributed State educational 
revenues on the basis of equal per-pupil expenditures in every district. 
The restilts are summarizen below : 

• In three-fourths of the cities, school taxes would rise. 

• Out of 28 cities for which 1970 per-pupil expenditures were 
available, 18 would receive less money from the States than they 
presently receive under tlieir existing revenue stnicturcs. Thus, 
not only would most large cities pay more in taxes for education, 
they would also receive less. 

• If the cities were to apply new statewide tax rates to their own 
tax bases and keep the money for their own schools, 80 percent 
of the 37 cities would have had higher revenues than they \rouId 
receive if the States were to distribute educational revenues 
equally in every school district. However, five out of 28 cities 
would still have less money than they did in 1970. 

What the Berke-Callahan study demonstrates is that it is not enough 
simply to advocate State assumption of educational costs tlirough 
uniform statewide tax rates, together with a reduction of ^ucatjonal 
exi)enditure disparities througli the distribution of revenues on the 
basis of mathematical equality. States mu'^ devise educational finance 
plans that will match resources to tlic needs of school districts, and 
which will provide tlie special help needed for pupils with learning 
disadvantages. 

We believe that reform of educational financing at the State level 
should be based on the following principles: 

• If at all p<)ssihle, school systems presently able to afford educa- 
tional services of high quality from locally raised funds should 
not be required to sacrifice those asn-nces. This means that addi- 
tional revenues must be made available to increase the resources 
available to school systems which are presently underfinanced. 

• School finance reform should not be based n*» mathematical "dol- 
lar-equalization-' but should take account of the special problems 
of urban and less-affluttit rural and suburban areas, and the 
special costs of educating children who are educationally dis- 
advantaged, bilingual, handicapped or have other special needs. 

• The major role in financing education should be shifted away 
from the local property tax to State funding. In addition, edu- 
^tion^ revenues should be borne in larger part by progressive 
State income taxes, rather than regressive sales or property taxes. 

•The Financial Anpeetn of EquaUiy o/ Educational Opportunity and Tnequitfcx 
in School Finance, committee print of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal 
EdQcatlooal Opportunity, Januarr 1972. 
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But. we note that rapid elimination of property taxes might well 
result m ^justifiable windfall benefits to property o#ner?in 
the form of increased land values. f f J » m 

* wf J^^iSk ^Jt^^is-T^hether conducted at the State or local 
i7fair be reform^ through State requirements 

of fair, uniform and professional assessment practi^. 

abmttT Wn'i!*o*i'^'*f ™'y ^ obligation to equalize the 

finance education among States. But we cannot defend a 
btate of regional bias in the allocation of educational resources. We 
S'lwi '^'^'v?*^^?*^ r^ponsibility to assist in equalizing 

fill n ^ ^ ^''"f* P"^?? education at a State, as well as the local 
jBvel. Our proiK)sals contained in Chapter 30 for expanded aid for 



Chapter 29— The Financial Crisis in Education 



A. The Gap Between- Supply and Demand 

As this Report goes to press, the Detroit School Board has voted t^* 
close the system's 300 schools for 8 weeks beginning December 2? 
because of inadequate funds. 

Many school districts in this country are in a state of fiscal crisif?. 
Since the end of World War II our public school system has experi- 
enced unparalleled growth. In the last 10 years alone, public elemen- 
tary and secondary enrollment has increased more than 25 percent — 
from 36.6 million to 45.7 million students. While this growth rate has 
now begun to level off, by 1975 it is expected that at least another mil- 
lion students will be attending public school. At the same time, more 
children are completing a greater number of years of schooling and 

Srivate school enrollment has declined significantly. This increased 
emand has been accompanied by improvements in educational services 
in our public schools. In the decade of the 1960s, for example, the 
number of pupils per instructional staff member was leduced — for the 
Nation as a whole— from 24.7 to 20.5. This change alone has been 
estimated to have added $2 billion a year to school costs or a total of 
$20 billion in the last decade. 

This increase in demand for school services is reflected in a dramatic 
increase in total expenditures for elementary and secondaiy education. 
For the last decade alone, school costs have risen 153 percent— from 
$15.6 billion in 1960 to $39.5 billion in 1970. During this decade, school 
costs rose an average of 9.7 percent a year, substantially faster than the 
growth in the Nation's Gross National Product. Thus, during the same 
period when school costs increased more than 150 percent, the Gross 
National Product increased by 92.8 percent. Educational expenditures 
have therefore increased 43 percent faster than the increases in our 
economy, as a whole. 

The burden of these higher educational costs has been borne princi- 
pally by State and local government. Between 1960 and 1970, local tax- 
payers mcreased their share of educational costs by almost $12 billion, 
while State aid increased by nearly $10 billion. The Federal share 
increased by only $1.8 billion— from $651 million in 1960 to $2.6 billion 
in 1970. 

But what is more significant than the rise in total educational costs 
is the fact that educational expenditures have made increasingly 
burdensome demands on State and local budgets for public services. 
Table 29--1 shows the percentage increases between 1953 and 1968 in 
State and local revenues for all purposes and those devoted to public 
elementary and secondary education. Using 1952 as the base year. State 
and local revenues from all sources increased 176 percent by 1968. At 
the same time, revenues for public education increased by 265 percent. 
A similar disparity exists when total revenues per pupil are compared 
with educational revenues per pupil. Total revenues increased by 101.1 
percent from 1052 to 1968, while the amount per pupil increased bv 
168 percent. 

(330) 
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B. The Taxpayer Revolt 

Because the Federal contribution to education is relatively meaner 
and because many States have been reluctant to increase their share 
of educational expenses, much of the growth in school spending has 
fallen upon local property taxpayers. Tlie combined effect of grow- 
ing tax rates and the inherent unfairness of the property tax has 
triggei-ed a growmg resistance among citizens to hiffher taxes for 
schools. ^ 

Many States place legal limits on the rates at which school districts 
can tax real property. Local *^voters must approve millage increases 
in tax override elections in order to raise any school revenue in excess 
of that generated by the State-mandated tax rate ceiling. Moreover, 
many States require a majority of two-thirds for such approval. In 
addition, aside from voter approval of tax increases, school districts 
must also seek approral of school bond issues. 

The American voter at the local level is simply not tolerating many 
increases in additional money for schools. The most reliable indica- 
tion of this resistance nationwide is indicated by the fact that between 
1961 and 1969 the number of bond issues receiving voter approval 
dropped from 68.7 percent to 57.2 percent in school districts requiring 
a two-thirds majority, and from 81.1 percent to 65.1 percent where a 
simple majority was sufficient for i>assage. Similar evidence comes 
from an Investment Bankei-s' Association study whicli leveals that 
the percent of bond elections approved by voters declined from 89 
percent in 1960 to 77 percent in 1965 and to 48 percent in 1970. Com- 
parable findings are available for almost every State. 

Thus, while school costs continue to rise, the principal source of 
school revenue is dwindling in its capacity to contribute. 

C. The Fiscal Crisis in the School District 

The fiscal bind faced by public education today affects every type 
of school system— from rural communities with low tax bases, to sub- 
urban areas where property taxes have reached the saturation point, 
^ j-^*^ where both the costs of municipal services and the numbers 
of disadvantaged schoolchildren have risen, often dramatically, over 
past decades. The committee has heard many examples. 

Of more than 17,000 school districts in the Nation nearly 6,000, or 
a third, have less than 300 pupils. Some are simply too small to be 
economically self-sufficient. Many have inadequate facilities, limited 
curricula and low-paid teachers. 

But the effects of size are not the only fiscal problem encountered 
by rural school districts. It is the lack of enough taxable real estate 
that especially puts many rural districts at a disadvantage. 

Baldwin is a rural school district in southwest Michigan with 1,041 
students. Twelve percent of its work force is unemployed, 25 percent 
of Its population is elderly, and 40 percent of its families have incomes 
of less than $3,000. The school district covers 370 square miles. It ranks 
494th out of 527 Michigan school districts in average anniial teachers' 
salary. Even so, in the past 2 years, the Baldwin school district has 
run a deficit of between $80,000-$100,000. In testimony before the com- 
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mittee, Superintendent Edward C. McKinney described Baldwin^s 
future : 

If the school system continues operating at the same level 
through June 30, 1972, the deficiency will be approximately 
$300,000, about 40 percent of our annual budget. 

At this time it appears that there is no reasonable way to 
cut an $750,000 annual budget enough to solve the problem in 
1971-72^ or even 1071-73, and still offer a program called 
education.'' Few avenues are open with contracts signed, bor- 
rowing against anticipated taxes under questions because of 
the unresolved legal question of property taxes, and the con- 
comitant requirement to reduce the budget and the improb- 
ability of doing so in midyear. 

If the problem is not resolved, by March or April the dis- 
trict will have exhausted all of its funds and be forced to close 
its doors. I have asked what happens if a school goes bank- 
rupt? State authorities inform me that a school system can- 
not go bankrupt. The Baldwin Community Schools are far 
into the process of doing: it. The Baldwin Schools are in 
trouble— deep, deep trouble.* 

Covert, Mich, is more fortunate. It has about 1,000 students. It is a 
rural district, covering 35 square miles, not far from Baldwin. It has 
no industry and few large farms. A third of its students are from fam- 
ilies on welfare. It now has only $5,000 in property valuation behind 
each of its pupils. But (Covert is in the fortunate position of being 
about to acquire a windfall. Next year it will acquire its first industry, 
a nuclear power plant which is expected to raise its tax base from 
$5,000 to $45,000 per pupil 

Many suburban school districts are "bedroom" communities depend- 
ent upon residential real estate values and without an adequate com- 
mercial or industrial tax base to support their schools. Residents are 
understandably reluctant to see their property taxes go up year after 
year as school costs rise. Not untypical is the Fermison-Florissant 
School District outside St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Warren M. Brown, school 
superintendent, described the fiscal plight of his district and others in 
suburban St. Louis : 

Last year our board of education conducted four elections 
m order to establish a property tux rate for school operations. 
The final vote was on the last day of the school year. This 
year it was necessary to hold six elections to establish a cur- 
rent operating rate which was finally passed on September 29, 
1970. The opening of school had to be postponed from Sep- 
tember 3 until September 14. Had the election failed on 
September 29, the district would soon have exhausted its 
operating fund balance and been forced to close. 

Five other school districts in St. Louis County were faced 
with a similar situation this year. Enrollments 'in these dis- 
tricts exceeded 75,000 pupils. At the present time there are 
two school districts in St. Iy)uis County and one in out-State 
Missouri that have not yet established tax rates for the current 
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fiscal year, which began July 1. One district, Hazelwood, 
expects to close on October 15. On September 1, 12 school 
districts in Missouri had not established tax rates. Tlie total 
number of children affected by these crises (114,956) exceeded 
10 percent of the total school population in the State. All of 
these districts were faced either with deferring the opening 
of school or operating schools for a limited time and closing 
for lack of local funds. 

The Ferguson-Florissant Board of Education cut its budget 
five times since last February, in order to establish a tax 
rate which would receive voter approval and thus allow the 
school program to operate for a full year. The total reduction 
was in excess of $1,100,000. Since 85 percent of our operating 
budget is allocated to salaries and fringe benefits for per- 
sonnel, the heaviest budget cuts were in terms of reduction 
in staff positions. These position cuts affected all areas: 
teachers, teacher aides, librarians, counselors, custodians, sec- 
retaries, maintenance, and transportation pei-sonnel. The 
board cut out at least 100 positions which it had originally 
budgeted, and thus reduced personnel services to children. * 

We also reduced the purchase of instnictional materials by 
40 percent in order to bring the budget down to a point where 
we could get voter approval, which we finally got on Sep- 
tember 29, the fiscal year having begun on July 1. This ob- 
viously resulted in a qualitative decline in our school program 
which will take years to restore.* 

In the central city school district the roots of the fiscal crisis in 
education are found in the redistribution of population from niral 
to urban areas and the movement of industry and commerce out of the 
city. For the past several decades, there has been a steady flow of more 
affluent people out of the central city and their replacement by expand- 
ing concentrations of poor, imdereducated, elderly and minority-group 
citizens whose children require intensive and expensive educational 
services. This movement has been accompanied by the removal of in- 
dustrial and retail business activity from the city to the suburbs, along 
with middle- and upper-income families. As a result, the tax bases 
of the city, along with the income levels of their residents, have been 
seriously eroded and the cities are often simply unable to meet the 
high costs of education and other public services. These other non- 
educational costs— such as the costs of law enforcement, welfare serv- 
ices, sanitation, etc.— often cause what is termed "municipal over- 
burden." These costs compete with education for the scarce local tax 
dollar. 

Further compounding the problem is the fact that educational pro- 
grams and services in central cities often cost more than they do else- 
where. Teacher salaries have risen at a faster rate, maintenance costs 
are higher and the cost of land for school sites is practically prohibi- 
tive. In 1967, for example, Detroit paid an average price per acre for 
school sites in excess of $100,000, while surrounding suburban districts 
paid an aven-^<e of $6,000. In the 25 largest cities, land costs per acre 
average $658,000, as contrasted with their contiguous suburbs where 
an acre can be purchased for an average of $3,500. There is no doubt 
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that tlie combination of a liigli-cost population, a stagnant and de- 
creasing tax base, increasing demands and costs of noneducational 
services, higher costs of education, and the movement of industrial 
and commercial business to the suburbs all add up to a serious finan- 
cial crisis in central city school districts. 

D. What Gets Cut 

The consequences of this financial crisis are severe. AMiile costs are 
rising, school districts all over the country have simply run out of 
money. 

Last September, the National Education Association undertook a 
survey of those school systems enrolling 50,000 or more pupils. Of 63 
systems responding to the survey, 41 reported at least some kind of 
rollbacks in educational services because of financial limitations; 13 
systems reported "hold the line" budgets with no increases in sen-- 
ices; and, only 9 reported they had sufficient funds both to support 
the prior year's educational program and to make some improvement. 
Of these 63 school systems, 23 had reduced their regular teaching 
positions by a total of 4,388. Many others were refusing to fill vacancies 
and had instituted job freezes. 

The cutbacks caused by lack of funds are often concentrated in 
those school services which are among the most effective, particularly 
for disadvautaued children. Funds to pav teacher aides and substitute 
teachers have been eliminated or severely curtailed. Special teachers 
for art, music, drama, industrial arts, and physical education have 
been eliminated in many districts. But more impoi^tant, where pro- 
fessional staff is reduced it is often in the area of special remedial 
programs for disadvantaged and handicapped children. Schools all 
over the Nation have reduced the number of course-hours for second- 
ary students, have been forced into split sessions and shortened school 
years to cope with the educational financial crisis. 

Perhaps the most compelling description of what happens in a 
bankrupt school system was given by Dr. Mark Shedd, fonner Phila- 
delphia School Superintendent, in testimony before the committee. 
We have trimmed from the budget souic 600 teachers and 
800 support personnel in the past year alone. We have cut 
drastically on books, supplies and equipment. We have in- 
creased class size and have been forced by escalating debt 
service costs to halt our school building program, despite the 
fact that every day more than 30.000 yov . ,gsters attend school 
in Philadelphia in firetraps. We have cut the heart out of our 
night scl)Ool program and closed our schools to community 
use. Only last week, we restored extracurricular activities to 
the budget based on the admittedly tenuous pledges from 
both candidates for Mayor and the present Mayor that they 
would get the money for us — somewhere. 

The interruption of our school construction program is es- 
pecially crippling. In the past 6 years, we've been able to 
build three new high schools, four new middle schools, 25 
new elementary schools, 77 major additions, and 13 support- 
ive facilities, providing an additional 48,000 student spaces 
to handle an increased student population of some 17,000 
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and to ease overcrowding by 31,000 pupils. We've also been 
able to spend $53 million on alterations and improvements, 
mcludmg building libraries into 200 elementary schools 
where two existed m 1965. 

But now we've got to stop, despite the fact that there are 
still some 30 nonfi re-resistant buildings in use, class size is 
still far above accepted standards, and we have to rent an 
additional 400 rooms in churches and community buildings 
just to handle the overflow. AVherc we have an extreme need 
to invest another $480 million in our building program bv 
1980, we must now stop. » r e> j 

And the reason is simply that our operating budget no 
longer is able to handle the debt service, which has risen 
from sonie $10 million in 1965 to $56 million this year— which 
IS equivalent to 16 percent of our total operating budget. 

The story is the same in most big cities. Chicago is faced 
with the probability of having to shut down its schools for 
most of the month of December. New York had to borrow 
from this year's funds to finish last year, and now it faces a 
staggering deficit next Spring. Detroit cut 200 teaching posi- 
tions last Spring, stopped repainting old schools, put its main- 
tenance crews on a 4-dav week, still finished the year with 
Irlr ^^^^ additional deficit of some 

J^oO million this year. Similar conditions exist in the cities 
from coast to coast. 

The simple fact is that at a time when we should be bol- 
stering urban education with new expertise, new programs 
and new enthusiasm to meet the critical problems that face 
us, we are constantly cutting back, spending most of our time 
trying to stem the flow of fiscal blood with bandaids and 
looking back over our shoulders at the specter of bankruptcy 
lerhaps the worst part is the psychological impact on the 
school district staff as budget cut piles upon budget cut, and 
hrings and demotions are the order of the day.* 
The present fiscal crisis in education threatens not merely to stifle 
further progress, it is eroding the base of equality that now exists. As 
a JNation, we are being forced to offer fewer school servia-s at a time 
m our history when many students need more. 
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Chapter 30— The Federal Role in Financing 
Education 



A, The Inadequact op Federal Funds 

^ Present Federal aid for public elementary and secondary education 
totally inadequate to deal with the growing fiscal crisis in education 
finance — it does not begin to provide the resources necessary to cope 
with the educational problems of disadvantaged children; and it has 
a negligible impact on the problem of financial inequity. In the last 
decade, Federal funds for public elementary and secondary schools 
have increased from $650 million to about $31 billion. Over the past 4 
years the increase in Federal funds has been negligible ; and, in fact, the 
Federal Government now provides less than 8 percent of the revenues 
for public education— and this share has steadily decreased since 1968, 
In the face of a fiscal crisis in many school systems and totally in- 
adequate funding of compensatory education programs, the Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1973 provides no increase in appropriations for 
compensatory education under Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act—the largest single source of Federal funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. While Federal aid to education is 
leveling off and the Federal share declining, the costs of education are 
rising. 

Compounding the inadequacy of Federal aid is the fact that no 
school district can count on the same amount, much less an increase, 
from one year to the next. New York City, for example, received from 
major Federal educational programs $31,48 for each pupil in l?36, 
$79,22 in 1967, and $39,89 in 1968, 

Not only is Federal support for education declining and fluctuating, 
it fails to direct resources where the needs are greatest— toward off- 
setting the inequalities in State and local finance systems. In the aggre- 
gate. Federal aid does have a mildly equalizing affect because of the 
impact of compnsatory education for educationally disadvantaged 
low-income children under Title I of the Elementary and Secondaiy 
Education Act, which provides nearly 40 percent of the Federal funds 
for elementary and secondary education. Within metropolitan areas, 
however. Federal funds are completely insufficient to overcome the ad- 
vantages of those school districts with high tax bases. 

A five-State study of Federal aid to education programs by the 
Syracuse University Research Corporation summarized the effects of 
Federal aid m compelling terms : 

The story in general is grossly disappointing , , , Many in- 
dividual aid programs give more help to rich districts than 
thev do to poorer ones. Fund flows over time are so uneven, 
both within school years and from year to year, that harried 
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school planners often end up shuntincr Federal nid funds to the 
Ica^ pressing, least important of their academic priorities 
i ?j^r°^"l'l' administration further dilute the 
effect of Fcdcra dollars. >rost notahlc of all, the magnitudes of 
aid arc so small-averaging from $22 to $r.O per pupil in the 
hve-Jstate sample and from 3.3 percent to 10 percent of total 
revenues per nupil-that they nnist be found wantinir when 
compared witli the enormous tasks faced bv, and the inade- 
quate money available for, public education. ' ■ 

B. Wiij. More Moxev ron EnrcA-noN- Make a Difference? 
There is no doubt that money alone will not produce quality educa- 
J^"„nv "RP^tV^'^y- Educational effectiveness is\letcnni2ed b/a St 
InL"?!? significantly by the child's family^cirS 

tlchZ. ^^A^'r- *'"Y":?"'"«»t. and also by the interaction between 
teachere and their students, the ouality of teaching, and, a host 
ji^itiL ff Th'' fi""*" ""'neasura\,le factor. One can find'superS 
education in underfinanced schools and inferior education in many 
rich schools with the best materials money can buy 
thlzTi '*^?- schools are powerless to improve 

i.r'"' of disadvantaged children, that adequate acaCic 

performance is. to a large extent, unalterably forordainJd by the Sil 
and economic stat^ „ student's pnrents.*^It has even irLugSed 

L^LMoTnff^^-"- " V'"*.*''^ Federal Goven.inent'^would 

Hnn^JL *i Prosentlv devoted to compensatory educa- 

tion to the kid or to his mother ni»a let her take him to the l)oach." 

now '.n"? "/T- * "-''"J^- OUT schools 

woTki^^^mH^.ffr'! opportunity; but the schools are 

l i^i."^! .\ t>^">P»dous haiulicaps-little constructive research 
tnnSL f . * -nadequate financial resources, inadequate oppor- 

tlZT^I^ " r""'' *yP.i«»".v spend much of their time ii ain- 

tainingdiscipline and performing bureaucratic duties. 

,.«HnlT''^!f "J^ "•?•* ^''•'•t''?.'' ^'">«'s ""^ P»l>n'>cing the edu- 
whSl S"**""'*i?,r' ^^^i'^"-^"- The qtiestion is 

^il! ! iS^ ^ ^ ''^''^J.'"'' t'i"* ^^'^ evidence pixxluced in HEW 
R>ehard«.n's study (The EfeativcncsH of Compematory 
Sf^nr'"'"""'-*^ m Chapter 25) of federally assisted compensated^ 
education programs strongly indicates that carefully foci^d pro- 
grams can l)e. successful. And the evidence discussed in Chapter Ifi, 
suggests with equal strength that such compensatory efforts will 

There, is little that can be done to improve the quality of education 
in tins country that, does not cost money, mile money by itself is not 
the answer to improving educational quality, adequate funding is an 
e.ssential element. Money buys .mailer clas^e^, improved teacher ma- 
terials, research, experimentation, new schools to achieve integration. 

Pv^r^fe f Vr!' ^"J"' "b"""''*' administrators and 

everything else that schoolsmust do. 

a^^^l^^inYS^;^^. "^O"^'""^* of tl,e Effect of Fan,,,,, 
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Finally, this country simply cannot afford not to provide adequate 
funds foV education* at a time when our public school systems arc in a 
state of financial crisis. Education will continue to become more ex- 
l)cnsive. If help is not provided, more teachers will l)e fired. Future 
cutbacks in school programs will involve not just extracurricular ac- 
tivities or kindergarten classes or art or music, or school lunch or 
breakfast— the axe will fall on basic educational programs, libraries, 
and instructional materials. Also, there will be further reductions in 
class hours and pupil-teacher contact. If the Federal Government does 
not provide more funds many school systems will simply go bankrupt. 

Neither a reversal of the present inequitable patterns of educational 
finance nor the de%elopment of new and more effective ways to help 
children learn can be accomplished without additional resources. The 
end result of a iwlicv which fails to increase Federal aid to education 
is to throw roadbloclcs in the path of educational change and innova- 
tion—and to support the maintenance of a system of educational 
finance whicli often provides superb educational services to the most 
privileged, and yet provides the lowest quality services to education- 
ally disadvantaged children who live in the i>oorest communities. 

C. A Rexewkd FEDEitvL Roue 

Our entire society l)enefits from the contributions of its educated 
citizens. This was the basic rationale for the establishment of a uni- 
versal free public education system in the last century. It is also true 
that the entire Xation pays the costs of inadequate education — costs 
which are measurable in unemployment, lost income, welfare and 
crime costs, lack of paiticipation in the political process and in many 
other ways. 

In 1068 the Federal Govenmient collected more than 71 percent of 
all the tax dollars in the United States, with State and local govern- 
ments collecting 20 percent. The Federal Government collects 90 per- 
cent of all the Nation's personal income taxes and the Federal incom© 
tax is the Natiou's most rapidly crowing source of revenue, 

Kdui-ation must remain a local concern, subject to the local control 
which has always l)een basic to public education in this country. And 
the obligation for assuring an equitable distribution of resources for 
education rests primarily with State government. But we believe that 
the Federal Government* must assume the responsibilitjj for provid- 
ing a substantial increase in the support of public education — consist- 
ent with that local control— if this Nation seriously wishes to fulfill 
the goal of equal educational opportunity for all our citizens. The 
Federal Government must serve as a contributing, but junior partner, 
pressing for attention to the national concern for the poor and the 
powerless: for national objectives — sucli as a coordinated system of 
educational research — while leaving the operation of public cduca* 
tion to the State and local communities, much as wo leave key mili- 
tarv decisions Xv commanders in the field. 

We believe as well that there must be a major change in the Federal 
Government's role in financing public education. Present Federal 



*If an Ik KU^crested In Chaptet there Is a 7-for4 return on tax revenues 
invested In education, more than 70 percent of that return accrues to the Federal 
OoTemment while lefw than 30 percent accrues to State and local go*'emment. 
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pol icies and procrams have not dealt adequately with the growinc fiscal 
crisis, or provided tlie resources to those school districts and Sjiool- 
chMdrcn whose needs arc greatest. Our Nation's schools must have 
additional Federal stipport simply to maintain present educational 
n""''*}. and to avoid further cutbacks in school services. 

Additional Federal resources must be channeled so that those chil- 
dren who need extra help— the nearly 20 million who are from bi- 
lingual, minority-group and disadvantaged homes-receive educa- 
tional services of such high quality that schools can begin to fulfill 
the goal of providing eoual opportunity for all children regardless of 
their rocc or famj y backgrounds. An adequate program of compcnsa- 
tory education will go far toward relieving the financial crisis of our 
centercity and rural school districts. 

And substantial additional funds miust be provided to encourage and 
assist in the reform of State systems of school finance. 

RKCOMMRXaXTIONS 

First vec recommend immediate expansion of Title I of the Elemen- 
tarj- and Secondary Education Act, through Congressional adoption of 
an additional new proirram, modeled oij the President's comi)ensator\- 
education proposals of Mareh 17, 1972. with an initial new and sen. 
arato authorization of $1.5 billion annually. Adoption of this new ini- 
tiative should not decrease funding for the Emergency School Aid 
AO, as would the ongrinal administration proposal. 

Those, funds would be expended in direct project grants from the 
umco Of Mucation to school sy.«items agreeing to use the new funds, 
together with funds received under the preexisting Title I program, 
for highly concentrated, wcll-cvaluatcd compensatory ser\ ices in read- 
ing and math. 

If vigorously administered by the Office of Education, such a new 
progniin can bring about the concentration of funds and focus on 
specific program goals which have been lacking in so many nroiects 
funded under Title I.* As the President said: " 

Wliile there is a great deal yet to be learned about the desicn 
of successful compensator>- programs, the experience so far 
does ixjint in one crucial direction: to the importance of pro- 
viding sufficiently concentrated funding to establbh the edu- 
cational equivalent of a "critical mass." or threshold level. 
Where funds have been spread to-, thinly, they have been 
wasted or diKipated with little to show for their exi)endi- 
ture. Wliero they have been concentrated, the results have bun 
frequently encouraging and sometimes dramatic. 

The new program, combined with a continuation of Title I, could 
provide compensatory sen ices averaging $.300 a year to 10 million 
of the estim ated 17 million Title I-eligible students beginning in the 

-„!^«^^"t"S^J?""^'^.* enfowmw* of theiv rniulremenU dlffleuU 

2S?S' 'IS* \pr«(. nnlike ttM. new proporal TlUe I Is an "entlHemenr program. 
SJl"*' "2** tt>e appHMnt mnict prove tbe nM>riU of Ito appilca. 

Hon. under T»le I the hnrden l„ on HEW to show a violation of legal rennlre- 
im*^iLil!![?f' *J*^!l'' funda allocated by rtatutorjr fonnnla. until needed 
Improyementa are adopted. Second, nnder Title I admlnlirtnitlre re«>onfdblllt.v 
^I^ltH" State sovemment as well aa tbe Ofllce of FMnoatlon, ^Ttbat llnex 
of authority are often nnclear. In practice. . 
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Fall of 1973. Effective adniinistrntion on the local and Federal levels 
and full evaluation can build the record for increased fundinpf to ex- 
tend full compensatory help to all disadvantc^^^d children by the Fall 
of 1975. 

Second, we recommend that beginning next fiscal year and for at 
least the 3 succeeding fiscal years, $5 billion in additional Federal 
funds be authorized and appropriated to encourag-^ and suD|M>rt reform 
of elementary and secondaiy education financing, along tlie following 
lines: 

(a) Allocation of funds accoi-ding to a formula which takes ac- 
count of the varying ability, and effort, of States to adequately finance 
public education. Appropriate factors would l)e (1) need, as meas- 
ured by the State s personal income per school-aged child, (2) effort, 
as measured by a State's total expenditures from State and local sources 
for elementary' and secondary tducation, and (3) the smmber of school- 
aged children in the State. State allocations should be adjusted for 
regional variation in cost of education. 

(b) Grant of financial assistance for implementation of State plans 
to provide fairer treatment for the many rural and suburban, as well 
as center-city, school districts which have inadequate revenue-raising 
ability under existing school finance systems. Plans siiould include 
(1) sul)stantial reduction in per-pupil expenditure disparities based 
on local wealth; (2) adequate attention to the higher cost of educat- 
ing disadvantaged, handicapped, and other children with special needs: 
(3) adequate attention to differences the cost of education among 
regional areas in the State and within metropolitan areas, and to the 
problem of municipal tax overburden ; and (4) reform of property 
tax collection and assessment procedures. 

(c) Prov ision that local education agencies be required to adopt 
effective procedures, including objective measurements of educational 
achievement, for the annual evaluation of the effectiveness of educa- 
tion programs. In addition. States should be encouraged to undertake 
comprehensive statewide educational assessment prc^rams thrcug^ 
a setaside of funds for States with such programs. 

We believe our recommendations for these substantial increases in 
Title I funds and new fimds for elementary and secondary education 
will relieve the immediate financial crisis ni public education, fulfill 
the promise and potential of compensatory education that was made 
when the Elementaiy and Secondar>* Education Act was passed in 
1965, and encourage the States to shift from regressiA-e inequitable 
education finance structures to progressive and equitable finance plans. 

Third, we recommend more adequate funding for existing Federal 
elementary and secondary education programs^ including support for 
vocational education and the education of handicapped children. And 
we note our recommendations contained elsewhere in this Report, for 
full funding of the Indian Education Act, the Bilingual Education 
Act (Title VII of the Elementary and Secondarj- Education Act of 
1965) , and the Emergency School Aid Act. 



Part Vni 
Rural Education 



Chapter 31— Inequality in Raral Education 



More than 53 million Americans— about 26 percent of our popula- 
tion— live in the Nation's rural areas. And, as Dr Lewis Tamblyn, 
executive secrctan , Department of Rural Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, noted during hearings before this committee, this is 
equivalent to the world's ninth largest country: 

Although declining, its total i)opulation still exceeds the 
combined population of America's 100 largest cities. It is 
large enough so that rural America may be classified as the 
world's ninth largest countrj-. (Only China, India, 
Lmted States, Japan, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Brazil have 
total po()ulations that exceed the rural population of the 
United btates.) No countrj' in Europe, and only one in 
L^tin America (Brazil), has a total population that exceeds 
the size of America's rural population.* 

As the following map shows, the percentage of {Kipulation resid- 
ing in nonmetropohtan areas ranges from 3 percent in Massachusetts 
to 100 percent in Alaska and Wyoming. 

Among the Nation's nearly .70 million children under 18. 24.4 mil- 
lion live in communities of less than 10,000. Of these, 4.7 million live 
in towns with a i)opulatioii of between 2,500 and 10,000; 2^ million 
arc in communities with 1,000 to 2,500 residents: and 17.5 million live 
in what the Census classifies as '^other rural areas," including 3.1 mil- 
lion who In-c on the Nation's farms. About 5 milli<m of these rural 
children arc from fomilies with incomes below the i)overty level and 
about 3 million arc black. While precise census figures on other minori- 
ties arc not available, suljstantially all of the Nation's Eskimos and 
large proportions of Spanish heritage and American Indian children 
arc in rural areas. 

Many rural children are in isolated school districts and schools 
which are simply too small to provide an adequate education. As 

S^^' ^^^T Committee on Equal Edncatlonal Op. 

portiinlty. Pisit iry^Rducatinn in Rural America, Sept. 1. 1071. 
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Table 31-1 shows, of more than 17,000 school districts in the United 
Mates, nearly 6,000, or about one-third, have less than 300 pupils. And 
about 3 million children are in school systems with less than 1,000 
children. ' 

Table ^l-l — Distribution of operating local public school systems, 
by size of system: United States. Fall 1971 * 

_ Public school systems Public school pupUs 
■ Sire of system Nu;;;ber~Fe^"t ^u^^ 'f^t 

Total operating systems 16,771 100.0 45,115 , 164 100. 0 

Systems with 300 pupils or more 11, 675 69.6 44, 55% 210 QgTi 

?0'000 ?n ri 13,247,458 29.4 

ffl - ^'^^^ ^6 7,725,266 17.1 

SJ^9'!22 ^^26 12:1 7,096,504 15.7 

ij2??^oc5^^® ^'^^ 20.9 5,741,499 12.7 

1'931 11.5 1, .504, 080 3.3 

300 to a99 36 0 14. 1 1, 039, 270 2. 3 

SjTstems with less than 300 pupils 5,096 304 562; 954 172 

c* y^S^P^^*^ represent the sums of the reported **enroHment" ttgurts, which are not compwable fmm 
n^Vxfi^iid^''?J:^lJ2^''^ ^!S^ ?f Educatfcm FalHs^eleiSeAS^SdS^^ 
ngure wiU be reported to the forthcoming publication FoU 1971 SUttitlic* of PMe Sekool Sgtims. 

Education experts have suggested that it is difficult for the smaller 
school or school district to offer comprehensive educational programs. 
Dr. James B. Conant in The American High School Today concluded 
for example that a senior class of 100 pupils is the minimum neces- 
sary for an adeouatc high school educational program. This in turn 
would require a high school of about 500 students. Later research has 
tended to confirm, and even enlarge, on this figure. As W. D. Mc- 
Clurkm noted in a 1970 article which was included in the commit- 
tees hearing record : 

Research has clearly determined that the breadth and depth 
of educational oi>portunities arc related to school size, and the 
scope of the all-important instructional programs and ser\ - 
ices increases in direct proportion to size up to about 600 
m elementary schools and 1,200 to 1,500 students in higli 
schools. Such enrollments are out of the question for remote 
schools in sparsely populated areas— whether the high school 
criterion is set as a desirable 1,200, a minimum of the valid 
500, or the inadequate traditional 300. In 1966-67, 55 per- 
cent of all school districts had fewer than 600 total in all 
grades, 1 throu^ 12. Again, extra support and supplements 
arc essential in the small schools with limited programs and 
services.* 



•"Rural EdocaHon in the United State*.** W. D. McCIurkin. September IWO. 
New Mexico SUte Univorsity ; see also Part 15, Education in Rural America. 
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y.Jl^ smallness can also be an asset. The small scliool district seldom 
has overcrowded classrooms and teachers are more likely to be ac- 
quainted with their student's parents. The small town is more likely 
Sn^fr^'J J? ^""^ *° community. Often its school is tlie social 
Tit * community. It is this sense of community, the feelin<r 

ontii ??!^ ° P""^,"]^ """^ "i«y are participants in edu- 

cation, that IS so seldom present in large school s^tems, especially in 

urban areas and particularly for minority groui^. 
anSp foprnHo^ smallness means isolation. And it often means inade- 
JronfoTn^ S '"^.Pf'-Pu.P'i expenditures, limited educational cur- 
ricula and inadequately trained, low-paid teachers. 

diSTn a"""!^'^- ^'"J ^^yP''^''^ «^ «"«"y isolated school 
st2S ortjer rural areas. There are 14,000 

students m McDowell County attending 50 separate schools While 
school consolidation has reduced the number of one re^n scC s 
substantially m recent yeare, two still remain in the hollas o?Sn 
n n • elementary schools. One is attended hy^i 

S S o'oJl ^nvr^"*""' ^" P."^y' h*"**^ in winter 

with a coal stove. In summer it is infested with wasps. Mrs. Birdie 

Sr^l'tTfhVSmittS*" described^his one room^ 

I startetl to school at Grapevinc-and I am 41 now. The 
school has always been m the same condition as it was wlien I 
started until it was burned doNvn September 1. I nover saw 
any improvement m it. There has never been a child from 
¥«"nta>n ever graduated. They are just op- 
erating to the sixth grade, then that's it. They ju-^t ^ home. 
Iherc am t nowhere else for them to go to scliool.* 

l„3?t^^'^ relatively few one-room schools left in this country-. Most 

are been cona)lidated into small to'..n elementan% junior, anS 
hifl*. schools. But these consolidated schools aits oftin miles from the 

^ti^if VlT^^T ^ ^ se^"SdiSp for 

school child. The Coon Branch Mountain community is a 

.i!?'' ^"'."^^ •'^ "««rest junior high and high Jiools. 
Afnnrpl T"!"-,"!" ^ ^'^P impossible in winter. 

;\ ,11 ^^5™'^f i'l^''!™" never attend junior or senior high school 
Po'Sl dJjsribS Yt: ^''^'^ mountain. As Mrs. 

They will try to walk for maybe a week or so. It is hard 
througli the snow and ice. And when winter sets in they just 
have to quit. They have to leave alwut maybe 6 or 7 o'clock 
and get in way after dark. I have picked some of them up 
mj^If and brought them up after dark. Little bitty fellers 
had to walk right up Coon Brrnch.** 

are other handicai>s faced by children in many rural schools, 
'tne^before the committee, for example, prcscntca the results of 
Ij^T « ""^'^ sliowing that m rural areas fewer tearhere have com- 
pleted collece or have advanced degrees than in urban areas. One wit- 
ncss from Tennessee .said that as many as .30 percent of the teachers 

mnST'Sn^i''^ « ^f- *!P"*I ^l*^ Committee on Banal Educational Oppor- 
••rew Education in Runt America, Si-pt. 2. im. 
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in a 13-connty area with which she was familiar did not have bachelor's 
de^^es. 

Teachers' salaries arc often as much as $2,000 or $3,000 loss in rural 
tlmn m other ai-cas. This makes it extremely difficult for rural areas to 
attract well-trained teachers, especially those with advanced degrees. 

Rural school districts also suffer from inadequate educational financ- 
ing. Many njral school districts simply lack the tax base necessary 
to raise sufficient funds for public education. Thus, it is impossible to 
support modern facilities, pay teachers decent salaries, and purchase 
modern instructional equipment which can facilitate modern learning 
twjhniques. The small school district faces an additional financial dis- 
advantage, for reseaich studies show that the per pupil cost of educa- 
tional sm ices mcroascs as the number of students in the school de- 
(^reasos. For this reason many rural schools are economically inefficient. 

Compounding its fiscal problems, the rural school district is often 
unable to participate in those Federal aid programs which require 
local matching funds. Instead, the Federal funding assistance goes to 
the wealthier school district which may, with less tax effort, be able 
to provide the matching funds by law. the small school district suffers 
another disadvantage when it comes to acquiring Federal aid. Few 
puch districts have the funds to hire an administrator for Federal aid 
programs. The superintendent or his assistant must not only run the 
school system, but prepare the complicated applications for Federal 
funds and pursue those applications through the Federal and State 
bureaucracies. They arc usually in competition with wealthier school 
districts which may have their own public relations firms and often 
have an assistant superintendent in charge of Federal programs. 

For the small rural school district fewer resources mean fewer edu- 
cational services. Often rural education is described as overly textbook 
oriented. Few rural districts can afford to provide advanced courses 
in sciences or teach foreign languages. Many are even unable to provide 
the selection of courses necessary to meet college entrance require- 
ments. 

Equally if not more important is the lack of adequate vocational 
training often existing in rural school districts. Most rural youth today 
neither live on farms nor plan careers in agriculture upon graduation. 
Yet, much of the vocational training in rural school districts is agri- 
culturally oriented. More than 300,000 American youth migrate from 
niral to urban areas each year. They move from the small towns, par- 
ticulariy in M^e rural South, to the major cities of the North and to 
other metroj olitan arras in their own and nearby States. More often 
than not tho^e youthful Americans are ill-prepa d for urban living, 
untrained for available jobs and all too often arc consigned to a life 
of poverty in the innercity more devastating than that from which thev 
have escaped. 

All these disadvantages of niral education result in lower achieve- 
ment, low aspirations and motivations and low educational attain- 
ment amon^ rural schoolchildren. 

According to the 1970 Census our urban population 25 j'ears of age 
and over had a median of 12.2 years of schooling. At the same time, 
uonfarm rural adults in this ago group had completed 11.2 years and 
niral farm adults had completed 10.7 years of school. Similarly, 12.1 
|)ercent of our urban population has completed college as compared 
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with 7.2 percent of our rural nonf arm and 4.6 percent of the farm pop- 
ulation citizens. Studies published in 1967 revealed that 19 percent 
of rural youth were a year behind in school as compared with 12 per- 
^^''^"^^i^y'S^^- The results of this and other research were sum- 
marized by Dr. Everett Edmgton of New Mexico State University in 
testimony before the committee : ^ 
A review of the available research relevant to the char- 
acteristics of disadvantaged rural students shows them to 
be affected in seven general areas. The low socioeconomic 
status of large numbers of noncorporate-farm rural families 
IS a characteristic of prime importance, particularly in view 
of the relationship between economic status and school 
acluevemcnt for rural as well as urban children. In addition, 
the educational and occupational aspirations of rural students 
appear to be negatively affected by their low economic status 
and possibly further depressed by factors related to geo- 
graphic isolation. Many rural young people who will not be 
able to make a satisfactory living by fanning do not aspire to 
any higher skilled urban occupations nor to the educational 
level which would prepare them for such work. Possibly re- 
lated to socioeconomic status are other attitudes found among 
rural children which may further hinder their progress: low 
self-esteem feelm^ of helplessness in the face of seeminglv 
unconquerable environmental handicaps, and impoverished 
conhdence in the value and importance of education as an an- 
swer to their problems. All of these attitudes understAndablv 
may contribute to the child's failure to benefit from his 
schooling. 

For the rural child, these three characteristics— socioeco- 
nomic status, low level of aspiration, and attitudes nonsup- 
portive of educational progress-are linked with a fourth, 
educational achievement, to form i^art. of a cycle of cause and 
effect the mechanisms of which available research does not yet 
permit us to specifv\ Disadvantaged rural students, like their 
urban and suburban counterparts, are characterized by 
achievement levels below national norms. Moreover, the mo- 
bility of rural and urban disadvantaged pomilations make it 
difficult to determine whether rural student achievement 
levels arc more seriously retarded than urban disadvantaged 
student levels. Accompanying those characteristics is a pat- 
tern of slightly higher dropout rates, which indicates that 
educijtional retention is a more serious problem in rural than 
m urban areas.* 

There is no ^loubt that many rural students in this couiitrv suffer 
severe v in tori.is of educational performancx> as a result of all the fac- 
tors which make rural education unequal. 

♦/6/<f.. Sept. 2. im. 



Chapter 32— Improving Rural Education 



Educational inequality in niral America is but one of the dis- 
adi^antages often suffered by our rural citizens. No program which 
5s designed to improve niral education will alone create equal oppor- 
tunity for rural children and adults, for life as a whole in rural 
America must also be improved. Robert McNair, former Governor of 
South Carolina, placed in perspective the inequality in rural education 
when ho stated: 

As you examine the conditions which lead to educational 
inequality in rural America, you come to economic factors 
which undermine the essential quality of life, and I think this 
is something we have to emphasize, that with all the money 
that is needed, if it were immediately available and you built 
a quality educational program, unless you improve the econ- 
omy, unless you improve 15 s^ing conditions, unless you improve 
the living environment, with job opportunities and the kinds 
of other things that go into good communities, you are simply 
going to be preparing people to move to another part of the 
country. . . . 

As long as we concentrate our industrial complexes in the 
major urban centers, or adjoining the major urban centers, 
and as long as our governments— and all levels of government 
fail to provide the type of basic services in rural areas which 
can open them up for economic growth, then no amount of 
educational excellence can stem the tide of migration from 
these rural areas.* 

As we pointed out in the preceding Chapter^ 300,000 rural youths 
migrate each year to the Nation's cities. It is perhaps ironic that 
this migration continues at a time when our cities are already 
overpopulatcd and overburdened with financial and other probleno. 
It would certainly be advisable to at least diminish, if not reverse 
this trend. But there can be no serious effort to persuade American 
families to return to small towns in rural communities unless those 
communities are revitalized economically and educationally. 

Witnesses before the committee presented a number of recommen- 
dations and described a number of promising efforts which could go 
a long way to improving rural public education. 

South Carolina, for example, has reformed its vocational education 
prograjus by developing area vocational schools which serve several 
school districts and ai-e attended on a part-time basis by both children 
and adults. Schoolchildren arc bused to these schools for half a day 
after which they return to their regular schools for the remainder of 
the day. Adults are giviMi basic literacy training as well as job-oriented 
vocational and technical training. South Carolina has also developed 
a system of job-oriented technical schools and occupational training 
centers in a n effort to meet the needs of industry in that State. 

♦Hearings of tlie U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Edlicntionnl Opi)or- 
tnnlty, Part 15, Education in Rural America, Sept. S, IJWl. 
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ioS"®4=°^ I"^ pressing problems in rural school districts is the 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. As witnesses from West Vir- 
f„1i«V • ^ ''"'^ States pointed out, bus trans- 

I)ortetion IS often a major financial burden for rural school districts, 
since many rural children must often travel 20, 40 or 60 miles to and 
V ^^^^'^y- It would be a major financial relief to these dis- 

clwi f ^L^^^ "■^'■^ ^ '^^ financial responsibility for 
school transportation costs. ^ 

in^ro?V^^ most hopeful efforts in providing equality of education 
in rural Amenca hasTwen undertaiien by the Appalachian Regional 
SST"- ^^HS'Sr^'"" established Regional EdSfon 
f"^^""'^ ^^^^^ *? P«*^'^« educational services to combma- 
iff^^^J'i I?''"?^ districts that wish to ioin together in 

2! p^VJl"*^*^^ f'^T^ ''ffor^ to unaertake alone. 

^^r^U * • J ! employed a guidance counsellor who has installed a 
oomputenzed systein match job vacancies with available high school 
graduates m each of the high schools served. An RESA in New York 
btate has employed a full-time school nurse and special teachers to 
^I^jI ^''^ssroom teachers on the educational problems of non- 
Eng ish speaking children and children who are mentally or physi- 
.cally handicapped. It has also employed music, art and physical edu- 
cation instructors. These regional personnel travel from school to 
school conducting classes and providing services which would other- 
wise be unavailable. Another RESA operates roving media, centers- 
vans which deliver instructional films, closed circuit television equip- 
ment and consultant services to teachers. In nnothei-Stalg, schools 
have delegated administrative functions, such as pupil accouniinff. 
scheduling, mventorv control and other day-to-day management func- 
tions to the local RESA. RESA's have also been helpful in working 
with nearby universities in both preservice and in-service teacher 
training programs. 

TH^ Regional Education Service Agencies are now providing 
important educational and administrative services to many school 
teachers m Appalachian States. We believe the Federal Government 
should encourage these efforts in other areas of the country, for thev 
not only provide much needed educational services, they make it possi- 
ble for school districts to preserve the advantages of smallness and at 
afforf*"^ services which large school districts can 

1 Ku^leducation receives less priority than it deserves at the Federal 
level. We recommend the establishment of a niral school division in 
the United States Office of Education so that niral education will have 
a Federal spokesman whose sole task is to represent the interests of 
more than 20 million children in small towns and other niral areas in 
our Nation. This rural school division should act as the principal 
federal agency for the development. of niral education programs as 
well as be the advocate for rural school districts within the Federal 
bureaucracy so that these districts can compete for Federal funds on 
equal terms. 

Finalljr, Federal aid to education programs must be both designed 
and administered with a recognition of the special needs of niral 
areas. Those rural school districts which are isolated and have low tax 
bases should receive increased financial assistance. 



Additional Views 



MR. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
U.S. Senator Fro3i the State of West Virginia 

The Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity was 
created on Febmary 19, 1970, "to study the effectiveness of existing 
laws and policies in assuring equality of educational opportunity in- 
cluding policies of the United States with regard to segregation on the 
grounds of race, color, or national origin, whatever the form of such 
segregation, and to examine the extent to which policies are applied 
uniformly in all regions of the United States." 

In more than 2 years of hearings, the views of many segments of 
our population— educators, public officials and private citizens— have 
been presented to this committee. The extensive hearing record, gen- 
erally, reflects the genuine concern of citizens and their recognition of 
the importance of securing equal educational opportunity. The record 
of this committee's hearinffs represents a significant contribution to- 
ward the goal of improved educational programs for all citizens. It 
provides a wealth of testimony upon which educators, legislatoi^s, and 
policymakers can draw for future endeavors. 

I supr»ort the broad program of educational advancements and 
initiatives outlined in the Report. Implementation of the committee's 
numerous suggestions and recommendations will, ]&»»*e most part, 
benefit the educational process in our Nation's elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Having stated my general agreement with the purposes of the Re- 
port, I respectfully submit a brief outline of my disagreement with 
the tone and content of certain pai-ts of the chapters on "School Inte- 
gration and Educational Opportunity." 

I disagree with the Report's description of "racial balance" and 
"busing" as misleading issues. Clearly, "busing" and "racial balance" 
have been subjects of extremely emotional and often polarized debate. 
Many concerned educators, public officials, and private citizens hold 
very strong beliefs— for and against— the extensive use of busing to 
achieve a balance in the racial and socioeconomic mix in elementary 
and secondary schools. Yet, there are substantial numbers of persons 
who view these issues with mixed emotions. The Select Committee's 
Report, however, falls short of needed explanations and analysis to 
give deserved attention to the views of the majority of our citizens. 
By this, I do not mean that the Report should contain recommenda- 
tions and findings to satisfy the beliefs of varying groups of people. 
What I do mean is that the Report, to gain optimum acceptance, 
should provide balanced discussion of the "busing" issue. 

The Report focuses with great emphasis and eagerness on the need 
for busing to achieve school integration while minimizing the dis- 
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ruptions and hardships imposed upon students, families, commimities 
and school systems. Nowhere can one find a clear, thoimj^h and dispas- 
sionate analysis of the concerns— and, yes, fears— of those citizens re- 
sidmg in areas where busing has been instituted on a large scale. The 
Report does not clearly meet the issue which it raises in the following 
^yords: Often parents are understandably concerned that desegi*ega- 
tiou may result in transfer of their children from schools with middle- 
class student bodies and highly motivated teachers to .schools with 
educationally disadvantaged students bodies— where teacher motiva- 
tion and academic opportunities may be decidedly inferior.'' 

Likewise, the Report is lacking in any detailecl discussion of the im- 
pact of court or Federal-ordered busing programs on school systems. 
The very limited references to testimony on the need for tninsportat ion 
funds, m my opinion, does not provide such a discussion. I recognize 
that the report has been approved by the majority of the committee 
members and, therefore, it is designed to i*eflect the views of the ma- 
jority. However, the issues involved and concerns expressed, publicl - 
and privately, by millions of citizens are of such import that they de- 
serve a balanced presentation, notwithstanding the final i^commenda- 
tions and conclusions of the majority. 

Failure to present this balanced discussion not only detracts from 
ttie findings and recommendations in the portions on "Integration and 
Education Opportunity," but it also calls into question the credibility 
of the entire Reporl^most of which, as I have stated, I support. 

It is clear that a great many persons believe ''racial balance" to be 
the ultimate objective of court- desegregation orders and other Federal 
mandates. I, for one, hold this view. Despite the extensive public de- 
bate—including many houi*s in the Congress- and despite the fact 
that Congress has acted to prohibit busing to achieve racial balance, 
the Report quickly dismisses this as a "misleading issue.*' The basis 
cited for such dismissal is the Supreme Court decision that busing is 
not being imposed to achieve "racial balance." The repeated use of the 
Supreme Court decision does little, if anything, to help resolve this 
vital question. In no way, does it address the question of whether de- 
segregation plans are in fact directed toward securing racial balance in 
our schools. On the contrary, the Report seemingly advocates utiliza- 
tion of busing at every level to obtain a student coinpositioii which is 
nothing more than "racial balance." 

The issue of whether Federal couit orders and Executive Bmnch 
directives have been reasonable is treated in the same manner, witli 
the addition of overall national statistics to demonstrate that increases 
due to desegregation ordei*s and plans have been minimal. Neverthe- 
less, statistics on individual school systems show very substantial in- 
creasCvS in transportation of students and increased cost. To minimize 
the problem of increased costs by stating that it is only a ceitain per- 
cent of the total operating budget of a school system! in my opiiiioiu is 
faulty reasoning. While admitting that school systems operate on tight 
budgets, the Report through its one-sided approach to this problem, 
seemingly demonstrates a lack of understanding of the real impact of 
even limited cost increases in individual school districts and areas. 

At this point, I should note that, in my judgment, i-ecent court 
decisions—if followed through nationally and applied uniformly— 
could result in the biising of students to a degree which the people of 
this Nation— minorities and nonminorities — would never tolerate, and 
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which school systems could never sustain. Yet, this seems to be exactly 
wliat the Select Committee*s Report is strongly advocating. 

I wish also, to address the issue x>i whether the Congress should 
legislate limitations or parameters under which the Federal courts can 
impose busing. The Report maintains that the Congress should not 
undertake such action. I disagree. It is my belief that this is a legiti- 
mate area of concern for the Congress and legislative proposals can 
and slu>uld be considered. There is no question in my mind that the 
Congress is in a better position to make the complex judgments in- 
volved in this issue; and, to legislate guidelines for desegregation plans 
encompassing busing and other remedial measures. 

The committee's Report recognizes the limited capability of tho 
courts to deal with these problem areas. It states: 

That courts are not the branch of government best equipped 
to deal with the extremely complex issues, involved in break- 
ing down racial and economic barriers within metropolitan 
areas, in ways that do justice to the legitimate concerns of all 
involved. A court cannot offer subsidies to compensate sub- 
urban communities for increased costs — including educational 
costs — of serving low-income families or provide assistance to 
replace revenues lost through location of tax-free public hous- 
ing units. A court is ill equipped to require that low-income 
housing be "scattor-site," rather than in huge apartment proj- 
ects or to implement the metropolitan planning needed to pre- 
vent some supurban communities from oeing swamped by low- 
income housing while others are untouched. 

The Report addfe, however, that : 

... if public officials at the local, Federal and State levels 
refuse to act, the courts will be left to their own, and very 
limited, devices. 

I strongly believe that the Federal courts, for the most part, are not 
in a position to fulfill the requirements of developing school integra- 
tion as described in the Report : "along racial and socioeconomic hues, 
sensitively conducted," which "provides the best hope for improving 
the educational opportunities of educationally disadvantaged 
children." 

The "very limited devices" at the disposal of the courts may well 
prove to be more damaging to the cause of integrated education over 
the long term. 

For the Congress to leave to the courts and the Federal agencies the 
final resolution of how our Nation is to achieve quality integrated 
education constitutes an abdication of Congress' responsibility. 

Finally, I make the following observations: The Report, at least in 
some degree, has allowed the advocacy of altering the composition of 
school systems to overshadow the questions of quality education and 
e(jual educational opportunity; it fails to recognize the realistic limi- 
tations of governmental ability to secure integrated schools; and that, 
m the final analysis, it must be our adherence to the moral and ethical 
concepts— rather than involuntary shifting of student populations— 
which will achieve quality education for all citizens in a barrier-free 
society. 

Jennings Ranholph. 



Individual Views 



MR, JOHN L. McCLELLAN 
TT.S. Sen-ator FnoM tiik State <if Arkaxpar 



A. Introductiok 



Education is the keystone of the arcli of frwdoni niid proirross. For 
the individual, the door of the schoolhouso loads to the richest treasures 
of our society. For tlic Nation, increasing the qualitv and availability 
Of education is vital to both our national security and our domestic 
well-being. Yet we are fac«d with a scriotis pro\)lcni: How can wo 
1^ education that will endow each child with the 

knowledjrc and skills that will enable hitn to take his place in society » 
Ihe belcct Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity has e.\- 
plored at great length both the problems of equal educational oppor- 
tunity and the means of providing that opportunity. 

comment in detail on either the report" of the group led by 
the Chairman, the Honorable Walter Mondale. nor on that of tJio 

Wri'^T J*"^i?*^.'"'"""*y Honorable Roman 

A u -.^'^^ ''5**;"* statement does not touch upon points 

made by either of these groups it is not to be assumed that I either 
agree pr disagree with their views. 

I wish to ack-wowledge the hard work, dedication and essential fair- 
ness of the Chairman of this Select Committee, the Honorable Walter 
Mondale of Minnesota. Without his Nvillingness to spend many long 
hours m committee hearings and in preparation for them, far less 
information would have been developed by this committee. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota carefully explored the problems of inequalities in 
educational opportunity throughout our Nation; and, I am firmly 
convinced that information developed as a result of our hearings is in 
large part responsible for extending Federal antidiscrimination con- 
cern and activity into more of a nationwide effort. For this, I thank 
*i corrected the unfair concentration 

upon tlie Southern United States as a uniaue region in terms of unequal 
educational opportunity between races. The problem is nationwide, as 
IS conclusively demonstrated in the hearing record, and is often more 
economic than racial. Discussing equality of educational opportunity 
m racial terms often obscures the real issues. I have therefore discussed 
racial matters only where necessary. 

B. PolKTR OF AOREESIEN-T WtTir THE COMMITTEE RePORT 

fi^''^!!!^/^"? of educational financing should, in my opinion, have 
hrst priority for those interested in providing equal educational op- 
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portumtjf. Many educators believe that the single most important 
variable m a cliild^s education is the quality of Ins tcachere. In addi- 
tion, outstandmfr educational programs across the country can usnallv 
he traced to a single administrative official of great ability— in the 
absence of whom the exceptional program rapidly deteriorates. There- 
fore, it would seem a prerequisite to equal educational optxirtunity that 
each school system throughout the countiy on an equnl basis in com- 
peting with other schoo eystems with regard to the recruitment and 
fiirHl!^" ^i!"^ «»1>«"''8?'?' I'orsonnel. Eonltablc educational 
financing could be accomplished eiUier by means of issuance of educa- 
tional vouchers to individuals or by direct grants to public school 

I endorse the following recommendation of the Committee's Re- 
li^ancing- ^n"*'*'-* educational opimrtunity in terms of 

• Allocation of f,mds among the States on the basis of need as 
measured by the State's personal income per school-age child, on 
the basis of State effort as measured by a State's total State and 
lo<^l expenditures from its own sources for elementary and sec- 
ondary education divided by the State's total personal income, 
and on the basis of the number of school-age children in the State. 
Aeed measure should be adjusted for regional differences in the 
cost of education. 

• Grant of financial assistance conditioned on adoption and imple- 
mentation of State nlans for reform of education finance— includ- 
ing substantial reduction in per-pupil expenditure disparities 
based on local wealth; adequate attention to the higher cost of 
educating disadvantaged, handicapiMsd, bilingual and other chil- 
dren with special needs; adequate attention to the higher cost of 
urban education and the greater overall demands on the urban 
tax dollar; and, reform of i)roperty tax assessment and collection 
procedures. 

• Provision that local education agencies be required to adopt 
effective procedures, including objective measurements of educa- 
tional achievement, for the annual evaluation of the effectiveness 
of education programs. In addition, States should be encouraged 
to undertake comprehensive statewide educational assessment 
programs through a setaside of funds for States with such 
programs. 

I would, however, change the term "education" in the last line of the 
nrst endorsement, above, to "living." 

C. The Educatioxal System 

The Minority Views criticize the lack of emphasis in the Report on 
research and developr.ent, and suggests the need for development of 
new concepts of responsibility and accountability. I heartedlv agree 
with the«e recommendations. But, I think both reports share* a com- 
nicn failing m that they seem to assume that a deficiency in the 
education of a child, or a given group of children, is due primarilv to 
the failure of the educational system without sufficient recard to' the 
learning ability of a given child. 
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I would su<rgest that existing studies tend to demonstrate that there 
is a very limited variation in the achievement of a given individual 
student due solely to environmental manipulation. Hard scientific data 
should be developed so that we might make better judgments as to the 
amount of resources to be allocated for special programs for any par- 
ticular group of students, given a limited possibility of success. The 
Report, notes the lack of sufficient "longitudinal" studies to conclusively 
demonstrate the effect of existing programs upon the learning achieve- 
ment levels of children exposed to different learning situations. How- 
ever, as Professor David J. Armor, a noted Harvard sociologist, re- 
cently pointed out, the existing studies reject the tentative conclusions 
of the Select Committee s Report. 

Ever}- effort should be made within the school sj-stem to provide each 
child an equal opportunity to he educated in areas in which his apti- 
tude is greatest — and at learning levels suited to his capabilities. Our 
children are no more homogeneous than our adults; but then* is a 
disturbing trend toward treating children as a homogeneous mass. 
The tendency in many areas is to tell individuals and groups that lower 
achievement levels is due to discrimination rather than unequal ability. 
This is often misleading and obviously promotes racial disharmony. 

D. BrsiXG 

The most controversial and emotion-ridden issue in our school sys- 
tem is the degi*ee — if any — to which our children should l>e bused 
out of their neighborhood for the purpose of achieving a ^'proper*' 
socioeconomic — or racial — mix in the classrooms of our Nation. It 
is obvious that such busing lessens the extent of parental involve- 
ment in the school svstem to the extent that children are bused out 
of a neighborhood. The Committee's Report would agree that this 
loss of community control is an undesirable result. 

Although the Coleman Report finds a great advantage to a socio- 
economic mix in our school system and in the individual classroom, 
there is a gi*eat deal of evidence to the contrary. In the summer of 
1972, Professor Armor published a research report in Public Intei^est 
entitled* "The Evidence of Busing.*' After analyzing busing projects 
in five Northern cities, he concluded that "busing is not an effective 
policy instrument for raising the achievement of black students or 
for increasing interracial harmony." Otlier scholai's who have ana- 
lyzed the Coleman Report and underlying data, have determined 
that Coleman's conclusion as to the beneficial effect of socioeconomic 
mix on education is incorrect. 

Southernei's have had no choice as to whether their childre.i \yere 
bused. As a result of the hearings, however, many Northern cities 
have had their integration timetable stepped up. And, in the next few 
years, this lack of choice will be extended across our Nation. As the 
rest of our Nation joins the South in bearing the burdens of busing, 
there is no doubt in my mind that they too will conclude that the 
busing of children creates great problems that are not offset by any 
measui-able educational or social gains. Our schools and our children 
have been asked to solve a problem which the rest of society has been 
^unable to i*esolve over 100 years. That problenri— nchieving racial har- 
mony and understanding-— must be dealt with: but, the busing of 
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children is not the appropriate moans to a solution. As more and 
more educators and scliolars conclude tliat no educational benefits 
accrue to cither poor or rich, or black or white children as a result 
of busmg, I hope that the advocates of busing as a means of im- 
proving educational levels will have the courage to admit that they 
are wrong. If so. they will join those who have op]>o5ed busing from 
the \'crj' oe^nning. Wc can exjx^ct such changes as the children of 
busing pro]M>nents join those presently being bused out of their nei^- 
borhoods. Many a miraculous oveniight conversion to an anttbusing 
position has already been obscr\'cd in Michigan* Maryland, and Mas- 
sachusetts during recent 3-ears. More will occur if busmg is continued. 

E. CONCLUSIOX 

Education is vital not on\y to the protection of our liberties and 
freedom, but is part of our obligration to posterity. Most of the 
children currently in our schools will live much of their lives in the 
21st Centur}% AVe nuist provide a quality education for everj- child 
in the United States. The accident of place of a child s birth should 
not determine the quality of education he receives. Regardless of 
where in the United States a child is bom, or tlic characteristics of 
its parent, it should, as the Committee's Report recommends: "have 
the same chance to participate and to succeed in life s activities." I 
l)elieve the measures that I have advocated in these Individual Views 
would greatly help toward achievement of this goal— which all the 
meuibers of the Select Comm ittee share. 

John L. McCleli-\x- 



MR. WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jk. 
n.S. Senator From tiie State of Vikgikia 



A* iNTROEKTCnON 



Our Nation has reached a watershed period in public school desegre- 
gation, and the future currents are uncertain. In the nearly two dec- 
ades since the decision in Brown \\ Boartl of Education (317 X7.S. 
483 (1054)) much attention has focused on the successes and failures 
of attempts to desegregate public schools. In the South, we have seen 
State laws sanctioning segregation by race disappear and the 
utilization of x-arious techni(|ues such as pairing of schools, special as- 
signments and busing to eliminate racially identifiable scliools. Concur- 
rently, we have seen a downward trend in public school enrollments 
compared to anticipated enrollments; an increase in private schools; 
charges of discrimination within schools; and, certain efforts to avoid 
racial mixing. In the North, wc have seen a long period of quiet, fol- 
lowed finally by efforts to attack de facto segregation or to prove that 
de facto seg^gation is usually de jure. 

The reaction, both South and North, has— in the face of direct con- 
frontation with the problem of school desegregation — been the same. 
Some persons continue to claim that complete desegregation to the 
point of racial balancing is both morally necessary and educationally 
sound. Others claim tb<it such a move is educationally counterprodiic- 
t've and unrealistic in terms of the bunlens it imposes upon parents 
and children, both black and white. Tlie two opposing schools of 
thought have, unfortunatelv, resulted in violence both in the North 
and the South. Pontiac, Mich., was not unlike Clinton, Tenn. ; Sturgis, 
Ky. ; or Mansfield, Tc.\., in the 1950s. 



The great majority of Americans^^thc polls tell us, support educa- 
tional opportunities for all children but oppose forced busing of public 
school children. In numerous recent elections, the voters have rein- 
forced the poll findings. 

In recent years, a massive body of literature has risen to substantiate 
practically all positions — positions ranging from the necessity of 
busing to the genetic inferiority of certain mmority groups. 

It is from this mass of literature, from conflicting opinions and 
beliefs, that American education must chart its future. That course 
cannot be easy. It involves honest differences among educated men. It 
involves the hopes and aspirations — and the fears— of millions of 
Americans throughout our land. It involves the principles upon which 
our Nation was founded and the rights of citizens l)oth black and white. 
It involves the future of scholastic attainments in our educational 
system, and the future atmosphere in which men of various back- 
grounds and color will relate to each other in our society as a whole. 
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It involves a testing of our Xation to determine if i-eason and rational- 
ity-by blacks and whites, by liberals and cojiscivatives-ran Prevail 
over emotionalism, deinagogiier>- and fear. 

B.C031MITTEE Backorocnd 

«/„KiS'™"?' *^"'*'2'T'' - U.S. Senate agreed to the 

c^ab ishmen^. of a Select Committee on Equal Educational Op- 
portunity. The committee was charged with the "study [of 1 the cffec- 
tivcneis of existing laws and policies in assuring equality of 
educational opportunity including policies of the United States'with 
nprrt to segregation on the ground of race, color or national origin, 
^^1*«T 1* segregation and whatever the origin or 

^,>?.V'J!r * segregation, and to examine the extent to which t^licics 
arc applied uniformly in all regions of the United States." 

.senate action to create the committee came in the wake of a number 
of actions. First, the Senate had debated and acceptecd the so-called 
btennis amendment, offered by Senator John Stennis (D-Miss.)— 
^ i 1£ Aif "O*??™ «PPli««tion in all parts of the United States 
fiu^"!?" the civil rights guidelines established bv various agencies 
of the Federal Government pursuant to those laws. The Stennis amend- 
meiit had several bases : 

FjW, statistics released at that time were beginning to show that 
thcrr was more desegregation of public schools in the South than in 
many areas of tli? North and West and, there wis substantial belief 
that, in view of the statistics, it was unfair to continue to imi)ose 
requirements upon the South which were not ^ninosed niwn the \ortli 

^eroMrf It was obvious ihat our Xitioii was on a threshold as far as 
desegregation of public schools was con'^ incd. In the large maioritv 
Of cases, direct jnre segregation, that is, officially sjiiictionwl se.r'- 
regation, had lieen abolished. The oucstion which' was to face the 
countn— the question which, to a large extent, was broiiffht to the 
/iliT-t ^^ f'wann v. Chnrlottc-Meclilrvhnrq (4()2 V S 1 

<1!)<1))— was whether or not school districts were to l)e r«'-;.iired to 
engage in massive busing and to follow assignment plans which in 
etfect— If not m exphcitness-were plans of racial haliinco. If racial 
l«ilancc is the goal, then school districts thn)iighoiit the land should 
oc required to make reassignments. 

Third, there, was substantial confusion over exactly what the law re- 
qurrcd— and what reason dictated— in school desegregation. 

Iwo years have passed, and our Xation is still floundering with the 
questions which began to surface years ago. The answers are no more 
evident now than i hey were, then, although there is the possibility that 

So ySx''"^ • ^I^T^- l>""or .303 F. Siipp. 

27.) ( 1969) ) which the Supreme Court; cun ently has before it : or that 
several other cases— which will undoubtedly be appealed to the court, 
such as the Richmond, Va., consolidation case-- will result in 
clanhcation of the de factofde jure matter and of what is now re- 
quired under law :n terms of desegregation and integration of schools. 

u IS rather obvioi^ from the activities associated with the passage of 
&. 659, tne Higher Education Act. Amendments of 1972. and the fail- 

TJ^fl ^^^"^ '""J^l^ ^ "'^ H.R. 13915, that the Congress is so 
divided that it is unlikely that effective legislation can be pawed. 
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Thws, recommendations made by this committee threaten to repre- 
sent little more than an exercise — jiii exercise in presenti'i^ diver^nt 
vieyrs that fails to deal pnicticjilly with tlic educational, legal and 
political problems which face our Nation. 

I must, consequently, disassociate myself from the committee Report 
and the committee recommendations. In large measure, I believe the 
hearing record is a good cMie. It covered many of the significant ques- 
tions relating to the provision of equal educational opportunity. I do. 
however, regret that certain witnesses— such as Daniel Moynihan, 
Nathan Glazer and Rov Innis— were not asked to testify, as I and 
others indicated in an August 28, 1070, letter to the chairman. 

I am also concerned by the underiying implication that the Federal 
Government can, by producing billions of dollars, reform U.S. educa- 
tion- While the report does contain qualifying language on this, the 
basic recommendations are to spend more mcmey. 

I have, therefore, determined to present my own views of the legal, 
educational and practical questions and my recommendations for deal- 
ing with them. 

C. The De Facto/De Jcre Co^TRO^•ERST 

In 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that separate but equal school 
systems were inherently unequal and that a dual school system violated 
the rights of minorities under the 14th Amendment of "the Con- 
stitution. Segregatim which resulted from State law or official action, 
that is, de hire segregation, \xns outlawed. At the time of the decision, 
Southern States had laws requiring separate school systems for blacl^ 
and whites. 

In the years which followed the 1054 decision, steps were taken to 
dismantle the dual school systems. It is true that action was not swift 
and that there are a number of episodes from these years of which the 
South cannot be proud. On the other hand, by 1070 statistics were 
be^nning to show ;hat raciallv identifiable schools were being erased 
from the South and that school desegregation had reached substantial 
proportions. 

One of the oft-used means of determining segregation is to view the 
number of black children attending schools in whTch a majority of tlie 
school population is white. Following is a table documenting the prog- 
ress in school desegregation which had been made in the South by 
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At the same time, however, statistics revealed that segregation and 
racial isolation in the North and West, particularly in the large metro- 
politan areas was increasing. In Bostor, for e^sample, the percentage 
of blacks in majority white schools had decreased from 18 percent to 
14.9 iHjrcent in the 2-year i>eriod between 1970 and 1972. In Cincinnati, 
the drop was 16.9 percent to 13.7 percent from 1970 to 1971. The figures 
can be given for many large cities as shown on the following table: * 



•From the Congressional Record, Jan. 20, 1972. 
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In luldition to the statistics which showwl the South makinff more 
progress m (Icsegregntion than the Xorth. several other aspects of the 
situation begiin to receive attention. 

I ^^/^ «n arbitrary dividing hne. Because a State 

■ 1 * J'V'' providing foi- a dual school system, it was con- 
sidered to have ;«>c segregation and it was required to take a num- 
ber of steps which had included assignment of tcjicliers on a ratio plan, 
pairings of school^ redrawing of school boundaries, and busing of 
schoolchildren. Furthermore, there was no means whereby a State 
once (le jure could ever be considered to have overcome its de jure 
status. ' 

In a number of the Northern and Western States, liowever, there 
had also lx?en huys either requiring dual school systems or iwrmittinff 
other forms of discrimination against minorities. Judge Walter Hott- 
mai^ of the Ka^em District of Virginia, compiled a listing of some of 
these lav-s which he included as an appendix to an opinion in a school 
desegregation cise. Following is Judge Hoffman's appendix : 

Judge Hoffmax's Appendix 

discriminatory laws or judicial decisions, ex- 
cluding Vimnia, Xorth Carolina, South CaroUna, Georgia, Florid, 
Alabama Mississippi, and Louisiana, in which mandatory school 
segregationlaws existed on May 17, 1954. ""tuuaiory scnooi 



ALASKA 



coml.u ml'' i" ^'Hi'' ^^i'^^^ ^ ^ " WAS held that 

.^micivilized Indians did not have to be admitted to public schools. 

lii^^^ m ^^^^ stepdiildren of ••an industrious, law- 
abiding, mtelligent native" Indian, who o|)erated a .store ''accord- 
ing to civilized methods," and had adopted the white man's .style of 
dress; ^ke, read and wrote the English language; and was a m«n- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church; were not civilized enough to attend 
white schools because they still lived with other memlwrsj of their 
tribe. 

firing y Sitka School Board, 7 Alas. 616 (1027), uphdd separate but 
equal schools for Indians. ^ 

ahzoxa 

Arizona Code Ann. (Itm), section 51-416, provided for mandatory 
segrwition in elementary schools. Under section 54-M8, there was 
permissive segregation in hiffh schools, where there were more than 
2r> blacks m the high school district and if approved by a majority 
vote of the rfectorate. By an amendment in 1951, section 54-416 was 
made permissive and section 54-W8 was rapealed. 

ARKANSAS 

Ark Stat. Ann. {lfH7), section 8a-509(c) required the establish- 
ment of separate schools for white and colored. 

CAUFORNXA 

While laws enacted in 18(»>-70 and 1880-81 provided (1) mandatory 
seimrate schools for Negro and Indian children, and (2) permissive 
separate schools for children of Mongolian or Chinese descent, a 
statute enacted in IMS but repealed in 11M7 reenacted the permissive 
separate school provision and provided that, if separate schools were 
established for Indian children or diildren of Chinese, Japanese or 
Mongolian imreiitage, th#y coiild not be admitted to any other school 
Cat. hducatmnal Code, section 80a3 (Deering's 1944.) Sec also: Cah 
Lam 1860-70, p. 838; Cat. Political Code, section 16^ (Deering's 
1885). 
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COLOKADO 

Miscegenation statute, CoL Statt. Ann, c. 107, sections 2, 3 (1935). 
Jackson w Denver, 109 Col. 196, 124 IK (2d) 210 (1909) holds that a^ 
otherwise valid common law marriase between a black and a white 
was declared to be ^immoral" and justified n conviction under a 
vagrancy statute defining same to include leading an "^immoral course 
of life." 

CONNECTICUT 

Conn, Const, Art. VI, section 2 (1818), limited the electorate to white 
male citizens owning property. In 1845 the property qualification was 
deleted. In 1876 the Constitution was amended by removing the re- 
quirement that Sectors be white. 

OELAWAKE 

Del Const., Art. X, section 2 (1^915) provided for separate schools. By 
the Del. Rev. Code, Ch. 71, section D (1935), two kinds of separate 
.schools were auwiirixed; "thosce for white children and those for 
coloreil children." 

OISTUCT OF COLUMBIA 

D.C, Code, title 7, sections 249, 252 (1939 Supp.), authorizes separate 
schools for wiiite and colored in the District. 

IDAHO 

Iilaho Const.. Art. 0. ^section 3 (1890), prohibits Chinese or Mongo- 
lians, not bom in the United States, from voting, serving as jurors, or 
holding civil offices. 

Miscegenation statute: 1867, p. 71, .section 3; R. S. section 2425, re- 
enacted Rev. Code .section 2616; amended 1921, Ch. 115, section 1, p. 
291. 

ILUNOIS 

lU. Const., Art. II. section 27 (1919), limited the electorate to white 
males. 

Although no statute respecting school segregation has l>een located, 
Iiistor>' is replete with evidence of discriminatory practices in operat- 
ing separate .schools for many years. Sec Ming, The Eliminallon of Scff- 
regntion in the Pnhlie Sehoots of the Xorth mut West, 21 .T. Negro Ed. 
265. 2C8 (1952); B. H. Valien. Raeial Desegregation of the VnWi 
Schools In Southern Illinois, 23 J. Xegro Ed. 303 (1954) ; ShagolofT, .4 
Study of Community Acceptance of Desegregation in Ttco Selected 
.Areas. 23 .T. Xegro Ed. 330 (1054). See also: United States v. School 
District J0l of Cook County, III., 301 F. Supp. 201, 217 (19(59). 

Thus, IlKnois without a siiecific statute, practiced .segregation in 
public schools prior to 1954, a]mo.st as much ns in the "Deep South.** 

INMANA 

Ind. Stat. Ann., section 28-5104 (Bums 1933), provided for the estah- 
Hsliment of .separate schools for Negroes if the school authorities be- 
lieved it to l)e nece.s.sary <»r pro|)er but, if no .separate schools were 
established, Negroes could attend white school.s. In 1949, the sepa- 
rate school law was repealed, Latcs, 1949, Ch. 186, .section 11. 

TOWA 

loiva Imxcs, Ch. 99, section 6 (1846), provided that schools were to 
be open to all white i)erson.s. 

lotca Imws, Oh. 52. section 30 (1858), called for the education of 
colored children in separate schools except where there was unanimous 
consent of all attending the school to allow Negroes to attend the 
white school. Thii* act was declared unconstitutional in District v. 
Cittf of Dubufjue. 7 Iowa 262 (1858). on the ground that the Constitu- 
tion gave the power to legislate with rvgard to education to the Board 
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of Education and not to the General Assembly. Thereafter, the Board of 
Education provided education for all ''youth" and in Clark v. The Board 
of Directors, 24 Iowa 206 (1868), this was construed as requiring ad- 
mission of Negroes into white schools. 

The Iowa Const, Art II, secUon 1 (1858), provided that only white 
males could be electors. Iowa Code, Ch» 130, section 2388 flf. (1859), 
stated that no colored person could be a witness. 

KANSAS 

Kan, Gen. Stat., section 72-1724 (1M9), gave authority to establish 
and maintain separate primary schools for whites and Negroes through- 
out the State, and separate high schools in Kansas City. See: Brown 
V. Board of Edueation, 347 U.S. 483 (1904) . 

KENTUCKY 

Ky. Const., section 187, Ky. Rev. Stat., section 158.020 (1916), re- 
quired separate schools for white and colored children. 

MARYLAND 

3fd. Code Ann., Art. 77, sections 124, 207 (1951), required the county 
boards of education to establish one or more separate schools for Ne- 
groes, provided that tlie colored population of any sucli district war- 
rantwl, in the board's judgment, an establishment of separate colored 
educational facilities. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In Roberts v. City of Boston, 59 Mass. 198 (1849), the court stated 
tliat separate scliools liad been maintained for colored children "for 
half a century." 

The court upheld tlie school committee in denying admission to a 
white scliool by a Negro child. However, 6 years later Massachusetts 
b.v statute abolished the practice of excluding on account of race, color 
or religion. 

MICHIGAN 

A dissenting opinion in The People v. The Board of Fdueation of 
Detroit, 18 Mich. 400 (1869), states that in ISn separate schools for 
colored were established in Detroit. The court was construing an 
amendment to the general school law which provided that all residents 
had an equal right to attend schools and the statute was held to apply 
to Detroit. 

In Day v. Otcen, 5 Midi. 520 (1858), the court upheld a regulation 
excluding a Negro from the cabin of a steamer solely for the reason of 
his race. 

People v. Dean, 14 Mich. 406 (1866), held that only whites, or those 
at least three-fourths white, could vote. 

Miscegenation statute, C. L. 1857, 3209, C. L. 1871, 4724, prohibited 
marriages between whites and Negroes until the statute was amended 
in 1883. 

MINNESOTA 

Minn. Rev. Stat, Ch. 5, section 1 (1851), and Minn. Const, Art. 
VII, section 1 (1858), excluded Negroes from voting until amendment 
of November 3, 1868. 

MISSOURI 

Mo. Const, Art. XI, sections 1, 3 (1875), and Mo. Rev. Stat., sec- 
tion 103.130 (1W9), required separate schools and "it shall be unlaw- 
'ful for any colored child to attend any white school or for any white 
child to attend a colored school." These provisions were repealed in 
1957, three years after Brown L 
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MONTANA 

Mont. Ter. Laws, 1872, p. 627, provided for separate schools of 
children of African descent wlien re(iuested by at least ten such 
children. This statute was repealed in 1895. 

Miscegenation statute, Mont. Rev, Code, section 5700, (1935). 

NEBRASKA 

Neh. Rev. Stat, Ch. 48, section 8 (1866), imposed upon the local 
school directors the duty of taking an annual census of unmarried 
white youth between the ages of five and twenty-one for the purpose 
of school assigiiments. Neh. Rev, 8tat., Ch. 48» section (1866), establish- 
ing the school system states that it is \'for the purpose of affording 
the advantage of a free education to all white youth of this territory," 
and further provides that all colored persons shall be ''exempted from 
taxation for school purposes." These laws were repealed in 1969. 

Miscegenation statute. Neh. Rev, Stat., section 42-103 (1^). 

NEW JERSEY 

NJ. Conu 8tat„ vP, 4791-92, Schools sections 201-201, pp. 4814-16, 
Schools sections 262-267 (1911), established as industrial school for 
blacks. 

In M. T. Wright, Racial Integration in the Puhlio ScJiooh in New 
Jersey, 23 J. Negro Ed. 282 (1954), there is reference to an 1850 
statute permitting a township in Morris County to establish separate 
schools for colored children. 

In Williams and Ryan, Schools in Transition, p. 122 ( 1954) , it is said : 
"A survey of 62 school districts, initiated in the spring of 1&48, re- 
vealed that two-thirds had segregated schools sanctioned by local 
custom and practice." 

NJ, Const,, Art II, section 1 (1844), limited suffrage to white 
males. 

NEW MEXICO 

Stat,, section 55-1201 (1941 Annot) allowed school boanls to 
place children of African descent in separate schools if the facilUies 
Were equal. 

NEW YORK 

N,\\ Consol, Laics, c. 15, section 921 (Cahill 1930), provided that 
trustees of any union school district organissed under a special act "may 
establish sei)arate schools for colored children provided that the fa- 
cilities are equaL" On March 25, 1938, this law was repealed. 

MRTH DAKOTA 

Miscegenation states, N.D. Rev. Code, section 14-03(^ (1913). 

OHIO 

Under Ohio Stat., Ch. 101, section 31 (1854), separate schools for 
colored children were authorized and required when there were more 
than thirty school-aged colored children in a towni^ip. This statute was 
repealed in 1887. It was held in Oames v. McCann, 21 Ohio St. Rep. 198 
(1871) that the existing statute deprived the Negroes of the right to 
admission at white schools. 

Separation of races on an educational level under the separate but 
equal theory was upheld in State ex rel Weaver v. Trustees, 126 Ohio 
St. Rep. 290 (1933). 

OKLAHOMA 

Mandatory seimrate but equal schools required for black and white 
children. Okla. Const, Art. I. section 5, Art. XIII, Section 3; Okla. 
Stat, Title 70, Section 5-1 (IWO Suw>. ) . 
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OREGON 

Miscegenation statute* Ore. Comp. Laws Ann., section 6^102 (IWO). 
Statute repealed 1951. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In ffohhs V. FOffff, 0 Watts ik53 (Pa. 1837), the C!ourt held that a free 
male Negro was not a freeman entitled to vote under tlie Pennsylvania 
Constitution providing that all freemen could vote. In 1838, the Penn- 
sylvania Const itttt ion f Art I, restricted voters to white freemen. In 
1874 this restriction was removed. 

Wliile unable to locate the statute, H. M. Bond, The Education of 
the Negro in the American Social Order, p. 378 (1034), states that in 
18W Pennsylvania enacted an optional separate schotH law where there 
were more than twenty Negroes in a district. This law was reportedly 
rei^ealed In 1881. 

iniODK ISLAND 

Ahimons v. CharUstown School District, 7 U.I. 51)6 (1064), held that 
Indian tribes were not entitletl to send their children to loatl public 
schools since the state had provided schools for Indians through a 
si)ecial state appropriation. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Indians were required to attend federal schools established for them 
w*henever such schools were available. S.D. Laws Ch. 138, .sections 
LnK>-293 (11)31) : S.I>. Code, Section 15.3501 (1930). 

TENNESSEE 

Mandatory separate schools for colored children Tenn, Const., Art. 
XI Section 12; Tcnn. Code. Section 2377, 2393-0 (1932). 

TEXAS 

Mandatory sei)arate schools for colored children. Tex. Const.. Art. 
VII, section 7; Tex. Ann. Rev. Civ. Stat., Articles 2710, 2000 (1025). 

UTAH 

Utah Laws and Ordinances, 1851. An Ordinance to Incorporate Great 
Salt Lake City, section 6, provided *'all free white male inhabitants 
are entitled to vote . . 

Miscegenation .statute. Utah Code Ann., Section 40-1-2 (1043). 

WEST VIRGINIA 

^landatory separate schools for colored children. ^V. Va. Code, ch. 
18, Art. 5, Section 14 (1031). 

WISCONSIN 

Indiat!S required to attend separate schools where such schools were 
available. Wise. Stat., section 40.71, (1949), Repealed in 1951. 

Under Wise. Stat., section 75, 14(4), restrictions surviving the issu- 
ance of tax deeds (after tax sales which were valid and enforceable 
included tho.se regarding the "character, race, and mitionality of the 
owners.** Statute repealed in 1951. 

WYOMING 

Wy(h Comp. Stat. Ann., section 67-624 (1045, but origiimlly eimcted 
in 1876) , provided that the school boards could establish separate but 
equal .schools for Negroes. 

SUMMARY 

Only as to the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, and Hawaii d^es it nppear from this nonexhaustive re- 
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search that no discriminatory laws appeared on the books at one time 
or another. No consideration has been given to ruer*D Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Canal Zone or Guam. 

As can be noted, only six States in our Nation, that is, only 12 per- 
cent of our States, have been without discriminatory laws at some 
time in their histoiy. Furthernioi'e, several States outside the South 
which have had such laws, had them until quite recently : Indiana had 
laws i)ennitting a dual school system until 1040; Arizona and Wiscon- 
fiiii had similar laws for Indians until 1051. 

In view of this, is the arbitrary 1954 date fair? Is it i-easonable to 
call a State which had a discriminatory law in 1054 a State with de 
jure segregation and not call a State which had such a law 3 or 4 years 
earlier a State witli de jure segregation? Furthermore, is it reasonable 
to expect the citizens of those States, which had such laws in 1054, 
to bear more burdens and take more actions than States which had 
teiminated their laws only several yeai'S earlier? Finally, is it i^eason- 
ablc to expect the citizens of States which had segregation statutes — 
but which have been taking steps to desegregate for 18 years — to take 
additional steps to overcome racial imbalances if other States, which 
now have more racial isolation, do not have to take the same steps? 
Does that represent equal protection of the laws for the citizens of 
those States which have been taking actions? 

Second'i the hypocrisy attached to the concept of de jure vei'sus de 
facto segregation was beginning to be recognized in so far as education 
itself was concerned. If a minority-group child was deprived because he 
was racially isolated, then he suffered from that isolation no matter 
what its source might be. That is, the child in a predominantly black 
Detroit or Boston school suffered just as much as the child in a pre- 
dominantly black rural Southern school. As Prof. James Coleman 
of Johns Hopkins Uni vei'sity noted in testimony before the committee : 
. . . school segregation had classically, m the South, been 
protected by law, and in the North been protected by resi- 
dence. Now it is even somewhat in the South protected by 
residence. The effect of segregation on children is quite in- 
dependent of its origin, that is, whether it arises from law or 
f lom residence.* 

Thus, as far as education is concerned — and education is our major 
concern — racial isolation is as detrimental to the black child in a 
Northern city as it is to a black child in the rural or urban South. 

Yet, the Northern and Western areas sat behind a shield of de facto 
segregation. The argument was made that segregation resulted from' 
housing patterns and other informal factors and that there was, there- 
fore, no legal remedy. As recently as 1070, then- Assistant Attorney 
General Jerris I^onard referred me to the case of Deal v. Cincinnati 
(360 Fed. 2d 55, 6th Circuit (1066) ) in which the Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in Mr. T^eonard's words: . . rejected the contention that 
racial isolation, standing alone, not brought by official action of the 
school board, was a violation of the 14th Amendment. . . As a result 
the Department of Justice intervened in only six cases to bring about 
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desegi-c^ration outside the South prior to July 1970— and the Depart- 
ment of Health. Education, and Welfare took little action. A chal- 
len*re to Chicafjo schools — where in 1970 only 2.8 percent of the black 
students attended predominantly white schools — was quietly buried 
after Chicago Mayor Richard Daley made a telephone call to Wash- 
ington in 1965. Also, it took more than 2 years for fund termination 
proce(lures to be taken against Boston, despite widely recognized dis- 
crimination in that school system. 

In recent months, a number of cases liave arisen in the North and 
West. In most of those instances where the court has spent the time and 
effort to examine closely the situation, the finding has tended to be, 
not that (le facto segi-egation has produced racial isolation in the 
schools, but that purposive and deliberate actions on the part of school 
and other local officials, such as school constniction and assignment 
plans, contributed to the development of racially identifiable schools. 

Thus, there is evidence that the North and West have de jure segre- 
gation, too. TTnfortunately. however, the general legal approach 
throughout many years has tended to be: To treat the Soutli, where 
ile jwre segi-egation is easier to pi-ove, as the guilty section: and, to 
move with nmch less than delibei^ate speed in the other paits of the 
Nation to deal with either racial isolation or with segn»gation, what- 
ever the latter *s origin or cause may be. 

In view of this, I believe that the de facto/de jure distinction is a 
tweedle-dee/tweedle-dimi distinction. It is misleading and has, to date, 
permitted sections of our Xatioii to hide their problems behind a shield 
wliicli has allowed them to excuse the discriminatory actions wliicli 
exist in their areas and to avoid tlie corrective actions which the South- 
ern part of the Nation has been required to take. 

I view the distinction ashyiwcritical and inequitable. Under this dis- 
tinction, parents and schoolchildren in the South have been required to 
bear burdens of iiieoiiveiiience and of cost which other sections of the 
Nation have, to date, not been requii-ed to bear — even after it has be- 
come obvious that the South has less racial isolation than many of 
these. 

D. The CunnExr Busing Situatiok 

AVe are, I believe, at a crossroads, where we have been for something 
like the past 2 years. The real questions are busing and racial balance : 
Are they required; should they be required; will they be required? 

Statistics are often misleading, especially in the aggregate. Some 
of the figiu-es now being quoted on busing are uiidoubvedly bein;y mis- 
handled. It is said that busing is used by a large percentage of the stu- 
dent population and always lias been and that busing to achieve any 
type of racial balance is at a minimum. 

At the moment this is somewhat true. Several important qualifica- 
tions must, however, be made. School transportation is a fact of life 
for many schoolchildren, especially for those in small towns and rural 
areas, and, to some extent, in the sizable urban ai-eas where large, 
consolidated high schools exist. In many of these ai-eas, the need for 
the school bus will continue. In other aitjas, includhig a number of 
rural Southern counties, the amount of busing has actually declined 
in rexMJiit years. Seveml exfjlanations are given for this: A decline in 
the overall student population; consolidation of dual school systems; 
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and, development in certain areas which has led to schools closer to 
homes. 

In many Southern cities, we are, however, on the verge of requiring 
massive new school busing. In the area of Richmond, Va. — where a 
Federal judge has ordered consolidation — for example, 78 percent of 
the schoolchildren would be bused. Under a plan in Norfolk, Va., it 
is estimated than 26,000 out of a 1972-73 total enrollment of 44,000 
need transportation to their school assignments. In Nashville, Tenn., 
45,000 of 85,000 pupils are being bused, liy almost any measure, these 
figin-es do represent a significant increase in forced busing in the 
South — especially in the cities. They also raise new questions about: 

• Financing the additional cost of transportation. 

• Consolidation of public school systems. 

• Whether or not- busing should be required of all city or metro- 
I)olitan areas. 

Furthermore, the signs are already evident that in those Southern 
districts whei-e massive busing is being required, the white enrollment 
is dropping. Richmond, Va.,Tost 7,500 in enrollment during a 2-year 
period. Norfolk's enrollment dropped from 54,821 to 48,573 between 
1970 and 1972. In Nashville, the September 1970 enrollment was 95,164, 
and in 1972, 85,411. Thus, the trends which so many Northern cities 
have already witnessed are bocbming evident in the South. Southern 
cities are experiencing what ^5oston has experienced — where 198,000 
whites have left the city during the past 10 yeai*s. And, what Chicago 
has experienced, where-pl)et\vecn 1960 and ld70 — almost 500,000 whites 
moved out of the city into the suburbs. The children who, according 
to KqiiaVity of Kdueattonal OppoHumty^ help pi*oduce a viable school 
system educationally are l)eing withdrawn f I'om the system. 

As complex as the situation relating to busing is, the situation related 
to racial balance is even more compucatcd. Since the statewide Geor- 
gia caiie {U.^. v. State of Georgia (CA 12,972 (N.D. Ga.) Dec. 17, 
1969), it has become accepted that toachei-s are assigned according to 
a ratio. 

In the case of students, the Gharlotte-Meckhnhurg case is often 
cited. In that case. Chief Justice Burger noted : 

In some circumstances cei-tuin schools may ranain all or 
largely of one mcc until new schools can be pi'ovided or 
neighborhood patterns change. Schools all or pi-edominantly 
of one race in a district of mixed iwpulation will require c1oh3 
scniany to detennine that school assignments ai^e not part 
of State-enforced segregation. In light of the above, it 
should be clear that tlie existence of some small number of 
one-race, or virtually one-nice, schools within a district is not 
in and of itself, the mark of a system which still pmctices 
segregation by law. The district ]udge or school authorities 
should make every effoit to achieve the greatest possible de- 
gi*ee of actual desegi-egation and will thus necessarily be 
concerned with the elimination of one-race schools. 

Shortly thereafter, in Wimton-Saleiro/ Forsyth County Board of 
Education v. Scott (No. 71274, Denial of Application for Stay, Au- 
gust 31, 1971) Chief Justice Burger commented further: 
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Nothing could be plainer, or so I had thought^ than Swanti^ 
disaiyroval of the il i)crcent--29 iK»rccnt racial conipasition 
found in the Swann case as the controlling factor in assign- 
nicnt of punils, simply because that was the racial comi)osition 
of the whole school system. Elsewhere in the Steam opinion 
we had noted the necessity for a district couit to determine 
what in fact was the racial balance as an obvious and neces- 
sary parting ix)int to decide whether in fact any violation 
exi^; we concluded, however, that "the very limited use 
made of the mathemaiical ratios was within the equitable 
remedial discretion of the District Court." 

Yet, there arc several significant facts about these statements. 

First, they do not, clearly and concisely, say what the law does re- 
quire. They are confusing. 

Second^ they fail to deal with the de facto/de jure controversy. 

Furthermore, certain actions of the Court si)cak louder than its 
words. In the Mobile case Dmyk v. School Commksioner$ of Mobile 
Count!/ (402 U.S. 33 (1971), for example, all of the elementary 
schools except nine were racially balanced. Those nine were considered 
by local school officials as a special case since they were located in an 
area somewhat separated from the other parts of the city by a super- 
highway. The same Supreme Court for whom Chief Justice Burger 
spoke above, ruled that those schools— nine out of 58— had to be in- 
cluded in the desegregation plan. 

In Norfolk, Va., the school assignment plan for 1071-72 was based 
on a balancing of students. As it worked out, a number of white cliil- 
dren failed to show up at their assigned schools, presumably having 
left the system for another system or for private education, with the 
result that the balancing did not occur as planned* 

Thus, whether or not the words bespeak of racial balance is imimpor- 
tant. The important fact is that court nilingsare in effect seeking racial 
balancing. 

This, then, is what has happened in our Nation. In general, on the 
basis of the dc farto/de jure distinction, greater efforts to achieve de- 
segregation have been required in tlie South than in the North. These 
additional steps have been required despite the fact tliat the South is 
today more desegregated than the North and despite tlie fact that there 
IS growing evidence that Northern segregation and racial isolation has 
Its roots in officially sanctioned actions, that is, in de jure s^regation. 

Under tlie^ circumstances, the entire Nation should be treated 
equally. The South should no longer be made the proving ground for 
the entire Nation. I^ws and regulations sliould be applied equally and 
uniformly throughout our land. 

E. WrrHER Now? 

Our question then becomes, what laws and regulations shall there be? 
What is required? YlTiat should we do— legally, educationally and so- 
cially— m order to see that each of our citizens enjoys tlie equal protec- 
tion of the laws, that each child in our Nation receives an equal educa- 
tional opportunity? 

After years of confusion in our land over the const it iitioiial require- 
ments of desegregation, we continue without a final legal opinion. Pro- 
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domIs and counterproposals have been presented in Congress.. BotJi 
legislation and constitutional amendments arc pending. The U.S. 
Sun remo Court had granted certiorari in the Denver case {Keyen v. 
School DUtrict No. /, Denver F. Supp. 279 (1969) ), which could 
lead to resolution of the de facto/dtjure distinction. It is probable that 
either the Richmond case or the Detroit case (Bradley v. Milliken^ Civ. 
Action 35257 (E.D. Mich. 1971)) or a similar situation involving 
uiotropolitau consolidation will be accepted by the court Unfortu- 
nately, a decisiou may not come soon. And, even when it comes, there 
is the possibility that the ruliujo^ will be on narrow grounds or on mat- 
ters other than busing and racial Imlauce* For the sake of our public 
schools, however, I hope that neither the gloomy prospect of judicial 
avoidance of the issue nor the likc]ihoo<l of congressioiuil inaction will 
prove true. 

In the meantime, the legal questions i-emain : Wlicn is a dual school 
system dismantled ? AVhat constitutes a unitary school system ? Doeit a 
school sj^stem which once had de jure segregation always have deiure 
.segre^nitiou or arc there other causes? Must everj- school in a school 
district reflect a racial balance in order for the school district to come 
from under the de jure categorisation ? Does everj* minority child have 
a right* under the U.S. Constitution and laws, to an education in a 
school in which his race is balanced with that of another race or races? 
Must schools constantly shift children— at the l)eginning of each year 
or during the yeai^in order to achieve some racial balance? what 
docs eaual protection of the laws mean— for black and for white 
schoolchildren? 

Tlui Coustituti(/n is and should be colorblind. I believe it is wrong to 
classify men by race. I Ixslicvc that laws and fwlicies which seek such 
a classification are illegal. That was the essence of the /hvwn decision. 
As Xathan G lazer note<l in a recent article : 

The proinisoof /^roi^'w is being realized. Black children may 
not be denied to any school on account of their race (except 
for the cases in which courts and Federal officials insist that 
the^Y are to be denied admittance to s(*hoo]s with a black ma- 
jority simply l)ecause thoy are black).* 

I believe most school districts in the South have moved to eliminate 
the vestiges of the dual school systeuu that most of the racially-identi- 
fiable schools which renmin are the results of housing and other pat- 
terns which make it difficult to deal with pre<lominantly black or 
predominantly white schools. 

Two principal means of dealing with racially identifiable schools 
arc'* however* ueing discussed at the moment: Husingand school dis- 
trict consolidation. The Supreme Court has said that busing may be 
use<l as a tool for dismantling dual school systems but it has not indi- 
cated when such a system sliall I)e considere<l dismantleil nor what 
shall l)e required in cases where dual school systems do not exist. Those 
arc answers we need. And* we need renaonahfe answers, answers which 
provide opportunities but which (lo not imi>ose unreasonable burdens 
or deny any citizens— black or white— tlie equal protection of the laws. 

Educationally, the situation is almost as unclear as the legal aspects. 
71iere is asul>stantial hoAy of material and analysis, much of it contra- 
dictory. As noted in the committee report, the most impressive and 
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exjwnsive study, tJie so-callcd Coleman Report named for Prof. James 
Coleman of Johns Hopkins UnivcrBitv, Equality of Educational 
Opportunity^ suggests that facilities ancl services have only a limited 
effect on the edttcational acliievements and aspirations of schoolchil- 
drcrt. Far more imtK>rtant tlian facilities and ser/tccs, the report con- 
cluded is the Imckground of the children in a scliool. As the report 
sUtes: 

Studies of scliool achievement have consistently shown that 
vitriations in family background account for far more varia* 
tion in sdiool achievement than do variations in scliool charac- 
teristics.* 

Or, as another sect icm of the report sug^jcsts : 

If a white pupil from a home that i3 strongly and effectively 
supportive of education is put in a scliool where most pupifs 
do not come from such homes* his adiievement will be liUle 
different than if lie were in a school comtMXsed of others like 
himself. But if a minority pupil from a home without much 
educational strength is i>ut with schoolmates with strong edu- 
cational Imckgrounds, his achievement is likely to increase,** 

Both Prof. Coleman and Dr. Thomas Pettigrew of Harvard agree, 
however, that there is a ^^tippinic \yo\\\i^ at wliidi the number of advan- 
taged children lose their beneficial effects on tlie disadvanta*gcd group. 
For Dr. Pettigrew this |ioint is about 35 i)ercent, that is, when tlie num- 
ber of disadvantai^'d reacheti more than percent tlien the beneficial 
aspects begin to diminish. For Coleman, the tipping point is slightly 
higher, running in the 4(K50 percent range. 

At any rate, the implication is tliat in order for the findings of tlie 
Coleman Rci>ort to l)e applied succcfsfullv to education, at least rX) 
percent, and preferably more, of tJie students in a class and school 
should Ix) advantaged. Furtlieniiore, sending a single or few advan- 
taged children into a disadvantaged environment annarently does 
nothing for either the advantaged or disadvantaged diila. Thus, where 
integration «'akes place, it would appear wise to keep in mind tlicse 
basics of the Coleman data. 

There are, furthcniiore, those who believe that facilities do make a 
difference — that numbers of library books, student services, teachers^ 
aides--do matter* 

I tend to believe Diat tliere are valid points to both views. Certain 
facilities and sen'ices are basic to education and to the provision of an 
equal educational opportunity for all our children. It does not take 
niuch---the tour of a selected number of schools within a school dis* 
trict— to determine that facilities and services are inequitably spread 
^hrougliout most school systems. Efforts sliould be made to provide a 
mimmum level or services and facilities to ail children no matter what 
school t4)cy may attend. We must, lioweven remain aware of tlie litera- 
ture which suggests that money and facilities alone do not guarantee 
a good education. 

Furthennore, the study and analysis of the effects of integration 
are, at most, less than complete. Berkeley, Calif., which has experi- 
mented with a racial balance plan, has been proclaimed as both a sue* 
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cess and a failure. Project Concern in Hartford, Conn., in which a 
number of in?^ercity black students arc bused into surrounding subur- 
ban areas on a voluntaiy basis, has been proclaimed a success* but it 
nmst be remembered that that project is largely a one-way program 
and limited in size. Finally, the recent study by David Armour should 
not be overlooked. All our learning, all our attempts to seek knowledge, 
are useless if we criticize findings without exploring them, if we are 
afraid to look at a situation as it is or might be. Our educational estab* 
lishment might have saved time and money in the 1960s if it had not 
adopted so readily the unproven techniques which a December 1972 
report by Paul Nachtigal of the Ford Foundation was to find unpro- 
ductive. We should beware of making a mistake with busing and racial 
balance, especially in view of thc^coS; and disruption involved. 

To me, the evidence is far from clear that busing and racial balance 
bring the desired educational response, that they are a panacea for 
the educational ills of our Nation. We engage in what I have often 
referred to as the "politics of over-promise** if we present busing or 
racial balance as such to any group. 

With the Coleman Report-, the reanalysis of the Coleman Beport, 
the other data which has been collected and the work of this committee 
ending in inconclusive findings about the value and results of various 
desegregation attempts and education programs^ it would be an easy 
thing to call for an additional study. In a way, that seems to be what 
is required. Yet, that could lead to no more resolute conclusion and 
in the meanwhile the situation demands attention. A more positive 
approach, perhaps* is to admit that our knowledge is incomplete, the 
available research inconclusive, and to move within limited bound& 

Aside from the legal and constitutional qu^ions which must be 
decided, there are substantive questions re^rding education and our 
Nation's priorities which must also be considered. There is significant 
disaffection with tT.S. education today. Questions range from the rele- 
vance of the curricula to the lifestylei? of students to the failure of the 
system to meet the needs of many students. 

If busing and racial balance arc to be instituted — and we are facing 
that decision, for the South as well as for the North and East and 
West — then there must be an evaluation of the cost. In Norfolk, Va., for 
example, the courts ordered the city not only to implement a specific 
assignment plan but also to provide the free transportaticHi to imple- 
ment that plan. The estimates for the cost of the program were $2^ 
million for capital costs (purchase of 200 buses and routine mainte- 
nance facility) if the city acquired a fleet of buses, plus an annual 
operating cost of about $780,000. As it turns out, the school system 
determined to contract, for the 1073-7»3 school year, with a local car- 
rier at a cost of about $63 per sttident or $1.6 million per year. 

The same questions face dozens of other school systems: How much 
will transportation plans cost? Who will pay? The figures are difficult 
to develop, but if we were to require. busmg in the 100 largest, school 
districts or in the 212 standard metropolitan statistical areas, the cost 
would run into billions of dollars. In view of the limited findings of the 
educational research and information available, is this cost worth it ? Is 
it worth it when thousands of schools and millions of schoolchildren 
need improved facilities and services, need special education help and 
attention, need assistance which requires dollars to provide? 
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The coininittcc Report lias discussed in some detail the inequities 
and burdens of the property tax. It is evident that the local property 
tax cannot sustani more major increases in local educational sriendinff 
Several alteniatives were presented to the conmiittee. At the moment, 
I am uichned toward the rcconnnendations of the xVdvisor\- Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, which proposes that the Federal 
Govcnmient assume the major responsibility for welfare costs and 
that the States take over additional responsiSilities for education. As 
Dr. John Shannon of the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations noted in testimony before the committee, "Our basic rccom- 
inendation is that whereas the State should move in and pick up must 
of the tab for education, the National Government should facilitate 
this move by relieving the States of alwiit $6 to $7 billion of public 
welfare responsibility that w Ixjlievc much moreJogically rests with 
the National Government. If the National Go>-ejrnment will assume full 
responsibility for funding of public welfare, and also generally 
strengthen the position of State and local governments through reve- 
nne-shanng, the States would I>e in a far better fiscal i>osition to move 
ahead on the educational front.'- (Committee hearings, p. 3544.) 

The advantages of such a s\'stem, as Dr. Shannon pointed out, are 
that: 

First, the States could move toward the equalization of educational 
opportunity- 

Second, political accountability for educational finance could be 
fixed at the doorstep of the Governor and State Legislature. 

TMrdy greater iinpi^tns would be given to achievement testing and 
other means of accountability. 

Fourth, State financing could lead to property tax relief. 

Fifth, confining the local property tax to the financing of essen- 
tially municipal-tyi)e services such as police and fire protection 
would not only reduce interlocal fiscal disparities in education but 
it would also tend to mute those competitive forces that are balkaniz- 
mg our metropolitan society. 

^fnch of what is included here, I have said before. Some was ex- 
pressed in two Senate floor speeches in 1070. Much was reiterated 
m a February 17, 1072 letter* to the President, which is included at 
the end of these views. The information developed by the commit- 
tee has confirmed iny belief that we should take certain steps to im- 
prove our Nation's schools: That we should seek to provide for an 
equalization of services and facilities and that we should make pro- 
vision for majority-to-minority transfer to assure that a child can 
hnd an education in a school with more to offer than that closest to 
his home. I do not, however, believe that the evidence on the educa- 
tional aspects of massive busing or racial balance is conclusive enough 
to demand the investment in time and money and the burdens it im- 
poses upon our school districts. The time, the energy, the money, can 
be better used in other ways. Furthermore, I believe the imposition 
of such requirements will further erode the public support, both 
hnancial and philosophical, for our public school systems. Earlier 
m this Keport, T cited statistics on white flight, the drop in the at- 
tendance white children in our city schools while the attendance 
by black clnld^-en increases. These coupled with election results of 
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recent years throughout the country indicate stronjjly that we can- 
not — and shonld not — force a massive social experiment upon our 
people. Compulsion on social issues seldom works, as the national 
experiment with Prohibition should have taught us. 

There are, however, steps that we can and should take to improve 
the educational oiTerings forall our children. 

FirsL we must have a single, uniform nationwide school desegrega- 
tion l)olicy, which obliterates once and for all the superficial distinc- 
tion between de facto and de jure segregation^. If it is educationally dis- 
advantageous for a black child to attend an all-black school, then the 
child in the inner area of Boston or Detroit is as deprived as the black 
child in an all-black Soutlieni school. Furthenfaore, there is currently 
more desegregation in the South than in many Ifprthem and Western 
areas. It is understandable that Southerners should^qjiestion why they 
should bear burdens of finance and inconvenience when other parts of 
the Nation — where the disadvantaged child is often receiving less op- 
portunity — are not being asked to bear the same burdens. 

Furthermore, is it equal protection of the laws to ask one section of 
the country to take actions not required of anotlier when both have 
approximately the same degree of desegregation? And, does the U.S. 
Constitution require racial balance — in every case where there has 
been de jure segregation or where there are racially identifiable schools ? 
I think not. 

Second^ we must reevaluate the neighborhood school concept as tho 
basic unit for school assignment purposes. In view of the questions over 
the educational value of busing, the huge costs involved and the bur- 
dens it imposes upon parents and children, black and white, we must 
review the logical and most reasonable means of assigning children to 
schools. 

At the same time, we must make new efforts to assist the deprived 
child. The long-term solution is, of course, a change in housing policies 
and patterns. But, that is long-term and in the interim there should be 
an extensive utilization of a majority-to-minority transfer provision* 
with the transfers financed by the local or State educational agency. 
In other words, any child in a school in which his race was in a majority 
could transfer to a school in which his race was in a minority, with his 
transportation costs paid by school authorities. The argument often 
made against this i)roposal is that the burden is placed upon the de- 
prived child to rectify the inequities which exist. That is, to an extent 
tnie. Tl)e child would, however, liave the benefit of the transfer provi- 
sion and an assured right to education in a desegregated environment. 
In recent years we have witnessed white flight to the suburbs and to 
private schools. Perhaps we ought now to ask ourselves how far we can 
follow white flight with the buses. 

Thirdj in addition to reviewing our policy on the neighborhood school 
and majoritv-to-minority transfers, it is important to make every effort 
to remove the inequities which currently exist both within school dis- 
tricts and amonjx them. There are, for example, currently, differences 
in facilities, services offered, libraries, the numbers of specially trained 
teachers, to name only a few. We must move once and for all to elimi- 
nate these disparities. And in doing so, we should remember that the 
.disparities between urban and suburban school districts are generally 
exceeded by those between rural and urban/suburban districts. The 
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latter problem was explored in some depth in hearings* which I con- 
dnctea for tliis committee and is covered in the Repoit. 

As I indicated earlier in these views, one means of overcoming exist- 
mjT disparities among school districts would be to adopt the financial 
arrangements proposed by the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental delations. Under these arrangements, States, which would be 
primarily responsible for funding of education programs, could make 
new efforts to remove inequities as well as to move toward greater ac- 
countability and to find substitutes for the property tax which may, for 
education purposes, soon be declared unconstitutional. 

Finally, it is impoi-tant to deal with another situation : The control of 
our school systems. The f rustnitions of our people who find themselves 
ordered by courts which are not responsible to them is understandable 
The seemingly mability of elected representatives to act is another We 
must take steps to see that local officials, officials responsible to an elec^ 
tonite, control, and administer our schools. We have heard this from 
l)oth the black- and white-communities. The calls for decentralization 
and community control of schools have been widespread. Certainly, 
there are pitfalls in these piwedures, pitfalls against which we must 
guard, but representative government, i-esponsibility and account- 
ability of public servants to those they serve, are a significant part of 
the American heritage. 

Thiis, local involvement and local control of public schools must be 
a sigmhcant feature of public school policy. 

The suggestions presented above are not a cure-all for the Nation's 
educational ills. They are not a prescription with a guaranteed result. 
Tliey will not satisfy the ideologue, the social planner, or the segrega- 
tionist. Ihey do^ however, represent a means by which we may move 
forward in meetin«r a number of the problems in education in a prac- 
tical, modenite and reasonable manner. 

U.S. Senate, 

„ Washington, D,C\, February 11, 1972, 

Hon. Richard M. Nixon, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D,C\ 

Dear Mr. President: I have concluded from actions taken prior 
to your departure today for the People's Republic of China that you 
and your advisors are involved in a reevaluation of the public school 
desegregation efforts throughout our country. As a representative of a 
State which has probably cxpeHenced as much litigation involving 
school desegregation as any other* I am compelled to share my own 
views with you* 

The recent district court decision in the Richmond, Virginia, school 
ease, the similar cases pending in other parts of our Nation, and 
the numerous pronouncements by our public officials have again 
brought confusion and misunderstanding to the issue of public school 
desegregation. 

Our people are understandably perplexed and I have a deep sym- 
pathy for their feelings. 

I appreciate, as I am certain you do, the fears of some of our citi- 
zens who have been subjected to discrimination in the past. I un- 
derstand their apprehensions that the gains they have made through 
the lirotcn and certiiin subsequent decisions and the improved edu- 
cational opportunity which has been made available to their children 
will be lost in a retreat. 



♦Hearings it the U.S. Senate Seh»ct Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity, Part " '^—Edueatinn in Rnrat Amcrien, Sept. 1, 2, 3, 11)71. 
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I appreciate, as I am certain you do, the fears of parents who are 
asked to put their children on buses for several hours a day, to send 
them miles from home, and often to send them to a school which is 
known to be no better than a school a few blocks from home in terms 
of facilities and services. It quite understandable that these parents 
object to the sacrifices their children are being asked to make. I share 
their opposition to massive enforced busing to achieve racial balance 
4)ecause I do not believe it will accomplish its purpose of providinc 
equal educational opportunity. 

Also, I appreciate the difficulties faced by local educational officials 
who find that they must make significant reassignments at the begin- 
ning of each school year, that they must constantly be reorganizing and 
that, in many cases, they must come up with additional sums of money 
for traiisiwrtation costs, money which is m scarce supply at this time. 

I am aware of the fact that in the past black children ^crc bused 
past white schools to black ones and that white children were bused 
past black schools to white ones. That was wrong. But, I do not believe 
that we can rectify the mistakes of the past by experimenting with 
the schoolchildren of the present. I believe that we must seek to pro- 
vide excellence in education for all our children. I believe that there 
are many situations which must be improved, where education needs 
vast renovations. But I do not feel that we accomplish much, either 
for our children or for our Nation's future, by pursuing a policy based 
solely on head counts and ratios. 

We refuse to face reality when we refnse to acknowledge the fact 
that no parent wants a child to be bused far away from home to a 
school which is no better than a school close to home in terms of 
facilities, services, and educational offerings. We also refuse to face 
reality if we fail to acknowledge that parents, no matter what their 
color or economic condition, want the best education possible for their 
children. 

The question then becomes quite simply, "How do we reconcile the 
desire of a parent for his child to be educated in the neighborhood 
school with the desire of a parent for his child to receive an educa- 
tion in a school superior to the one closest to liis home, a parent who 
is often economically disadvantaged and of a minority?*' 

As we have all come to realize, there is no easy answer. Further- 
more, the knowledge which we Imve abont busing, racial balance and 
educational achievement, both cognitive and affective, is at best in- 
conclusive. We hare studies on compensatory education, which demon- 
strate that this approach tends not to succeed. We have the recent 
reports on the Berkeley experience, where racial balance was under- 
taken voluntarily, and again find failures. 

Prof. Jamas Coleman of Johns Hopkins University, in one of the 
most massive stndies, has told us that parental background and the 
background of the peer group are generally the most influential factors 
on a child s develoi)ment. Yet, this does not suggest that racial balanc- 
ing is necessary. In fact, Dr. Coleman and Dr. Thomas Pettigrew of 
Harvard University suggested that there is a point at which balanc- 
ing can i)roduce a ''tipping'* effect which can be detrimental to educa- 
tional offerings. Thus, it seems to me premature to determine the fu- 
ture of American education, especially when we are talking about 
busing, ratios and similar expensive and disruptive proceedures, on 
the little information which we have regarding their effects on edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Consequently, I believe we must look beyond court-imposed solutions. 
There is no perfect answer, but there are certain principles which 
should underlie our search for a reasonable and pmctical solution to 
the problem of public school desegregation. 

Firstf we must have a single, uniform, nationwide policy on school 
desegregation, which obliterates the superficial distinction between 
de facto and de jure Sfc,?regation. The statistics developed in the De- 
partment of Health, Bdncation, and Welfare indicate that there is 
currently more desegregation in the South than in many parts of the 
North and West. Problems do remain, but they remain in every part 
of the Nation. If it is educationally disadvantageous for a black child 
fb attend an all-black school, then the black child in a Detroit or 
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Boston innercity area is just as deprived educationally as a child 
in a black rural Southern school. And, it is meaningless to tell one 
child that his deprivation is wrong because it was de jure and the 
other that his is right because it is de faeto. Educationally— and I hope 
education is our prime consideration— the result is the same. Thus, our 
goal should be the provision of a better education for every child, no 
matter what section of the country he lives in. 

Second, we mu«:t reevaluate the neighborhood school concept as the 
basic unit for school assignment purposes, especially as far as ele- 
mentary schoolchildren are concerned. It is logical in tenns of c-ost, 
safety, and convenience for a parent to want a child in a school near 
his home. Many parents— black and white— feel that they have paid 
for that privilege in the purchase of their homes and the payment of 
taxes. There is every reason to believe that many parents in the 
future— again both black and white— will seek that same privilege. 
This, too, is a factor which cannot be ignored. We are told that we 
cannot change policy because of the desires of people. Frankly, I do 
not believe the desires of most of our i)eople are based on race and 
segregation. I believe tlie large majority of Americans are fair-minded, 
that they do not want to deprive their fellow citizens of opportunity. 
But, understandably, parents* first concerns are for their own chil- 
dren — their education, safety and well-being. 

We must see that these latter concerns are met or we shall certainly 
imperil public education. But, we shall also imperil public education 
if we fail to provide for our educationally deprived. I believe there 
could be merit in an extensive utilization of a majority-to-uiinority 
tninsfer provision, with the transfers financed by the local or State 
educational agency. In other words, any child in :i school in which his 
race was in a majority eonkl transfer to a school in which his race 
was in a minority, with his transportation costs paid by school au- 
thorities. The argument often made against this propo^^al is that the 
burden is placed upon the deprived child to rectify the inequities which 
exist. That is, to an extent, true. The child would, howe\-er, hav<» the 
benefit of the transfer provision and an assured right to education in 
a desegregated environment. In recent years we have witnessed white 
flight to the suburbs and to private schools. Perhaps we ought now to 
ask ourselves how far we can follow white flight with the buses and 
to what extent we can discourage the enrollment in private schools. 
Is racial balancing and social engineering to the extent being con- 
tei;.i)lated in some areas, racial balancing and social engineering 
whose redeeming benefits are questionable, worth tho possibility that 
our public school system nmy be deprived of even more advantaged 
students and of the degree of support needed to sustain public educa- 
tion? On the other hand, can we stop in midstream or stray backward? 
In both cases I would hope not. 

Third in addition to reviewing our policy on the neighborhood school 
and nmjority-to-niinority transfers, it is important to make every 
effort to remove the inequities which currently exist both within 
school districts and among them. There are, for example, currently 
differences in facilities, services offered, libraries, tike numbers of spe- 
cially-trained teachers, to name only a few. We must move once and 
for all to eliminate these disparities. And in doing so, we should re- 
member that the disiuirities between urban and suburban school dis- 
tricts are generally exceeded by those between rural and urban/subur- 
ban districts. 

Finally, it is highly important for us to deal with a situation you 
discussed in the State of the Union Message : The control of our school 
systems. The frustrations of our people who find tliciiiselves ordered 
by courts which are not respoasiblc to them is certainly understand- 
able. The seeming inability of elected representatives to act is another. 
We must take steps and take them immediately to see that local ofiH- 
cials, ofiUcials responsible to an electorate, control and administer our 
schools. We have heard this from both the black- and white-cominuni- 
ties. The calls for decentralization and community control of schools 
have been widespread. Certainly, there are pitfalls in these procedures, 
pitfalls against wliidi we must guard, but representative government 
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and responsibility and accountability of public servants to those they 
serve are a significant part of the American heritage. 

Thus, local involvement and local control of public schools must 
be a significant feature of public school policy. 

The situation is, of course, complex. The proiwsals I have discussed 
are neither inclusive nor perfect. They have been attacked by those on 
the right and those on the left. This in itself, however, is probably 
evidence of their redeeming qualities. 

In Senate floor speeches of July 20 and August 3, 1970, I tried 
to outline the conflicting court opinions and governmental actions 
which were resulting in confusion throughout otir land. As a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Op- 
Dortunity, I have participated extensively in hearings on our jjcIiooI 
problems and have questioned several members of your Adminis- 
tration, including former Attorney General John Mitchell and former 
head of the Justice Department's Civil Rights Division, Jerris lieon- 
ard, regarding the issues which today confront us. Based on this, I 
introduced in the Senate on August 3, 1970, a bill \vhich I felt sought 
a rational, moderate approach to our problems. This bill was drafted by 
rrof. Alexander Bickel of the Yale University Law School and Con- 
gressman Richardson Preyer of North Carolina. Hearings on this leg- 
islation were held before the Senate Education Subcommittee and 
the U.S. Senate Select Committee an Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity. The bill was attacked by the XAACP as well as by those in 
basic disagreement with the Brotcn decision. Despite the fact that the 
bill remained in Committee, there was excellent testimony by school 
ofllcials from both Norfolk and Richmond, Va. I commend this tes- 
timony to you. 

In my judgment, the decision in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg case, 
when coupled with that in the ^fob^le case, negated much of the thnist 
of the Biekel-Preyer proposals. Consequently, I joined in cosix)iisor- 
ing a constitutional amendment regarding this as the best available 
vehicle for provoking a public discussion of the need for a single, 
uniform, national school desegregation policy that all can under- 
stand—a policy that would end the present double standard of hypoc- 
risy which prevails in our Nation today. 

The unanimity of the Charlottc-Mecklcnhurg decision suggests that 
the opinion in that case represents consensus. Tlie uncertainty of that 
consensus was, however, illustrated by statements made by Chief Jus- 
tice Burger soon after the decision that api)eared at odds with the 
findings t hi« own court. Despite the fact that nearly 20 vear.s have 
passed since Brown, the Supreme Court continues to give' nmximum 
discretion to district judges and minimum guidance. 

In addition to the principles I discusse<l earlier, which I believe 
shoidd underlie our search for a solution, I would like to make several 
specific suggestions. On August 13, 1070. when the Attornev Gen- 
eral appeared before the U.S. Senite Select Committee on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity, he indicated a hope— a hoi>e which I shared— 
that the Chariot tc-Mccklcnhurff decision would answer many of the 
unanswered questions regarding public school desegregation. (Hearings 
before the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 0\y 
portunity, August 13. 1070, p. 1012.) Many of the questions were not an- 
swered and the Court has thus far avoided setting the do facto/de jure 
matter. Now. in the Richmond case, we have a iiew^ enforcement proce- 
dure, a procedure for which the Attorney General, also on August 13, 
1070. ill response to iny questions. iiidicate<l there was no legal proo- 
edent. (Hearings referred to above, p. 1010.) Consequently. I would 
like to suggest and request that the Department of Justice enter, 
with amicus curiae briefs, those case5> where it would be appropriate 
and where there is evidence that such action would contribute to 
the determination of a national school desegregation policy. 

As you know, the Fourth Circuit Court of Api)eals has granted 
a stay in the Richmond i^chool case, pending appeal. In niv judg- 
ment implementation of the order should he stayed until "a final 
decision is rendered by the Supreme Court. It seems somewhat con- 
tradictory to find the Federal Government questioning the expan- 
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sion of mnniciiwilities for racial reasons and at the same time order- 
ing coiisolidation of political subdivisions for racial reasons. 

Tlio recommendations above are not intended to iuiply that Con- 
gress should be absolved of responsibility for this issue. In fact. I 
have stated on a number of occasions that Congress should act to 
ciarify the existing situation, and I am pleased thai both the Majority 
I/eader and the Minority I^^ader of the Senate sought to contribute to 
the dialogue over possible courses of action during a Senate floor 
discussion on yesterday. Congress does have a responsibility to give 
consideration to all measures before it which are designed to bring 
clarification and rationality to efforts to resolve this pressing domes, 
tic problem. That responsibility should not be avoided because this 
is an election year. # 

Aside from the compulsory features of the recent decisions which 
threaten to midemiine public education, there are equal rights in- 
volved which Americans will not long see ubused. l>arents black 
and white in Virginia's major cities might well ask why their pri- 
vate resources should go for bus fares and why their tax monies should 
go for the purchase of school buses when metroiwlitan areas th rough- 
out nnidi of America tire not burdened with this same cost and yet 
where black children are receiving less opportunity. 

I have not always been proud of Virginia's past history with re- 
gard to education of minority pupils. I am, however, proud of the re- 
straint most Virginians have displayed despite providing the proving 
ground for every new approacii to a solution to the complex problem 
of meeting the ctmstitutlonal rights of all children to an equal edu- 
cational opportunity. The traditional respect of Virginians for tlie 
law and the common sense of (mr iH'ople has thus far always pn*- 
vailed over the apiwals of demagogues, the militant and the racist. 
However. It is difficult for people to comply with an iiiten>retati<ni 
of the law that they neither understand nor believe will achieve its 
stated pun)ose. 

In view of the fact that several members of your cabinet and staff 
are involved with the matters discussed in this letter. I am taking 
the liberty of forwarding copies of this letter to them. I expect to 
reiterate and elaborate (ui a number of the principles I have dis- 
cusse<l here in the report of the tJ.S. Senate Select Committee on 
t^inal Kducational <)i)iK)rtunity. on which I serve. Since you and your 
advisors are currenlty contemplating action in the field of scIkjoI de- 
segregation, I did. however, want to write to yon at this time. 

Sincerely, ^ ^ 

WlMJAM B. SroNG. Jl 



MR. SAM J. ERVIN, Jr. 
U.S. Senator From the State or North Carolina 



*A. iNTRODUCrriON 

I respectfully take exception to those chapters of the Report con- 
ceniiiig "School Integration". This part of the Repoit accepts unques- 
tioningly what are, in my opinion, some of the greatest dangers to con- 
stitutional {jovernment and individual freedom in America. I refer to 
tlie unconstitutional expansion of Federal judicial authority pursuant 
to a misguided internretation of the Equal Pmtection Clause of the 
14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, and to the unlawful interfer- 
ence hy Federal agencies with respect to the puhlic schools of this 
country. 

By waj of preface, I must state that I do not accept the label of "de- 
segregation" which the committee's Report frequently uses to describe 
what is guite clearly nothing more nor less than "mcial balance" in 
the public schools. Certahily the meaning of "desegregation" as set 
forth by the Supreme Couit m its landmark 195i decision of Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka^ 347 U.S. 483 (1954), has nothing in 
common with the obvious, if not explicit, anproach of \xm\y Federal 
couits and the Department of Health, Eaucation, and Welfare to 
impose certain racial nerceiitages in the puhlic schools — an approach 
completely supported oy this Report. 

Furtherfore, I strongly disagree with the Rei)oit*s characterization 
of "racial balance" and "busing" as "misleading issues." The Report 
relies upon the S\ipreme Court s own misleading words in Siaann v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg County Board of Education, 402 U.S. 43 
(1971), to reassure us that busing is not being imposed to achieve 
"racial balance," but merely to comply with the manaate of the E(j[ual 
Protection Clause. Despite such comfortless words of assurance, it is 
as clear as a noonday sun in a cloudless sky that "racial balance" is 
precisely what the federal courts iini)osed m the Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg school case and exactly what they have been I'cquiring in numer- 
ous other school districts throughout the country* 

The Supreme Court, in Broxcii v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
held racial segregation in the public schools to be in violation of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the 14th Amendment. I know of no State 
or local authority, today, which assigns children or teachei^s to schools 
on the basis of race. And yet, this Report asserts, "Racial discrimi- 
nation, in the form of deliberate segregation of children by race 
or national origin, is widespread in public school systems throughout 
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rectly explaining the Supreme Court s decision in Brow7} v. Hoard of 

Education of Topeka^ wrote : 

llaving said this, it is important that we jwint ont exactly 
what the Supreme Court has decided and what it is has not 
decided in this case. It lias not decided to take over or regulate 
the public schools of the States. It has not decided that the 
States must mix persons of different races in the schools or 
must require them to attend schools or must deprive them of 
the right of choosing the schools they attend. What it has 
decided, and all that it has decided, is that a State mav not 
deny to any person on account of race the right to attend any 
^hool that it maintains. This, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the State may not do directly or indirectly; 
but if the schools which it maintains arc oikju to children 
of all races, no violation of the Constitution is involved even 
though the children of different races voluntarily, attend dif- 
ferent schools, as they attend different churches. Nothing in 
the Constitution or in the decision of the Supreme Court takes 
away from the jKop]e freedom to cnoose the schools they at- 
tend. The Constitution, in other words* does not require inte- 
gration. It merely forbids discrimination. It does not forbid 
such segregation as occurs as the result of voluntary action. 
It merely forbids the use of governmental power to enforce 
segregation. The 14th Amendment is a limitation qion the 
exercise of power by the State or State agencies, not a limita- 
tion upon the freedom of individuals. [Briggs v. ElliotL 132 
F.Supp.776,7773 

Judj^ Parker's assertion-«that when a State oikjus itsschools to chil- 
dren of all races and ^jrants to them freedom to choose the schools 
tliey attend, its action m so doing complies with the Equal Protection 
Clause-y-is absolutely sound. When the State takes such actions, it 
IS treating all persons of all races exactly alike under like conditions 
and, thereby, fulfills the requirements of the 14th Amendment. No 
amount of judicial or bureaucratic jargon and sophistry, nor any con- 
gr^ional amunittce's i^epetition of such, can erase this obvious truth. 

Aot only have the Fedewl courts and Fe<leral agencies |)ervertcd 
any reasonable meaning of the Equal Protection Clause, but they have 
aiLso igiiored congi-essional declarations as to this clause. In the Civil 
Rights Act of 1904, Coagress incor|)orated the interpretation of the 
c lau.se »s set forth in Itroim v. Board of Education of Topeka. Con- 
gress accepted the view that the Equal Protection Clause prohibits a 
State from taking into consideration the matter of race in assigning 
clnldmi to public schools. Section 401(b) of Title IV of this Act de- 
hnes "desegregation'^ as "the assignment of students to public schools 
and withm such schools without regard to their im^e, color, religion, or 
national origin.'- Other definitions and refemices in this Act amplify 
this definition. There is not a single syllable in Title IV of the Civil 
Kijrhts Act of 1964 giving any sup|)ort to a different interpretation. 

The first clause of Section 401(b) of Title IV of the same law com- 
mands school l)oards to ignore race, colon religion, and national orip^n 
as factors in assigning students to public schools. Hence, it is self- 
evident that a school lioard complies with this statute if it opens the 
.schools it operates to children of all races, colors, religions, and na- 
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tioiml origins, and allows them or tlieir parents to choose tlie scliools 
they attend. 

The second clause of Sivtion 401 (b) denies to Federal courts jiiris- 
(lictnMi to coniiHsl school lK)anls to a.ssign "students to public schools in 
<)r<ler to overcome mcial imbalance/' Oongn'ss hen4)y clearly forbitls 
JiHleral courts to issue dccnn^s coni|Hdling s<!h<K)l boards to take af- 
fmnativc steps to integrate black- and white children in public sclnwls 
in |>r()|)ortions which some sot-ial scientists and judicial activists mav 
Uecnle n»sult in a unitary, iioiii^cial system free of the vestiires <)f 
State-ini|>osed segreirntion. 

Wheno(ncialsoftheI>ci)artineiit<)f IIealth,Kdiu*ation 
Ignored tlic clear intention of Congress, as set forth in the Um Act* 
( ongrcss ivactc<l by insei-tiiig in the 11M»5 Kleinentary and Secondarv 
Kducation Act— the principal statute which eiii|K>wers the I)epatt> 
nieiit of Ilealtlu K<bication. and Welfare to exteiul Finleral financial 
assistauc-e to public si'liooK-^the followiiiir provision: 

Nothing contained in this Act shalllie coiistnuMi to author- 
ize any department, agency, officer* or employee of the ITnite<l 
States to exercist; any din*ctioiu snprvision. or control over 
the iwrsonnel of any school system ... or to n»<juire the as- 
siginiient or trans|H>rtation of students or teachers in onler 
to overcome racial imhalaiici*. | P.L. KhTitle VIII,SiH'tioii 
m : 20 IT.S.C. Set tion 884] 

Olfieials atthe IK^partnient of Healtlh i^dncation, and Welfare chose 
to Ignore this congressiomil declaration also, whereupon ('ongix*ss in- 
serted an amendment in the 11M18 Approi>riations Act for the Depart- 
ment of Health. Kducation. an<) Welfare. (\mgre.^s adontcHi the follow- 
ing prohibit ion: 

No nart of the funds coiitaine<l in this Act shall Ik* use<I to 
ton e busing of stn<lents. the al)olishinent of any school or the 
attendanci* of students at a particular .si^hool iii oi-der to over- 
coine nieial iinlmlaiKt» as a condition priH-iMlent to obtaining 
J ederal funds otherwise^ available to an v State. .scIickiI district 
orschool. [RL.(H>-5r)7,82Stnt.lH).5] * 

During the second session of the 02d Congress, the Congress also 
niado clear itsop|v«itioii to forc^ed bu.sing. Section 309 of Pnldic i^w 
Kducation Appropriations Act of 1072--contains a in-o- 
hibition apiinst busing. 

In a<lditioii, Public Uw 02-318, enacted on June 23, 1072, incor- 
l??i?^*^rTl?^^'®^^P^y"®^^"^ concerning the busing of schoolchildren. 
Title VIlI of tins Act^ entitled* "General Provisioiu? Relating to the 
;Vssiginnent or Traiuspiirtation of Students,'' includes st^ctions designed 
to limit the authority of the Federal courts and Fetleral Executive 
Israiich witli res|)ect to busing. 

Section 805 of Title VIII, which I offered as an amendment to the 
original bill, is designwl to eliminate the ruling in the case of Swnnn 
\\ vharlott4*^Meckhnhurg County Board of Education, which had 
the effect of raising a presumption of continuing, unconstitutional 
discrimination with respect to Southern school 8y.steni8 which had 
!)eeii segrecated by law prior to the 10.54 Broxni decision. 

lalsoofferedSw'tionSOO wliich,Ibelieve,prohil>it8all forcedbusing 
niasmnch as it makes the prohibition against busing in the 1964 Civil 
Kights Act applicable to all schools everywhere in the United States 
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under nil conditions nnd under nil circumstances. Section 806 reads 
as follmvs: 

At l»I4C".\TH»V OK PK0VI80 OK 8K(rnON 407 (ft > OP THK rivii. moiiTs 
ACT or l»04 TO TIIK KNTIHR rNn>3> STATES 

Sit. HOCk The j>ro\ iso of section 407(a) of the Civil Rijrhts 
Act of IfHM pn)vidinfr in sul)stancc thnt no court o:- official of 
the Fnitctl States shnll 1» cni|>o\vercd to issue any order seek- 
inp to achieve a racinl Imlance in any school hy requiring; the 
transiwrtntion of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school <ri$4rict to another in onler to achieve such 
rncial halnuce, or otherwise enlnrpe the existing power of the 
court to iustireooniplinncc with constitutional standards shall 
apply to all public school pupils and to every public school 
s^-stenu public school nnd public school l>oard, ns defined bv 
Title I V, under all circumstances and conditions and at all 
times in every State, district, territory. Commonwealth, or 
Ijossession of* the United States recardless of whether the 
residence of such public school punils or tlie principal offices 
of stich public school sjstem, public school or public school 
iKwrd is situnti*d in the northeriu ensterti. western, or southern 
pnrt of the United Stntes. 

I olTeitHl this section to overcome the increclible ruling in the Stoann 
V. Charlotte-Mecklenhtmf County Hoard of Education case which held 
that the Civil Rights Act of \m only applied to dc facto segroga- 
tion-'n nintter with rcsi^ct to which, the Court said in this same deci- 
sion, the Federal Govcnnnent has no |H>wer. Certainly, the Supreme 
Court should presume that Congress is striving to legislate about 
matters over which it lias jurisdiction rather than about matters over 
whieh it has no jurisdiction. 

On numerous occasions, then, Congress has nmde it clear that its 
understanding of the K<|ual Protection Clause* paniUels that of the 
Supreme Court in the 10r>4 Jtmmn v. Jtoiml of Education of Topeka 
decision. It lias also made it cliuir that it op|KiS4»s uiy view of that claii.«e 
which would iK^nnit Fe<leral courts or FiHlenil bim^am-rats to snl>sti- 
tute federally-coerced school integration for outhiweii, State-iini>o?!ed 
.school st»gregatioii. 

In view of this history of congressional interpretation of the Equal 
Protection Clause, I mn.^ assert that this coiiimittee*s Report, with 
n»s|)oct to school integration, isccmtrary in every way to the expi-e.^sed 
views of Congress. 

C. Ji?msm<rnoN of Fkhkil^i. Covirrs 

In addition to embracing what I lielievc is a iierverse inter|)retation 
of the Equal Protection Clause of the 14th Amendment, the Rei^ort 
also accepts and approves of wlmt has been an unconstitutional and 
frightening expansion of Federal judicial interference with the local 
public schools of this count r>'. In effet^t, the judicial aetivi.sts have 
worked toward substituting Fe<leral courts for local school l)oards. 
In many instances they have totallv ii8un>e<l the lawful authority of 
school boards and baveexercisnl unlimited and arbitrary discretion in 
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assigning i>«pils niul toaclnrs, drawing scho.jl attcmlaiico zones and 
innjosingniassivolMisnigofficlioolchildmi. 

IX'fcridcre of sjiili unpirmlcntwl Fwloral judicial intervention in 
tlic arrairs of public schools often conten«l that these courts arc nieivlv 
Mj.orcnig plaiw for dcwgri'gation snhniitte<{ to them h.v school IkkikR 
• /« L {' ilS''**^'" » tlH' disegregjition plans atx; dic- 

ta ed bv Federal judges. In the i-ase of the ('harlottc'Meeklenluinr 
school desegregation plan, the Federal court actually einplovcxl ait iii- 
! 11» . 1 witness for the plaintiffs in tlie can! to 

<lraft a plan which the coiirt subsequently iiii|K>s«l niwii that com- 
nmiiitj-. I Iwhevc that, this coiistitute.1 an uin>ivce<leiitc<l violation of 
/mW^S. 2«» F. Supp. 401. 

iffi;; i!f Ji judge use.1 118 |wges to iiistAict the 

'^"^ of Education «s to how it should iH'rfonn 
. /irj*?.'.Kf " \^ " '"'•f'' Z"^'" ^-iri^^ratioii p'roducwl 

T. I ;?.tf-*f the district by pn-valent ifsideiit ialpatteriis. 

* '"i* ff"? l>«K-«Hled to dictate how the teaclicts! of the dis- 
trict. should teach their pupils. 

«.Jl».lll?r'/'' f '"HT' State.8up|)ortcd sclio.>ls l)eloiigs to 
«ic imbl c sc1k)o1 Iwanl winch o|)crates tliein. The I-kjual Protection 
t lause does not undertake to transfer this iwwer to the Federal 

courts. As loiigns the school l)oard abides by the co land of the Equal 

Pn> ecti<.ii Clause-that it must not exclude any child from any scl oo 
Zlt^T'^'^r'^-^ right to'assign chiiffi To ,t 

« If p''^"**^ ""'«l'«;'->nniiatorv fashion satisfactory to it- 
self. Tlie Federal courts have no lawful authority to imiwse wlmt they 

racial com|>ositioi) in the .schools. 

I.Mwlo^vS^yH" *''''''^'"*'^''"'^^ authority. Federal courts 

l ax c exceede<l their coiii|H.teii.-e in drawiiur „„ sc hool assignment plans 
ttjich are muKwed u|)oii local s<'1i.k>1 Imnk Fwleral judS-s as wS l 
officials at the I>epartmeiit of Health. F^lucati.m, am We fari s 

Thev hl^„'*'^{3'r,' "'''' oJH-'^tMlil 
I liej im\e ina infested tins iiicomi>eteiice over recent years in their in- 
.siiJem-e n,K.ii integrating the Mies of sclioolcliildr^ii-rcgardle&s of 
the impact \i\mi the ciiliglitennieiit of their minds. 

P.ven tins committee's Rei>ort coiuwles the iiicomiK'teiicy of the 
conrtsassnlwtitntt-sforschool boards. Tt says: 

... courts are not the branch of government best equipiM>d 
to (leni with the e.xtreinely complex issues involved in break- 
nig down racial and economic Imrriers within metropolitan 
areas in ways that do justice to the legitimate concerns of all 
involved. 

rnfortuiiately neverthele.«if., the Keport goes on to insist that it may 
Im. iie.v«sary to rely on the coiirts and «tli..ir own, verv li.nitwi. deviS 
Alien local and State authorities refuse to embrace the kind of force<l 

"i'''"^*"' '••V'l*' 1""''^'''' Rci'ort at one S 

expressly embrace one of tlie most |X'riiicioiis and arbitrary decisions 
. ver proiiiult'ate.l by the Fwleral courts. The Re|)ort states : * 

We find that the guidelines for student transnortatioii by 
the Supreme Cojirt in Sirann v. Oharlottf..Meel'1enhur(i . 
ostablish a sensible, enforceable and uiiifoiin .standard for 
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the use of transportation in eliminating the effects of racially 
discriminatory student assigimient policies. 

Federal courts have completely disrojgarded Congress' own declara- 
tions with respect to Federal jurisdiction as it affects public schools. 
Section 407(a) (2) of Title IV, of the 1964 Civil Rights Act reads : 
. . . nothing herein shall empower any official or court of 
the United States to issue any order scelcing to achieve a ra- 
cial balance in any school by requiring the transjwrtation of 

Supils or students from one school to another or one school 
istrict to another in order to achieve such racial balance, or 
otherw ise enlarge the existing power of the court to insure 
compliance with constitutional standards. 

Herein Congress clearly deprived all Federal courts of the jurisdic- 
tion to order public school boards to bus children from one school to 
another, or from one school district to another, to remedy lacial im- 
balances in public schools— regardless of whether sucir imbalances 
arise from innocent causes or discriminatory school board action. 

Congress has miquestionable authority to restrict Federal courts 
in such a manner under Section 1, Article III of the Constitution. The 
pertinent part of that section reads : 

The judicial Power of the United States, shall l>c vested 
in one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish. 

Furthci-more. Congress has undoubted power over the ap}>ellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court pursuant to Section 2 of Article 
III, which reads: 

. . . the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
l>oth as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such 
regulations as tlie Congress shall make. 

Despite the clear coiustitutional authority of Congivss to define Fed- 
eral judicial jurisdiction with respect, to public schools; and. in fare of 
congressional exenM.se of that authority, as set forth above. Federal 
courts have continimlly ignored these restrictions— tliereby, Iwth ex- 
ceeded their constitutional authority and directlv violated* the law of 
the land. 

When a .school Imard violates the Equal Protection Clause, a Federal 
coiu-t has jurisdiction to order the school board to devise and imple- 
ment a plan .stiflicient to remedy its di.s^^riminatorv a.ssignment of chil- 
divn to its .schools: and, to ])unish the members of the .school l>oard for 
contempt of court if they fail to ol)cy the order. Xevertheh».ss, the ])ower 
to devi.se and implement a plan to* remedy the disi-riminatorv assign- 
ment continues to reside in the .school board, and the Federal court is 
without power to i-eject a nondi.scriminator>' plan submitted by the 
pchool board b(»cau.se such nondi.scriminatorv plans will not mix the 
races in the schools in numbers or proportions .satisfactory to tlie 
Federal court. 

Furthei-more. the Federal court caiuiot usurp aiul exercise the power 
of the .school lx)ard to devise n nondiscriminatory a.ssigmnent plan 
meit»ly l)ecause it wishes to mix the races in the .schools in greater num- 
Wi-s or ])roportions than the nondiscriminatory plan of the .school 
board envisages. 
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country is underlined b?i s Sn™TiP^^^^^ ^'^""^ systems of this 
efforts to restrict such intL'SS^ tK'^'""/** •"^"^ legislative 
mends against- the adopt Torof S'e i, fe'"*, «P««i«cany recom- 
Mon.torrum Act" ami the s^l L «vi 1 SS"^''".* Transportation 
tiesAct.»TheKeportstates^iSlil^^^ OiVortuni- 

• • would severely Sic reSSjKf ''"^'^^ 
se^egation. . . . AA^thout tranSitio^ "»r^t't"tipnal school 
hshedsegroiratioumustbeallowXSi "»>'"«-fully estab- 

^^^^^Z^^ t^f the Congress 

Children to achieve racial balanc? ' ' ^^"^ ^"^'"^ «f school 



D- COXCLUSION 



Whatever one niav thinlr fK« « 
tl..'. value of integnuid Sa?ioi L m'^'">^ concerning 

assertions which T,re very S still i m^ the majority reporti 
fessional educators-no .\S..^n l;^ ^ °V''^P"tc «niong pro- 
tional government and in the ititv oT/ '1"' '» ^""st'tu- 

can be comforted by this Jommtu^^^^^^^^^^ '^«"trol over education 

fon. At least in th^is partT rRe^jJrt^lL''''''^"^'"^ "'t^«ni- 
niore connnitted to equal niix L^f'^,'-^''^ comnuttee ap,H?ars to Ik; 
S"l.ject with which i?wi cSclle^?:;f,!," schools' t'han to the 
am conipellocl to reach such a Sd^S educational opportunity. I 
clearly accepted, even advocied M p ^ ^"""^ ^''^^ committee 1.as 

and bureaucratic' tynmnyoTe^Sa Sht?^^^^^^ K'T 

over the past few years « hich has emerged 

IWS S;te&e5 "StS^^ '''^^ «^ -unittee. 
to forced integration-istSllv expressed opposition 

schoplch Idrenlbut als?E conn or JT^'^J'"^ "'"^"^^c b' «i»ff of 
and legal principles lougcSsSto'n^'R'eS^^^^ constitutional 

Sam j. Ervix, Jr. 



Minority Views 



MESSRS. IIRUSKA (R-Xam.), DOMINICK (R-Colo.) and 
COOK (R-Ky.) 



A. Introductiox 

The Select Committee on P]qual PMucational Opportunity was au- 
thorized by the 91st Congress on February 18, 1970. Its repoitinfr date 
was originally Jannaiy 31, 1971, but thi-ee extensions of the Select 
Committee's life i)ushcd the date forward to December *31, 1972. 

Clearly the work of the committee spanned a period of considerable 
tumult in the elementary and secondary fields. Major new legislation 
was enacted in the form of Public Law 9^-230 in the 91st Congress and 
the Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318). Proposals deal- 
ing with ehild development and equal educational opportunity 
passed in one or both Hou.ses, but were not enacted. Important 
judicial decisions, such as Sirann and Sen^atio, were handed down. The 
rei)Oit of the President s Commission on School F'inance was i-eleased. 
And new initiatives for aid to education were presented to the Presi- 
dent. The extensive hearing record compiled by the committee reflects 
the current attitudes and views of many segments of concerned edu- 
cators and the public on problems of securing equal educational oppor- 
tunity. The record is an impiessive achievement of this Select 
Committee. 

B. AORKKMENT WiTII MaIX ThRCST OF ReI'ORT 

The bi^oad thrust of the Repoii is not disputed : 

• Flducation is an important national concern, and the national 
interest requires the Federal Government to encourage both equal 
educational opportunity and equalization of educational 
attainment. 

• Stable, quality integrated education is a desirable goal. 

• In the short nm, steps must be taken to restructure Federal aid 
to education; and, in the long run, it may be necessary to reduce 
the burden of property t^ixes used to finance educjition. 

The hearings of the committee have documented the difficulty of 
achieving these goals, especially with respect to desegregation, in a 
pluralistic and increasinglv suburbanized society. The roadblocks to 
integration by racial and ethnic groups, and also by social strata, have 
been mentioned by numerous participants in the hearings. Hence, it 
did seem worthwhile to widen tlie scope of the committee's inquiry 

(409) 
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so as to lughliplit the interdependence of scliooling and otlier social 
programs or Federal initiatives, 3ncli as the concern for full employ- 
ment, housing, and the eliniinatior. of poverty. ^ * 

C. SoMK Reseuvations and Criticisms of the Report 

Despite the fact that the Repoit has summarized numerous sugges- 
tions of educators on how to improve scliool practices, and made a num- 
ber of specific recommendations about steps to be taken by Congress 
and the Executive Branch to administer existing programs moi'e uni- 
formly; it is felt that in certain ai*eas the Report falls short of being 
an adequate guide for Federal efforts to advance equalitv of educa- 
tional opportunity. The following criticisms should be made : 

• Despite its great length, the Report fails to deal with a number 
of widely discussed innovative or cost-cutting techniques, Avhich 
bear on equal educational opportunity, such as educational vouch- 
ers, performance contracting, or year-round schools. 

• The Report sliffhts the complex relationships in school govern- 
ance, and says little, if anything, about the roles of Chief State 
School Officei-s. school boards, central staffs and school superin- 
tendents. These relationships bear directly on efforts to assure 
quality education. Nor does the Report deal adequately with the 
role of professional associations or unions in the field of education. 

• The Report is much stronger in documenting what is wrong with 
the schools than in mapping positive approaches. It does not 
suggest approaches which could be used to provide quality educa- 
tion for all children. Xor does it endorse fresh innovative strategies 
for Federal involvement in the education of childi*en. It quite 
I)roperly bemoans past failures, and then recommends that addi- 
tional money be spent to fix wrongs which were not put right by 
largely unsuccessful programs in the past. 

• The financial recommendations of the Report do not take into con- 
sideration the chan^ring trends in national enrollment and, even 
more regrettably, fail to map out an adequate Federal policy for 
equalizing or providing adequate resources for quality education 
in the wake ofSerra)w and related decisions. 

In the light of these shortcomings, we feel that dissenting views to 
the conclusions of the ReiK)rt are in order. 

D. Special Education for the Dis.\nvAXTAOED 

The Report cites disappointing results from current compensatory 
and remedial programs, and documents unsatisfactory arrangements 
for the planning and administration of these programs. However, it 
fails to draw the necessary conclusions from these findings, and largely 
recommends the infusion of additional funds into the school system oii 
a basis which has not proved successful in the past. 

We would like to co on record that considerable rethinking about 
the scope and methodology of pi'esent programs is required, especially 
in view of the expiration during the 08d Congress of the Elementary 
and Secondary Educatio)i Act and related authorities. To wit: 

• (^nsiderably more emphasis nmst be placed on diagnosing the 
reasons why students lag. A clear distinction must be made be- 
tween failure due to motivation and failure due to slow learning 
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rates, recognizing that each type of failure can spring from many 
causes. 

• Programs must be designed to attack both of these causes of fail- 
ure, and students and their parents must be assisted in finding ap- 
propriate programs. 

• The current failure to tailor programs to students' individual 
needs has resulted in a dearth of acceptable mass ai>proaches to 
remediation. The Report recognizes that; 1. Currently successful 

ilot programs cannot be replicated on a mass scale; and 2. A 
roader participation, especially by parents, is needed to achieve 
desirable results. But it stops there. The Report fails to point to 
ways in which the Federal Government could encourage research 
and development of viable programs. It fails, for example, to 
make the following important substantive points: 

(a) The necessity to develop reliable diagnostic tests to 
identify causes of student lag. 

(b) The need to develop consistent and theoretically sound 
programs either to produce interest in academic subjects or 
to accelerate the learning rate. 

(c) The need to train professionals responsible for achiev- 
ing desirable i-esults with lagging students. The Report ad- 
dressed this question dearly only in connection with bilingual 
pi-ograms. If it is good for bilinj^ual educ^ition, it should be 
good for other causes of educational disadvantage. In this 
regard the Congress can gain useful Wessons from the history 
of Federal support for research, professional tmining, ana 
program operations in special education for the physically 
and mentally handicapped. 

(d) The possibility and promise of encouraging the de- 
velopment of special organizational and administrative ar- 
rangements to deal with the problems of lagging studonts. 

We lx»lieve that the principal objectives for Federal leverage in the 
education of young children should be : 

First, the provision of adequate resources for the education of chil- 
dren from poor families and those with leariiingdisabilities. 

Second^ the development of techniques, i)ersouneh institutions, and 
administrative relationships to ensure that these resources are used 
effectively. 

Third, the alleviation of the escalating cost of elementary and .sec- 
ondaiy education to taxpayers at the State and local levels, especially 
in licht of {^errano-iy\iit expenditure eoualization. 

These considerations dictate the following priorities for Federal 
involvement in elementary and .secondary education: 

t. KMPIIASIS ox RESEARcni AND I)KVEIX)PMEX1* 

A new emphasis on educational research and development is needed 
to encourage experimentation with more powerful methodologies to 
iinpait knowledge to educationally disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. Despite the considerably higher levels of educational research 
and develoi)ment during the past 5 yeai-s, the Office of Education has 
failed to upgmde the status of educational research and development. 
The new National Institute of Education offers hopes of overcoming 
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2. DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW GROUP OF PROFESSIONALS 

.<. DEVEWPMENT OF NEW CONCEI-re OF nF„SPONSIBlLrrY 
AND ACCOUNTAIUUTV 

f Jll*!''^''" f '"^"os's- prevention, and l oniodiation of school 
""T"^ -'7* '-^sponsibilitios be set up for the admb 

stration of spec.a pm^rrams. While, on the one hand some hS tv 
s n, order abont the role of the school i„ clinnnatin^ faXe l?e eS 

lespon&iDilitj of a driven group of pro/rram inana^re.-s and operators. 

^. nEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL INSTITUJIONAI. ARUANGEMENTO FOR 
REMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 

Arranjre^nents devoted to specific focused piOLTanis should be en 
mmijred, Sucli arranjrements may be either: " ^ 

tio«rs Vv2;\;;S^^^ ptems-preferably at special loca- 

^r^r:::^^;^ Sptir:/%--rsis" 

■ '""^P^^^it "onprofit or profi't-makinff institutions devoted 
shultt^"""*- enrichment of poor 3 mtoHty 

Sn Y ■ iu *="'"^'""tions of the above approaches. 
bi«I, n L. w '■^"'•^^""F-atio" of remedial and enrichment services is of 

* luS^r.Tf^^A^'''' '^'''}'^ '''''^ ""^ administration 

;iry;=^Sr:r-^ visirpferi? 

* iVrSr^lS^^ ^h'''^'^""^ e^'"^«tion , 
od« fnr J„ 1 ^'^^ ^'0P'"«»t "n<l popularization of successful meth- 

tralnrnV in ih«^r^"'"'' *° ^'^'^ ^'''-^ children co^S i 

deficits!^ ""^ recommended to reduce educational 

* dra'^rST"' «ff?^t"-«^«'-ly childhood education programs 
drawing on tlu expertise and clo.se cooperation of both parents 
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and professionals. These programs should put the requisite em- 
phasis on the cognitive and affective development of children, 
riie Report is not specific euongh on this point. Its reference 
to educating the whole child conld be easily misunderstood as 
putting a stamp of approval on uoncogiiitive approaches to early 
childhood education. 

E. Quality Educ.vtiox and Inteokation 

Tlie Constitutional requirement of the 1054 lirown decision to elim- 
inate school segregation resulting irom deliberate official action is no 
longer an issue in itself. Since that time, we have learned that de- 
segregated schools are not by themselves a sufficient precondition for 
quality education. The courts and educators are now concerned with 
the processes of mixing majority and minority racial and ethnic 
groups, lliis carries with it acute questions concerning the future of 
neighborhood and community schopls, and the involvement of courts 
and executive agencies in the responsibilities of State and local school 
omcials. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that integration of low achieving 
black or other minorifc;' children with low achieving whiter does 
not necessarily result in quality education. Unfortunately, the 
Report has not addressed the conditions and the costs which 
will preserve academic standards in truly integrated schools. Nor has 
the Report suggested measures to reduce resegregation resulting from 
white fliffht, such as those referred to the 92d Congress in the proposed 
Equal Educational Opportunities Act. These questions heavily oc- 
cupied the 92d Congiess and may well occupy the 93d. They are mat- 
ters of great national concern, and congressional positions are clear 
and on record. Pending Supreme Court decisions and the likelihood of 
new Executive Branch initiatives now present the Congress with 
major uncertainties. 

It is generally accepted that incentives to truly integrated education 
of high quality must be provided by the Federal Government, and 
that standards for tnily integrated schools must be applied impartially 
m all regions of the country. The Emergency School Aid Program 
under Title VII of the Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318), 
helps to serve these purposes by authori^ring aid to school districts 
desegregating under court order or compliance agreement, or under- 
taking voluntary measure to reduce racial isolation. Experience 
gained with Emergency School Aid can provide valuable guidance to 
the Nation in resolving some of the complex and divisive issues which 
obstruct bringing us together. 

Furtherinoie, we believe that a strategy and legislation for stable, 
quality-integrated education must be more full v considered by the Con- 
gress in the lighi of recent couit dexjisions. Major education decisions 
are expected to be handed down by the SuDieme Court, earlv in 1973, 
and these also will have to be weisrhed by the Concrress. To these ends 
we favor acceptable legislation seeking the kinds of purposes advanced 
in the 92d[ Congress in the proposed Equal Educational Opportunities 
A^, should pending court decisions and Executive Branch initiatives 
indicate a continued need. 

ii.*^^"^^^^^ in Section F, below, it is our conviction that those in 
the Congress seeking to improve elem'entary and secondary education 
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in the United States must find ways for the Federal Government to 
assist hnancially pressed school districts. Also, they must find ways 
to help assure that adequate educational resources are available and 
effectively used to meet the special educational needs of the poor, the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped. It is these approaches which will 
ultimately result in quality education for all children. Such measures 
as the involuntary transportation of children to schools many miles 
from their homes \vill hamper rather than help progress toward these 



F. Future Direction of Federax* Aid to Education 

WMle we agree with the Report that access to quality education 
should not be affected by the resources of a given school district, we 
ajre concerned about the vagueness of the equalization rec<Mnmenda- 
tions in ''^he Report. In the first place, the Report fails to focus ade- 
quately jn the important differences between equalizing resources and 
equu;izing expenditures. In the second place, it ignores the experience 
of such cities as Washington, D.C., where the reallocation of exoendi- 
tures between schools pursuant to the decision in Hobson v. Hansen 
has, on occasion, penalized schools in poorer sections of the city, or 
failed to produce desirable educational outcomes even in those cases 
where small increments in resources were added to deserving schools. 

After outlining some of the issues of equalization, the Report 
has tended to ignore them in itis recomniendations. Its main 
recommendations: (1) to provide $5 billion per year in immediate 
general aid for schools; and (2) to make project grajits of $1.5 billion 
to supplement the operation of Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act^familiarly known as ESEA— may, in some 
way.s, be counter-productive. 

The Report should take into account the projections of the Presi- 
dent's Conunission on School Finance, which showed that the rate of 
increase of educational expenditures is slowinfr down considerably. 
Some of the extreme financial difficulties of school districts were caused 
by temporary economic aberrations. 

The slowing down of inflation, the moderation of the rate of increase 
in teachers', wages, and the rise in State and local revenues resulting 
from the upturn in economic activity are likelv to take some of the 
ed^ off the school finance crisis. Hence, in the future it may hf^ more 
desirable to allocate funds on a catefi:orical basis, or accordialg to clear 
special revenue-sharing priorities, for activities closer to the Federal 
interest in education, especially once one analyzes the uncertain effects 
of Serrano-type arrangements. 

G. Significance of Serrano-type Decisions 

Since the California Supreme Court, handed down its 1971 decision 
in Serrano v. Priest^ a series of decisions in other States indicates a 
disposition among the courts to equalize local school expenditures. The 
significance of these Serrano^type decisions is that : 

Firsts they will force States to assume a more important role in 
financing education. 
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Secofid^ they deal with equalizing the financial rcjsources of school 
districts at a given tax effort, but arc not specific about the ground rules 
for the allocation of funds to equalize resources. 

The rather ^neral suggestion of the. Report that these moves for 
equalization will contribute to reducing inequality in edtication — 
provided that there are adjustments for cost and resource differentials 
among school districts — raises a new set of issues. 

It is not at all clear what kind of cost and resource differences should 
be taken into account. Should districts be encouraged or penalized for 
paying higher-than-averape wages Should the State shotilder the cost 
of programs, such as driver education or drama, outside the basic 
curriculum? Should it shoulder the cost of extracurricular programs? 
Smaller class* sizes? And so forth . . . 

The President's Commission on School Finance provides some gen- 
eral guidelines for Federal incentives to States to shoulder u greater 
part of education expenditures. We suggest that some part of the 
Federal aid funds be earmarked for those purposes. 

We further suggest that the Federal policy take into consideration 
the impact of these equalization measures upon the finances of large 
cities and rural ai-eas, where most of the disadvantaged students are 
concentrated, and assure that categorical programs or clear special 
I'evcntie-sharing pnorities provide for the special education needs of 
these groups. 

H. Immediate Fikakcial Relief axd Gexeral Aid to Education 

The research conunissioned by the President's Commission on School 
Finance indicates that elementary and secondary exiHsnditures are 
likely to continue growing somewhat faster than the trend in the full- 
employment Gro.ss National Product (GNP) until 1075. After that 
period, even if early cliildhood education services are expanded at an 
accelerated pace, it is not likely that this item of outlay will grow very 
much faster than the GNP. 

Tlie financial crisis experienced by education during the past. few 
years was compounded by high rates of inflation; less-than-full em- 
ployment economic conditions: and, limitations of State and local 
financial resources. With inflation moderating; an imminent return to 
full employment; and, progress realized in improving State and local 
revenues there arc opi>ortunities for more deliberate j^pproachcs to 
financial relief. Nevertheless, as long as the unemployment rate remains 
above desirable levels, we would be sympathetic to making available 
some $500 million for emergency relief to school districts — which 
despite State and local efforts are financially imi)eriled. The arrange- 
ments contrived, in 1969 and 1970, to fund tlie first Emergency School 
Aid Program suggest an approach which would i*ecognize the urgency 
of the situations in certain school districts and give Congress and the 
Executive Branch opportunities to consider any needed long-range 
legislative authorities. 

We view with misgivings the form of the Report's proi>osal for a 
general aid fund for education. Unless it takes into account the special 
needs of large cities, poor suburbs, and rural areas, the enactment of 
such general aid could well be counterproductive. It could be u.sed by 
States to Imrden the present disparities in aid between school districts. 
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Forestalling this undesirable effect simply by imposing special alloca- 
tion formulas does not appear to be feasible* The financial circum- 
stances of school districted State-by-State, school di8trict-by-S':hooI 
district, diould not— and, as a practical matter, probably could not— 
be determined by the Federal Government Constitutionally^ education 
has been defined as a State function, and it would not be desirable to 



Setting the level of general aid in accordance with certain eligibility 
criteria — for example, number nf children in poor families, number of 
bilingual children, or children in preschool— <loe8 not appear to be de- 
sirable either* In the first place, these criteria are not all4ncompas^ng; 
and in the second, just because these additional challenges to education 
do exist in a school distrid; does not mean that they vnW be met. A 
general aid bill based on these or similar criteria will only contribute 
to reduce the drive for accountability of educational expenditures and 
be generally imdesirable* 

We would strongly suggest that greater attention be paid to general 
and special revenue sliaring as ways of reducing pressure on State and 
local finances, especially if Serrano-typ^ decisions make it imperative 
for States to shoulder a higher proportion of school outlays. The 
promise of general and special revenue sliaring is far superior to 
ri^idly^ earmarked funds for specific ex^ditures — the growth of 
which is likely to vary from time period to time period* 

L Recommendations on Federal Aid to Education 

The forejroing reservations expressed about the suggestions of the 
Report for increased aid to education were not meant to convey the 
impression that we are opposed to increasing the funding levels of 
Federal Government support for elementary and secondary education 
from current levels of &-7 percent* On the contrai7« we visualize that 
by the mid-1970B or early 1980s, it may be desirable for the Federal 
Government to shoulder 16-20 percent of total elementary and second- 
ary school costs— perhaps as much as 30 percent as recently proposed 
by the U.S* Commissioner of Education* 

This increased support to education, we propose^ should be firmly 
basedon: 

# The provision of incentives to States and school districts to 
estabfish programs which will foster t^ie Federal interest in 
education* 

# Preserving the freedcnn of individuail States and districts in 
shaping their educational delivery systems* 

Perhaps a few words are in order to clarify what we believe to be 
the Federal interest in education* We share the view of the President's 
Commission on School Finance that the States must bear primary re- 
sponsibility for designing, fiiiancing, and canrying out educational 
reforms* The Federal Government should provide sufficient incentives 
to enable the States and school districts to accomplish the great changes 
in the financing and distribution of educational resources necessary 
to deliver on die promises which the schools hold for our children* 
Furthermore* we believe that the Federal incentives must be presented 
in ways which serve the objectives of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity and attainment 

In the light of recent analyses of Coleman data (cf* Jencks, et a2*), 
as well as Uie hearing, record of the Select Committee, we are forced 
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to conclude that the role of education in equali/Jug uchieveuieut or 
incomes is more limited than had been hoped. Nevertheless, education 
can and should have a role in providing the necessary skills to a far 
larger proportion of our population, to enable them to participate and 
compete in the U.S. economy. In other words, we l>eheve that much 
still i*cmains to be done to create environments wlieixj the vast majority 
of children attain the maximum possible levels of desirable skills, 
and where members of disadvantaged groups achieve to the maximum 
of their ability. What is more, we believe that programs can be 
mounted to reduce achievement disparities ^twecn social groups. 

In order to mount such programs in a cost/effective mauner^so as 
not to relive the disappointments which have beset us after expendi- 
tures of $3 billion for Head Start and $10 billion for ESEA Title I— 
we believe it is imperative to utilize tlie insights, theories, and tech- 
niques already at our disposal, and moke a concerted effort to fill in 
the gaps in those areas where effective techniques do not exist. 

In light of these comments, we commend to the attention of the 
Congress the need to deal more specifically with programs for early 
childhood education. As the President's Commission on School Finance 
Ij^ noted* there is a clear-aud discernible movement toward early 
childiiood education, and that the provision of some fonu of regular 
education— beginning at age four— offers promise of improving tlie 
educational attainment of young children, and particularly those who 
arc disadvantaged. We do not believe that the Report's advocacy of 
the comprehensive child development legislation considered by the 
02d Congress adequately addresses the difficult issues involwd.* 

A strong body of professional opinion holds that remediation costs 
are much lower, the earlier one begins to help the disadvantaged child. 
Unfortunately, current remedial and compensatory programs in the 
elementary grades have generally failed to sustain any cognitive 

fams realized in Head Start or ESEA Title I preschool programs, 
t IS not clear how much of this failure should be attributed to short- 
comings in preschool programs, nor how much to limitations in the 
regular grades. 

In any case, if the hoped for cost savings of early childhood educa- 
tion arc to l)e substantiated and then realized on a mass Iwsis, there 
miist be simultaneous and rigorous efforts to upgrade both prescliool 
and regular grade programs with careful attention to the reciprocal 
influences between them. 

It should now be clear to the Congress that the near simultaneous 
launchings of Head Start and ESEA Title I in the mid-lOeOs have 
resulted in costly, diverse and largely unevaluated experiments to 
help poor children overcome educational disadvantages. Educators 
and social service professionals have proceeded with little guidance 
about what could, much less what has, worked. Both Congress and 
the Executive Branch have advocated "concentration'' of funds and 
project grants in the hope that th^ procedural measures would 
produce improvements in preschool and the regular grades. In the 
short run, there appear to be no other constructive alternatives. In 
the long run, more cost-effective alternatives must be devised. In the 
face of these circumstances, the Congress must now exeicise initiative 
in a needed national reassessment of our early childhood education 
course. 

We suggest that the Congress give careful attention to several steps 
which could successively test the merits of early childhood education, 
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determine the prospects for sustaining etrly schievement gtins in 
the regular grades, and then clarify the links which should exist 
between early learning programs and special education in the ele* 
mentary schools. 

this vein, we suggest careful consideration of the following 
activities. For most it would be appropriate for the Federal Govern* 
ment to consider shouldering a large share of developmental and 
initial program costs, and then a substantial share of totol national 
operating costs of services Uigeted directly at the poor and 
disadvantaged. 

• Establish diagnostic activities to identify speech, hearing, visual 
and other learning disabilities among very young childien and 
treatm^t facilities for such disorders. National costs of incentives 
to hMpitals and the medical professions to set up sen'ices could 
rjin $100 million per year for 5 years; and, to perform services 
about $300 million per year. 

• Explore early learning programs with e primary reliance on a 

EarenUraining component. One or two successfui models should 
A huiitj^and simultaneously research and development moneys 
should be allocated for alternative approaches. This program 
could reasonably start with Federal support of $50 million for 
pUot operations, and some $10 million for seseaich. 

• Offer incentives to States and school districts to enroll children 
in quality, early childhood education programs. These diould 
^H?^^ first on a pilot. bsRis— to demonstrate succfjsful ejirly 
childhood education techniques— involving close cooperation be- 
tween parents and professionals; then, as successful results be- 
come available, on a wider scale. A start of $150 million for 
demonstration, and $1(K-15 million for research, is probably as 
much as can be sensibly spent by the Federal Government before 
the ments could be determined. 

• As first steps toward assessing the need for fuller responsibility 
for long-ranise programs for the disadvantaged, we urge the Con* 
gress to consider the needs for : 

(a) Serious research and development to develop effective 
remediation and enrichment techniques along the lines sug- 
gested above— in Section D—on the education of the disad- 
vantaged. 

(b) Fundan>ental dianges in the training and niganization 
of professionals, as also suggMted in Section D. 

An additional appropriation of $.^0 million for taigeted research 
is recommended initially for programs aimed at the regular 
grades. 

By the late 1970s or early 1980s it is possible that the Federal Gov- 
ernment« the States and school districts wmild have to face up to shoul- 
dering and slmring a total national cost of dealing with di»idvantft|ved 
students, from prescJiool through the regular grades, in the range of a.s 
much as $7-$10 billion per year. 

We recommend tiiat any Federal contribution for these purposes be 
channeled gradually as nroven successes in remediation and enrich- 
ment are documented, and with ample consideration of the appropriate 
Federal role and financial share. 

If these suggestions and estinuites are taken seriously, it will be im- 
portant for the Congress to face up to : 
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.J!?"" r^''5 lH)t«ntinlly h\ph iiatioiml cost, of si)ocial iHliicntion for 
yoor, clisadvantagwl, mid Imndicnppod cliildtvii from preschool 

^''^ FcKloml rcsiKiusibility for such s|)ocial cducntiou, 
n» wn^il/ility appropriate to the Federal 

cdn^tS ^'"^ Federal mip|)ort to influence reform of special 

Should the ooi5ts of .sjKJcial education rmi relatively hi^rh and consti- 
nite. a major share of total education costs, decisions to asi^nme heavy 
Jeclcral resfwusilMlity for these outlays may wjuiw dillicult choicwj 
between chaniielinc Fcderjil supi)ort for ueueral pnriioses or for cate- 
jroncal aid— mcludni|r s|>ecial revenue sharing pricritieis T-arire ap- 
pronriat ions for categorical aid totlie disadvaiitaued could leave rela- 
tively Iinnted amounts for ^neral aid. 

The Rei)ort does not address these questions directly or clearly. We 
have resiwnded to them in ways sufficient to illustrate, the kinds of 
lK)licy choices facing the 0;Jd and sul)se'pient Congresses. 

It would be unwise, we l>elieve, to assume that a c^mipreliensi ve child- 
deyeloi)meut^stmteg)\ heavier ESKA Title I funding, and general 
aMl---along the lines advocated in the Keiwrt— would purchase for the 
next generatjon of poor and disadvantaged children the level of 
achievement gams we have still failed to secuw for the present 
generation. * 

J. Oriiea Si»Kci«c I)isaorkj;mkni^ 




s. civile moirrs kkpouckmknt 

III its review of civil rights enforcement, the Reiwrt iinderempha- 
si>5«5 the lmrdeiis im|)osed ujwm the Departments of Health, Kducatmii, 
and Welfare aiid Justice by the May 27, im, Supreme C^>urt decision 
III Gmm \\ County School Hoard of New Kent County. Virginia. 
whiclu m effect, eiideil the era of «fiw choice** and "all delil>erate 
siK5ed. This decision, couplwl with the Octolier 21), 11H«), decision in 
Alexander v. HohntH County Itoant of A\lueation to terminate dual 
school r"** '""'^ #-1 . .. . , 

tables 

cum^ances i.. j„„„ „t«t^.uH,... „v 

Uie Attoriiev General and the Secretary of Health, Education, ancl 
Uelfaiv. lliis statement niinouiutNl that ultimate enforci^ineiit re- 
spoiisibilitiee would sliift from funding termination under Title VI 
of the Civu Rights Act of 11)04 to court suits. 

While the July n, llMJl), statement did (contemplate a shift of ultimate 
eiiforceiiieiit to the iHuirts on a selective basis wlieiv voluntary coni- 
pliance could not lie effected, this may have occiirrcHl in any event— 
with or without the statement. For the mandate of Ale^amler \\ 
//ohneH, \\ \\\ch came :i montlis later, was to bring all formerly de jure 
school districts under accoptable desegregation plans "at once." And 
It IS questionable, in keeping with that decision, that prompt and total 
desegregation could have Infea bitmglit to pass on a widespread basis 
without strong reliaiu^ niKin the courts— in those cases where school 
districts refiiseil to comply voluntarily with IX»partmeiit of Health, 
Education, and Welfare ditiM^tiyes. * 
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In morn r«*cGnt eiiforcetiHMif Activities rclntctl to tlic Eni^rccncy 
Scliool Aid Progmni (fumilitrly known m ESAP), wc believe tKe 

iVJ! -1^ 7'^>ci8m8 Ix^r down niorc licavily tlmn tlio ftcts wArmnt 

W nilc there were weaknesses in }>re*}rnint compliance nnder tlie first 
phase of the program, ESAP-I, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare did field a compliance program designed to 
reniedy ahusn^— sncli as those bronght to pulilic attention l)y the 
private snrvey, conducted by the six civil rights groups, cited in the 
Ke|K)rt. Diinng tlic first- year of funding (1970-71 K alwiit m school 
districts were visited hy civil rights officials oftlie DHEW to de- 
^'^^ asstiranccs submitted nnder 

Kb AP. Tlie majority of these districts were also reviewed, at the same 
M I'Jrl^"'^'"^"'**^*^^^ di^teniiiniiHr Title VI conipliana^ ITiider both 
KSAP-I and ESAP-II (tlie second phase of the program) enforce- 
iiieiit of the ESAP civil rights provisions was earned out on-site, and 
S(*ho(»I districts in violation of these provisions wm dinnrted to (*ortt*ct 
any abust»s. Where the evidence sul^staiitiatcHl violations which the 
fiiiidiMl school districts rcfnseil to remedy, tlio districts were iiotifie<I 
of an opijortunity for a hearing with a view to termination of ESAP 
funds. In our view, the ESAP civil rights provisions servwl as a 
basis for bringing al>out l)0fiitive change in iiianv school districts. 

It should lie emphasiml that the Eiiiergi'iiey St?liool Aid Act. wJiich 
evolved from ESAP with the administration's initiative and support, 
was intended among other pur|>oses to provide new tools— other than 
leiKil— to address problems of rrtcial isolation in so-caHed iion.//#* jure 
s<*liool distriHs. Given the evidentiary burdens in iioii-//^ jure cases. 
It has not liecii |)ossibIe under Fwlenil authority to ae<*oniplisli« outside 
t> ••v**^'i» ttnythiiiir approaching widespread desegregation. The 
Pn*sident s pit)|K>Kal of the Emergency Si*hool .Vid Act was an effort 
to eiimirage these school districts to coi>e with the nrobleins of racial 
isolation on a volnntaryJb;isis. For that reasoiu the Act holds consider- 
abl« promise for improving equal educational op|K)rtuiiity. 

Any appraisal of the tnrlmlent history of civil rights enforcement, 
since the 1054 fttomi decision, will Iw affecte<1 by convictions con- 
m-iiiiig the projier and effective use of gnvemtnentftl enforcement to 
riKlre^ specific cases of legally defined discrimiiiation--a use which 
we strongly uphold, and to moderate abhorrent prejudicial social 
vahiiM; and attitudes. 

In our {iidgnieiit, the Xatioii now suffers in the area of school 
desegregation from tendencies to invoke fifovcriiineiital enforcement 
})owers--well lieyoiid the pro|)er redressing of legally defined dis- 
criiuiiiatioii— for iuter\Tiitioiis in extremely complex conflicts of social 
values and attitudes. These conflicts* with deeu roots in onr national 
lii^on*, are reflected in our emerging pluralistic national culture, 
and, in the cultures carrie<l to our shores by the many races and 
|)eo|>les who created this still-\*ouiig Nation. 

We lielieve that, in the troubled area of educational discrimiimtioii, 
clearer distinctions must lie made l)etweeii legal iiii|x'nitives--subject 
to measured justice— and moral iinnenitives. imnlicit in concepts of 
equality. Tlie latter must gain in force through tin almost infinite 
numlier of individual and £rroup actions— often over maiiv genera- 
tions--before they eniov wide accentanee as leeal imperatives. 

The Congress and all of the people whom it represents need a new 
sense of realism about the proper balance at this sta/^ in our Nation's 
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history between governmental enforcement in redressing discrimina- 
tion in the schools, and ^ovornniontnl actions in the Held of odncation 
aimed at overcoming the disadvantaiges in skills and achievement 
which tend to reinforce and peri>etnate" popniar prejudices against 
minority and social groups. 

2. SCHOOL IMPACT AID 

The Report recommends full funding of the P.L. 874 provisions 
which authorize impact-aid payments to school districts in relation to 
the number of children living in federally-assisted public housing. 
The cost would l)c al>out million in fiscal ye;ir 1973. 

The addition to total municipal overburden in* large cities, as a re- 
sult of heavy concentrations of poor and low-income families, deserves 
consideration on a more comprehensive basis than education. Tlie Re- 
|K)rt recognizes this in its adoption of the n»conmiendation of the Pres- 
ident's Task Force on Urban Renewal — ^to ])rovide su])port related to a 
variety of nuuiici])al sei*vices. Any urging of ininiccliate full funding 
of school impact aid, related to public Iiousing, would Ix; a digression 
from the goal of more comprehensive urban support. It would also 
confnse current efforts to clarify PJ^ 874 objectives with respect to 
.school-district impact of military and civil service dei)endents. 

3. niLIXGU.\f> KDUCATIOX 

Bilingual education programs desene increase<l Federal support, as 
.they ])rovesucce.ssful. However* the Re|)ort*s recommendation to fund 
fully the existing programs would result hi a several-fold increase. 
Experience over the past 10 j'ears clearly indicates tlie danger of 
rapidly escalating education programs. As noted earlier, we i*ecognize 
the soundness of most of tlie Report^s recommendatipns in tlie bi- 
lin/rual field. At the same time, we favor a much more gradual rate 
of increase in Fodenil support — a rate which would assure careful 
buildingof quality programs. 

4, COUXCII. OF SOCIAL ADVISORS 

The Rcport*s recommendation to establish a Council of Social Ad- 
visors aims at laudable objectives. We are, however, opi)osed to the 
creation of such a couiiciK at this point in time, for the same reasons 
outlined in the Minority Views on S. 5, the Full Op])ortunities National 
Goals and Priority Act (Report 02-8Gr.). A new Council of Social 
Advisors would needlessly overlap with the Domestic Council (estab- 
lished in the Ex(H;utive Office of the President in 1070: and w'ould be a 
counterproductive increase in the bureaucratic pollution which is al- 
ready choking the Federal Goveniment 

Increased attention* in recent years, to the quality of program 
analyses by the Office of Management and Budget and individual Fed- 
eral agencies jwint in the right din»ction. The new National Institute 
of Eduaition renresents .sound nn)irress toward building a more sys- 
tematic foundation for national education policy. It is unrealistic, in 
our judgment, to c.x])ect that a central council could compensate for 
current limitations of individual social science disciplines as evi- 
denced, for example, in recent educatictial studies. 
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5. VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOK 

The percentage of American students enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion has increased from 24 percent in fiscal year 1965 to 38 percent in 
fiscal year 1971. Federal expenditures for vocational education in- 
creased from $57 million in fiscal year 1963 to $50T million in fiscal 
year 1972, while State and local expenditures rose from $254 millimi in 
fiscal year 1963 to $1,951 million m fiscal year 1971. 

We join in the Beport's regret that greater attention was not de- 
voted to this vital area of education. A recent General Accounting Of- 
fice study (D464081(l), Oct 18, 1972) of four States revealedTthat 
between 44 percent and 75 percent of high school students n^sding 
vocational educatim were not receiving it— because of insuflb^ient 
financial support at all levels of government; and, unfortunately, 
students held an unfavorable ima^ of vocational education. We 
pledge ourselves to correcting this situation. 

RoKAN L. Hruska, 
Peter H. Dominick, 
Marlow W. Cook. 
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McCABE, Mrs. Irene, chairman. National Nov* 4, 1971 I9B 

Action Group. Pontiac, Mich. 

McCULLOUGH, Miss Elaine, Southside Julv 8, 1970 3B 

High School, Greenville, S.C. 

McFARLAND, Stanley J., assistant seere* June 16, 1970 3A 

tar>% Office of Legislation and Federal Sept. 23, 1971 |6A 

Regulations, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

McGOVERN, Hon. George, a U.8* Sena- June 15, 1971 11 

tor from tlie State of South Dai:oU. 

McINTYRE, Lionel, of New Orleans, La. June 18, 1970 3B 

McKERR, Robert, associat/^ superintend- Oct. 2«, 1971 19A 

ent. Business and Finan^y Michigan 

Department of Education. 

McKINNE Y, Edward C, superintendent, Nov* 3, 1971 I9B 

^ Baldwin PubUc Schools, Baldwin, Mich. 

McMAHAND, Miss Marilyn, student, July 8, 1970 3B 

Lincoln High School, Greenville, S.C. 
McNAIR, Hon. Robert, former Governor Sept. 3, 1971 15 

of the SUte of South Carolina. 

— M— 

MA^VEL^ Allen D., consultant on Gov- Sept. 29, 1971. . . 16B 
emment Finance and Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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MARISETTt Aadrtw, procnon AMociate, June 2% 1970 SB 

AF8C South CaroliM commimlty re* 

MARSH, Htmyt NAACP Dcfcm Jttat24, 1970 3B 

FuncL Richmond, Va. 
MARSHAL^ Dr. Thord M.. Mptria- Oet6,mi 18 

Undent of tdttcaUoOi Savannah, On* 
MARTIN, Mr«. Ruby, formtr dindor, June lt» 1970.. 3B 

OAee of Civa Rightu, HEW. Auf. 4, 1970 SC 

MARTINET, Armando, diicctor, Puente, Nov. 23, 1970 S 

Boeton, Maei. 

MEAD, WUUam, adviiory tpeciallM, Hu- Nov. 3, 1971 19B 

man Rdationt, Title IV ooordinalor, 

Baldwin PubUe Schools, BUdwin. MIdu 
MENDEl^ Manuel, preeident. Human Sept. 1970. 5 

Relationt Council, Oranie County, 

Calif. 

MERCADO JUii% New Yoric City. N.Y.. Nov. 34, 1970 8 

MERCER, DrTjnnc, amo^te proTeieor Mar. 6, 1971 9 

of tfodolosy. Unlvenity of California at 

RivmiderCaUf. 

MEYERS, Will, public finance staff, Oct. 8, 1970 7 

Advisory CommlMkMi on Int«r|ov«m* 
mental RdaUone. 

MBZA, Mfi. Beatriee, paraproteiooal. Mar. 4, 1971 9 

BuenaVitU School, CaUT 
MILLER, Richard, pmeident, Baldwin Nov. 3, 1971 19B 

Education Ateodatlott, Baldwin, Mkh* , 
MITCHELL, Hon. John N., Attorney Aug. 13, 1970 3C 

General of the United States. 
MIZEtL, M. Uayes, diicctor, 8(mth June 22, 1970 3B 

Carolina community relations prograo, 

^American FMends Service Committee, 

Cdumbia, 8.C. 

MONACEL, Dr. Louk. ueputy super* May 12, 1970 lA 

intendent Federal Frojects, Detroit July 15, 1971 12 

Public Schook, Detroit, Mich. 

MOORHEAD, Mrs. Jean, teacher, South* July 8, 1970 3B 

side Hi|di School OitenviUe, 8.C. 

MORENO/EdimdiProfessorof Metican- Aug. 18, 1970 4 

American studies, San Fernando Vnlley 



MUNEZ, Edward J., chief, Orpnisa- Aug. 12, 1970... 3D 

tional Branch, Internal Revenue. 

— N— 

NADER, lUlph, Public Interest Research. Sept 30, 1971 I6B 

Group, WasUiington, D.C. 
NEGRON, Fhmk, assistant director, Nov. 24, 25, 1970 8 

Center for Urban Education, New York 

City, N.Y. 

NORMAN, Dnvid Deputy Asilstant July 13, 1970 3C 

Attorney GeneraL 
NORTHRUP, Rhonda, Berk^ HJ|b Mar. 3, 1971 9 

School, Berkdey Unified School District^ 

NUnI^ Angeto, New York (Sty, N.Y.. Nov. 24^ 1970 8 

NUNEZ, Louis, president. • A^ of Nov. 2< 1970 S 

America, New York aty, N.lT^ 



OBLEDO, Mario, director, Meikan- Aug. 20, 1970 4 

Am erican Legal Defense end EducaUon 
Fund, San Antonio, Tex. 
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OKAMURA, Raymond, represcnUUve, Mat. 5, 1971 . 9 

JapAnesc-Americ&Q Citizens League, San 
Fnmcisco, Calif. 

OLDMAN, Dr. Oliver, professor of law Sept. 29, 1971 16B 

Md director of international tax pro- 
, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 



ORFIELD, Gwy, professor, Woodrow Oct. 8, 197a- 3E 

Wilson School of Public and Intcmation. 

al Affairs, Princeton University. 

ORT, John, president, Michigan Educa* Nov. 2, 1971 19A 

tion Association. 

ORTIZ, Angcl, Puerto Rican program di- Nov. 25, 1970 . 8 

rector. New York Citv, N.Y. 

ORTIZ, Ralpa, New Yirk City, N.Y— . Nov. 24, 1970 8 

— P— 

PALOMARES, Dr. Uvaldo, director, Apr. 20, 1970 lA 

Human Development Training Insti- 
tute, San Diego, CaUf. 

P^ETTA, Leon E., former director. Of- Aug. 4, 1970 3C 

nee for Civil Rights, HEW. 

PANTOJA, Miss Antonio, founder, Aspira, Nov. 23, 1970 . 8 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 

PERRONE, Dr. Vito, dean. New School Sept. 3, 1971 15 

of Behavioral Studies in Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

PETTIGREW, Dr. Thomas, professor of May 13, 1970 2 

social psychology. Department of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

PIERCE, Dr. Chester, professor of psy- July 30, 1970 . 2 
chiatry. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

PLANTE, Dr. Alexander, chiefs Bureau of May 5, 1970 lA 

Contmumg Education, Connecticut 
jState Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

POLLACK, Stephen J., former AssisUnt Aug. 11, 1970 3C 

Attorney General, Civil m^Jtits Division, 



POLLAK, Louis H., professor of law, Yale Oct. 8, 1970 3E 



Department of Justice 
t)LLAK, Loui 
University. 

PORTER, Dr David H., superintendent, Aug. 4, 1971 U 

Hamsburg Public School District, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

^"#?S?k?^X,f ' Aug. 6, 1970 3C 

for CiVil Ri^ts, HEW. 

POWELL^ Mrs. Birdie, Coon Branch, W. Sept. 2, 1971 15 

PRESSLY, Dt William L., president, Jidy 1, 1070 : 3D 

Westminster Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
PREYER, Hon. Richardson, a U.S. Repre- Sept. 24, 1970— 3E 

senUtive from the 6th District of the 

State of North CaroUna. 
PRIDE, John. Housing Opportunities Sept. 1, 1970 5 

Council, Washington, D.C. 



QUAINTANCE Charles, Jr., trial attor- Sept. 22, 1970 . 6 

nej^ Minneapolis, Minn. 
QUINON^, Nathan, vice president, Nov. 23, 1970 8 

Puerto Rican Educators' Association 

New York City, N.Y. 
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READ, Dr. Lawrence superintendent, Nov. 1, 1971 19A 

Jackson City Public Schools, Jackson, 

REID,'Mrs. Gwendolyn, teacher. Hill- July 8, 1970 3B 

crest Hi^ School, Greenville, S.C. 
REYES, Domingo Nick, executive di- July 30, 1970 2 

rector, the National Mexican-American 

Antidefamation Committee, Inc. 
RIBICOFF, Hon. Abraham, a U.S. Sena- Nov. 22, 1971 21 

tor from the State of Connecticut. 
RICHARDSON, Hon. Eliot L., Secretary Aug. 6, 1970 30 

of Health, Education, and Welfare. « 
RILES, Wilson C, Deputy Sute Super- Sept. 15, 1970 6 

intendent of Public Instruction for the 

SUte of Calif oraia. , 
RILLING, Paul, former regional director, June 15, 1970 3A 

Office for Civn Rights, HEW, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

ROBINSON, Glen, director. National Sept. 23, 1971 16A 

Education Association Research Di- 
vision. 

ROBINSON, Iswah E., president. Board July 15, 1971 12 

of Education, New York City. 
RODRIGUEZ. Armando, director. Office Aug. ^I, i970 4 

for Spanish-Speaking American Affairs, 

Office of Education, HEW. 
RODRIGUEZ, Miss Doris, New York Nov. 24, 1970 8 

ROlii&EY,*Hon. George, Secretary of Aug. 26, 1970 5 

Housing and Urban Devebpment. , „ 

ROWE, Jonathan, attorney, PubUc In- Sept. 30, 1971 16B 

terest Research Group, Washington, 

D.C. 

RUBIO, Jesus J., Jr., research director, Aug. 19, 1970 J 4 

Mexican-American Development Corp. 

RUTLEDGE, excouUve codirector, Na- Aug. 25, 1970 5 

tional Committer Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing. ^ 

SANCHEZ, Dr. David, Board of Educa- Aug. 18^ 1970 4 

tion, San Francl co, Calif. _ « 

SANCHEZ, Gcraldo, New York CTity Nov. 24, 1970. 8 

N Y 

SAUNDERS, Charles B., Deputy As- Aug. 6, 1970 3C 

sistant Secrctanr, Legislation. HEW. 
SCHWEIKER, Hon. Richard, a U.S. Nov. 25, 1970 8 

Senator from the State of Pennsylvania. 
SELDEN, David, president, American Oct. 5, 1971..- 16B 

Federation of Teacners. 
SHAHEEN. Dr. Thomas H., superintend- Mar. 5, 1971 9 

ent of schools, San Francisco Unified 

School District, Calif. ^ ^ 
SHANNON, John, assisUnt director. Ad- Oct. 6, 1970 7 

visory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal lielations. 

SHEDD, Dr. Mark R., superintendent of Sept. 21, 1971 16A 

schools, Philadelphia, Pa. « 
SHELTON, Dr. Raymond, superintend- Oct. 6, 1971 18 

ent of schools, Hillsborough County 

SIlSElSliAN; Charics E., board of cdi- Apr. 29, 1970 lA 

tors. Fortune magasine; accompanied by 
Mr*. Silbennao. 
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SIMMONS, Samuel, Secretary of Equal Aug. 26, 1970 5 

Opportunity, HUD. 
SIZEMOKK, Dr. Barbara A., Center for July 27, 1971. _ 13 

Inner City Studies, Northeatitern Illinois 

State College, Chieago, 111. 
SMITH, Dr. Bettie M., principal. West June 14, 1971 10 

Point Junior High School, West Point, 

Ga. 

SLOANE, Martin E., Acting Deputy Staff Nov. 23, 1971 21 

Director, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

SMITH, Dr. Charles H., associate director Aug. 3, 1971 12 

for social sciences, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York City. 
SMITH, Dr. Donald H., director of edu- Aug. 5, 1971 13 

cational development, Bernard Baruch 

College New York N.Y. 
SMITH, 'William H.', Deputy Commis- Aug. 12, 1970 3D 

sioner of Internal Revenue. 
SREBOTH, Raymond, superintendent, Nov. 3, 1971 19B 

Benton Harbor Area Schools, Benton 

Harbor, Mich. 

STEWART, Pelton, president, student Mar. 5, 1971— 9 

association, Balboa High School, Calif. 

STOLL, Mrs. Louise, president, Berkeley Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Story Committee, Berkeley, Calif. 

STREET, Craig, student, black House, Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Community High School, Berkeley Uni- 
fied School District, Calif. 

STRICKLER, George, Lawyers Consti- June 24, 1970 3B 

tutional Defense Committee, New 
Orleans, La. 

SULLIVAN, Dr. Neil V., commissioner May 21, 1970 S 

of education. State of Massachusetts. 
SWEENEY, Mrs. Carole, of Pontiac, Nov. 4, 1971 19B 

Mich. 

— T— 

TAEUBER, Karl E., professor. University Aug. 25, 1970 5 

of Wisconsin. 

TAMAYO, William, student, Lowell High Mar. 5, 1971 9 

School, Calif. 

TAMBLYN, Lewis R., executive secre- Sept. 1, 1971 15 

tary. Department of Rural Education 
Asso., National Education Association. 

TATfJ, Mrs. Jane, member at large, Mich- Oct. 20, 1971 19A 

igan Association of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

TAYLOR, William L., director. Center for Nov. 30, 1971 ^ 21 

National Policy Review, Catholic Uni- 
versity Law School. 

THOMAS, Dr. Arthur E., director. Center Aug. 5, 1971 13 

for the Study of Student Citizenship, 
Rights, and Responsibilities, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

THOMAS, Tyrone, of Mobile, Ala June 18, 1970 3B 

THOMPSON, Sherwood, student. Green- July 8, 1970 3B 

vine High School, Greenville, S.C. 
THROWER, Randolph W., Commissioner Aug. 12, 1970 3D 

of Internal Revenue, 
TOM, Benjamin, chairman, Chinese Ad- Mar. 5, 1971 9 

visory Counsel on Education, San JFran- 

cisco, Calif. 
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TURNER, Benjamin, deputy superin- Aug. 4, 1971 14 

ten dent for planning, Harrisburg rublic 
School District, Harrisburg, Pa. ^ 

UKAI, Nancy, member, student council. Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Berkeley High School, Berkeley Unified 

School District, Calif. 
UNO, Edison, assistant dean of students. Mar. 5, 1971.. 9 

San Francisco Medical Center, Calif. 
URIEGAS, Jose V., member^ Texas State Aug. 19, 1970^ 4 

Advisory Committee on Civil Rights. 

— V— 

VALDOQUIN, Mrs. Maria, New York Nov. 24, 1970 8 

City, N.Y. 

VAN DUSEN, Richard C, Under Secre- Aug. 26, 1970 5 

tary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

VASQUEZ, Hector, Puerto Rican Forum, Nov. 23, 1970 8 

New York City, N.Y. 
VAUGHN, Joseph^ teacher, Hughes High July 8, 1970 3B 

School, Greenville, S.C. 
VELA, Carlos, attorney, former coor- Aug. 20, 1970 4 

dinator, Texas State Office of Civil 

Rights, HEW, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

— W— 

WALKER, Mrs. Jo Ann, reading teacher, Nov. 4, 1971 19B 

Pontiac School System, PonUac, Mich. 
WANG, L. Lihg-chi, director. Youth Serv- Mar. 5, 1971... 9 

ice Center, Chinatown, San Francisco, 

Calif. 

WATSON, Dr. Bernard C, professor of Aug. 5, 1971 13 

Urban Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WEBB, Mrs. Essie, member. Southeast Mar. 5, 1971 9 

Poverty Com mission , H unters Point, 
Calif. 

WEBB, Miss Nelva, student, Parker High July 8, 1970 3B 

SchoolLpreenville, S.C. 
WHEELER, Robert F., area super- July 15, 1971 12 

intendent. Division of Urban Education, 
. • School District of Kansas City, Mo. 

WEINER, Leon N., president, Leon N. Sept. 1, 1970 5 

Weiner k Asso., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

WELLS, Miss Janet, program associate, June 22, 1970 3B 

AFSC South Carolina community rela- 
tions program, Aiken, S.C. 

WHITE, Franklin E., general counsel, Aug. 27, 1970 5 

New York City Commission on Human 
Ridits. N.Y. 

WHlTM^R, Dr. Dana, superintendent, Nov. 4, 1971 19B 

Pontiac Public Schools, Pontiac, Mich. 
WILEY, Eric, president, senior class. Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Berkeley Hi^ School, Berkeley Unified 

School District, Calif. 
WILKS, Mrs. Gertrude, director. Nairobi Mar. 6, 1971. 9 

Day School, East Palo Alto, Calif. 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. Amada, representative. Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Community Forum, Berkeley, Calif. 
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WILLIAMS, Rev. Dn W. Hazaiah, direc- Mar. 3, 1971 9 

tor, Berkeley Board of Education, Calif. 
WOOD, Harriett G., director, Elementary Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Edueation, Berkeley Unified Sehool 

District, Calif. 

WOOD, Dr. Lewis, superintendent, Covert Nov. 3, 1971 19B 

Public Schools, Covert, Mich. 
WOI^THY, K. Martin, Chief Counsel, Aug. 12, 1970 3D 

Internal Revenue. 

— XYZ— 

YEE, Stewart, representative. Teacher's Mar. 3, 1971 9 

Group, Berkeley Unified School Dis- 
trict, Calif. 

YOUNG, Mrs. Arlene, assistant principal July 29, 1971 13 

and teacher, Moi^an Community School, 

Washington, D.C. 
YOUNG, Richard E., regional vice presi- Aug. 27, 1970 5 

dent. National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing, Denver, Colo. 
YOUNG, Whitney M., Jr., executive May 19, 1970 2 

director. National Urban League. 
YUDOF, Dr. Mark G., professor. School Sept. 28, 1971 16B 

of Law, University of Texas. 
ZAH, Peterson, deputy director. Dine- July 30, 1970 2 

bciina Nahilna Be Agaditahe, Inc.; 

prepared statement submitted by the 

Chairman. 

ZIEHMER, Richard, superintendent, St. Nov. 3, 1971 19B 

Joseph Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mich. 

o 



